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JVtir dear. Lord Lytton, 

. \ Years not a few arc now passed away 

,,icc the excellent romance of “ Ilaiold the Last of the Saxon 
vi 


ngs" was first given to the wo.ld. I have a vivid remem- 
ai.ee of the pleasure with which J \id it. 1 was then compaia- 


. ,cly young, but earnest, in Hislorica* ml <u chmologic.il research 
‘ ,'emember having been much struck with the description of 
residence of the sorceress Hilda, — of the change from the 
man villa to the mansion of the Anglo-Sajcon ; and £ felt the 
fatness of the instinctive appreciation of historical truth which 
.s displayed in it. In reading this, as well as other pints of 
'Our Lordship’s waik, I often thought what a useful book would 
p a complete and carefully compiled histoiy of the domestic 
manners and economy of our forefathers, from the earliest pciiod 
it which we can obtain any knowledge of it down to more 
•ecent times, — in fact, to our own modern home. This idea often 
tecurred to my thoughts, until an opportunity was given me of 
Wrying it into effect, though imperfectly, in a scries of papers 
A the then popular "Art Journal.” These afterwards, revised 
( pd considerably enlarged, were published in a volume in iS 62, 
which I gave the simple title of "The History of Domestic 
tinners and Sentiments in England during the Middle Ages” 
tiis book was received favourably, and is now, I believe, out 
'filprint ; and I have been induced to give to* press a new 
l^yion, which I have so much alteied in revision, and to which 
j|Ye added so much, that it may be consideted as a new Work, 
y&erefore I have considerably modified its •tittai 
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Ttr*?* ^ * ** j:he o follQffli]Mr-w.^geS) as I stated in the Preface 
to the first editto supp" x jly what then appeared to be a 

want in our popilupr e. We had Histories of Engl an 1, 

and Histories of the ^.e Ages, but none of them gave ust ' 
sufficient picture of the domestic manneis and sentiments of Our 
forefathers at different peiiods, — a knowledge of which, I need' 
haidly insist, is necessary to enable us to appreciate lightly the 
motives with which people acted, and the spiiit which guid E d 
them. The subject is a very wide one in regard to its maVe- 
lials, and to treat it completely would require the close stuiW 


of the whole mass of the mediaeval liteiature of Western Euro 


edited or inedited, and of the whole mass of the monumc- 
of medieval ait. My aim was to biing together a sufficiq 
number of plain facts, in a popular form, to enable the gene/ 
reader to form a coirect view of English manners and senti- 
ments in the Middle Ages, and I can venture to claim for nhy 
book at least the meiit of being the result of original researcJh 
it was not a compilation from modern writers who had writtcL 
' on the subject before. 1 

I need haidly say to your Loidship that there are at leas! 
two-ways of airanging a work like this. I might have taker 
each particular division of the subject, one after the other, anc 
traced it separately through the period of history which this 


volume embraces ; or the whole subject might be divided intd 
historical periods, in each of which all the different phases oj 


social history for that period are included. Each of these plan; 
has its advantages and defects. In the first, the reader woulc 
perhaps obtain a clearer notion of the history of any particulsj 
division of the subject, as of the history of the table and df dyj 
or of games and amusements, or of costume, or the like ; buj 
the same time it would have lequired a certain effort of conuhp 
rison and study to arrive at a dear view of the general queswu 
at a particular period. The second furnishes this generaljqie 
but entails a certain amount of what might almost b6 calll 
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[tion. I chose the latter plan, because I thought that this 
tion would be found to be only apparent, and it seemed 
the best arrangement for a popular book. The division 
( uods, too, is, on the whole, natuial^^ not arbitiaiy. 
jio the Anglo-Saxoti^cw n j was un( j ou ^ e d gioundwoik 

hat which we now enjoy. The Norman Conquest brought 
preign social manners and sentiments totally different fiom 
^e of the Anglo-Saxons, which for a time predominated, 
j became gradually incorporated with the Anglo - Saxon 
liners and spirit, until, towards the end of the twelfth cen- 
, they formed the English of the Middle Ages. The Anglo- 
pian period, therefore, may be considered as an age of 
jsition — wc may pcihaps describe it as that of the struggle 
reen the spirit of Anglo-Saxon society and that of feudalism, 
j! thiiteenth and fourteenth centuries wc may look upon, in 
trd to society, as the English Middle Ages' — the age of 
falism in its English form — and they therefore hold piopeily 
i largest space in this volume. The fifteenth century forms 
tin a distinct period in the histoiy of society — it was that 
the decline and breaking up of feudalism, the close of the 
ddle Ages. At the Reformation, we come to a new ti ansi- 
in period — the transition fiom mediaeval to modern society. 
|is, for several reasons, I regaid lather as a conclusion, than 
an integral part, of the history contained in the present 
jtpme, and I therefore give only a comparatively slight sketch 
noticing some of its moie prominent characteristics. The 
|erials, at this late peiiod, become so extensive, and so full 
.terest, that the history admits of seveial divisions, each of 
ill is sufficient for an important book, and I thought it better 
;o enter upon them in the present volume, 
his volume I always consider as having been suggested to 
| by the perusal of “ Harold,” and it is therefore with a feeling 

i 
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of great satisfaction that I now, in giving it to the woild in a 
new foim, and almost as a new book, take advantage of the 
permission to dedicate it to youi Loidship Nobody, I am 
sure, is so capable of appi cciating whatcvei may be its nicnt' 
or defects, 

I have the hono ui t o be, my dear Loid, youi Lordship’s vciy 

faithful seivant, w 

THOMAS WRIGjS^f-* 


14 Sydney Strict, Brqmhon, 
London, S W, ,Si// 1871, 
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CHAPTER I. 

Home, and the Origin of the Word. — The Migrations of Peoples, and the 
various Circumstances of their Settlements. — The Saxon Home and 
the Norman Manor. 


W HEN God first gave peoples to this eailli, He peiliaps endowed 
them with qualities which easily fitted them to the cluractei of 
the spots on which they were located, and with them they would gain the 
1 two tendencies for spreading and wandering, or for remaining stationary, 
or neatly stationary. When we become acquainted with them, rve find 
k them in groups, each moie or less numerous, and removed to greater or 
\ess distances from each other. As we reach a later period, we may 
race more or less their wanderings and their settlements, and their 
i * 'ubsequent relations to each other. It is a knowledge which has 
' 1 eventually formed the science of histoiy. We become acquainted 
r '.lmost with our Teutonic forefathers when they were in the midst of 
♦ -heir primitive wanderings, and some of them making their way to this 
[ sland. As might be supposed, the great rallying-point among these 
“ groups was family relationship, kindled by blood. The children of a 
f family, in those early times, were considered as belonging absolutely to 
| the father, and, as a pait of the whole, they had a certain claim upon 
| whatever the family possessed, in fact, upon its protection and suppoit. 

' t ■ When the male childiea of a family had reached a ceitain age, they 
If jegan to think of separating from their father’s family, and of seeking 
| to provide for themselves independently and raise each a family of his 
I |>wn, Bor this purpose, he went and obtained a plot of ground, by 
j jivu chase or by grant, or by other arrangement; or (in the earlier 
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times) he united with a number of enterprising young men who wove in 
the same position as himself, and they went on an expedition to take 
the land they wanted from their neighbours, or in some distant country 
where they detexmined to settle. It was thus that the Teutons estab- 
lished themselves in our islands. Tradition has preserved some re- 
membrance of the form and manner of the proceedings, when, for 
instance, a young Teuton, or Scandinavian, who was distinguished 
among his acquaintances for his bold warlike qualities, caused his design 
to be proclaimed in public and invited companions to join him, and 
sons of other families, moved by the same spirit, soon responded to the 
call. The first proposer of the expedition, who was no doubt a man 
fitted for the undertaking, became usually the leader, and he was after- 
wards the chieftain of the new state they founded. Our own early 
forefathers, like most other primitive peoples, were veiy superstitious, 
and loved to reckon chance or magic on their side ; and it is said that 
when the adventurous party were on their way, sailing or lowing over 
the sea, they took a log of timber, hewn from one of their sacred 
trees, performed a magical incantation over it, and then threw it into 
the sea, and watched it on its way to laud. Wherever this object touched 
the shoic, they landed to take possession, and resistance was defeated 
by the sword and the spear, if the number of the confederates weiyj 
sufficient to be considered a little army. The land thus taken wa, 
divided into so many portions, and these were shared by throwing lot 
among all the leaders, and thus became so many family estates in tin 
new settlement, or, as they were called in after times, manors. Thi J 
latter word, which of course is derived from the Latin verb metneo, an« 
belongs to the feudal period, when the language usually talked wa 
French, meant the place where the lord of the land dwelt, the house o 
the head of the family. , 

The name given to this family dwelling was ham , a syllable whiclf 
is well known to us all as occurring so frequently in our old load namef. 
in England. It seems to have belonged especially to the house of thl 
head of A family, and is usually found combined with the patronymic a 
the family, or the names of the sons, when, at the original Anglo-Saxo\ 
settlement, the father, that is, the possessor, with a feeling which wt 
can sufficiently well undefstand, gave to the hotise, or ham,, not exactr 
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his own name, but .the patronymic. Thus, we may take an example 
in the modem town of Birmingham, which no doubt tells us who was 
the first Teutonic conqueror of the land on which it stands, and 
the site of whose family residence it occupies. The name of this 
lord or chieftain no doubt was Beoinij but his ham was not known 
simply as Beormes~ham, or, as it would now have been, Birmsham. 
The Anglo-Saxons, like the other branches of the Teutonic race, had 
their patronymic form, which was also well known in Greek. In 
the latter, the son of Alceus was an Alcides, and the son of Peleus a 
Pelides. It was the same in Anglo-Saxon ; but our Teutonic patro- 
nymic was the termination of the name in ing. The son of King Alfred 
was an Alfreding, and the son of Beorm was a Beorraing ; so Beorrn did 
not call his house (being the head seat of the family) Beorm’s ham, but 
he called it the house of Beorm’s sons and descendants, — Beorminga- 
ham, the house of the Beormings. Beormiuga is the Anglo-Saxon 
genitive case plural of the word. The intention was to impress people 
with the fact that tins was the original house — the nest, if we like, of no 
doubt an early family of distinction in this part of our island. It is 
curious how, in these early times of the European races, people sought 
to identify themselves with the land on which they lived. 

The word ham does not appear to describe any particular form or 
size of building, and it was apparently given sometimes to a group 
of buildings, when it constituted a family residence, and almost to a 
village. Hamlet is a derivative, perhaps a diminutive, from it — a little 
ham. When the Anglo-Saxon had obtained his allotment of land, and 
had fixed upon the site of his ham , he surrounded the space destined 
for it with what he called a wall, but which we call a mound, as it was 
always made of earth, and was usually accompanied with a ditch. 
The Anglo-Saxons, during their primitive period, did nol indulge in — 
they rather disliked and feared — masonry. This was so much the case, 
that tire only Anglo-Saxon words for building are Umbrian , atimbrian, 
getimbHan, — to make of limber. Within this wall — for though a mere 
earthwork* the Anglo-Saxons called it a wall — was the yard (geard), 
which, in feudal times, would be called the court of the mansion, and in 
modern times has been called, by a rather singular combinatibnj a eturt- 
ytffd. Within this yard, or court, accordingly as we take the Saxon or 

e. 
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Norman names, stood the buildings which constituted the ham, con- 
sisting, first and principally, of a large building which they called their 
heal, and which we, with the modified form of this word, call a hall. 
It was the place in which the family lived, and on the floor and benches 
of which many of them slept at night. For others, and for the ladies 
especially, little rooms were built outside, often standing apait from 
any other building; and the Anglo-Saxons called this room a bur, 
which, in the change of the language, answers to our bower. These were 
sleeping or piivate rooms, and were usually occupied by the ladies ; 
and the phrase of the ladies in their bower, or, as it was more com- 
monly known in our language, in which bridde or bride meant a lady, 
briddes in bower, occuis constantly from Saxon times to the fifteenth 
century. 

The ham, or head house of the family, held a place which of course 
appealed to all the tender feelings of the members of the family, and 
in a manner bound them all together. This particular sentiment is 
the one which has descended with the name to modern times. The 
word has come to us in a somewhat modified foim. The Anglo-Saxon 
pronunciation of the a appears to have been very broad, and to have 
differed very little from that of the o, for they are often interchanged 
for each other in the pronunciation of the dialects, and in the 
writing of the manuscripts. One of ourselves is as often called a non 
as a man; and thus, in the gradual formation of modem English from 
Anglo-Saxon, the old Saxon ham has been moulded down into our 
modem word home. The true home of the children of the family was 
the house of their father. It would not be easy to say how much of 
noble sentiment is wrapped up in this one word. 

The home of the Anglo-Saxon seems to have preserved most of its 
original characteristics during the Anglo-Saxon period. First, there was 
the encircled yard or court, and the great hall stood in the middle, 
and around it were the bowers; but when the Norman influence pene- 
trated into our island, it substituted the Norman chamber for the Anglo- 
Saxon bur ar bower, and the latter is no longer heard except in 
the popular minstrelsy. 

New times came in, and feudalism rose into existence. The feudal 
house, whether a great castle or a more private manor-house, required 
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to be strongly guarded, and its inclosure was usually of walls and 
towers of massive stone. For the old ham was only liable (or seldom 
othenvise) to sudden surprise, while the feudal castle, or even the 
feudal manor-house, existed in a state of continual warfaie, and had 
. often to sustain long sieges. 

It is worth a remark, that we still retain a traditionary representative 
of the old Saxon manor, or ham, of course very much degraded, in our 
ordinary cottage, or house in the country. The cottage represents die 
Saxon hall, and its burhs , or chambers. The garden is the geari, or 
yard, and was formerly inclosed by a mound of earth and a ditch. 
On the mound is usually planted a hedge or palings. As the Anglo- 
Saxon buildings within the inclosure were all of wood, they have of 
course long disappeared, and all that now remains is an earthwork, or, 
as it is popularly called, a camp, I have often remarked the modem 
farmers’ or peasants’ houses, especially on the coast of Cheshire, with 
the surrounding mound of eailh and its hedge or palings ; and I have 
thought, if the house and eveiylhing but the earthworks of tire outer 
fence had entirely disappeared, antiquaries in general would say, that 
it is a British or very ancient camp ; and I believe that a great number 
of tire early remains so often talked of as early camps are nothing but 
the remains of Anglo-Saxon homes. 

We have remains, also, and very noble remains, of the homes of the 
following ages. How many noble examples remain of the homes of 
the feudal period, the memoir (manor), or family residence of the feudal 
gentleman 1 And there is one, peculiarly choice and perfect in its 
characteristics, which I should wish to introduce to my readers. 




CHAPTER II. 

Ftoni Shrewsbury to Ludlow. — Sloltesay Castle . — The Feudal Home . — 
Norton and Sutton.— The Anglo-Saxon Homes.— How the Saxons 
and Normans Lived at Home. 

I N almost every part of our island we find, remains of the domestic 
habitations of its peoples belonging to remote periods of hisLory ; 
and as we pass by them, or still more, when we visit them, we natuially 
feel the desiie to know something of the manner in which their 
inhabitants in those lemote ages lived in them and enjoyed themselves. 
It will be well, theiefore, to make a little excursion, and loolc at some 
of these lemains ourselves. 

There are few parts of Britain which present natuial features so 
strikingly beautiful and so varied as the counties which form the Bor- 
deis, or, as they were called in ancient times, the Marches of Wales \ 
and, among these, perhaps we might venture to give the palm to the 
beautiful county of Shropshire. And what can surpass the charming bills 
and valleys which cover the district between Shrewsbury and Ludlow, — 
the two fair and strong towns which especially commanded the Welsh 
fiontiers? The Romans early appreciated fully the importance of this 
line of country in a military and in a reel can tile point of view, and they 
carried through it a series of roads, — such fine roads the Romans knew 
howto make ! — and built near to them a number of important towns. 
From these have arisen some of the finest towns and some of the prin- 
cipal roads of Che modern border. There are few lines of railway which 
present so many beauties as that from Shrewsbury to Ludlow, and 
i onward to Hereford. * 

On leaving Shrewsbury, we have a fine open country, with distant 
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and inteiesting views on either side. To the left our attention is fiist 
attracted by the bold, massive foim of the Wielcin, the most cele- 
brated of Shropshire hills, which appeals in eaily times to have been 
legaided with a degiee of superstitious leverence. Its summit is 
deeply intienched, peihaps by the Romans, or more probably by 
their piedecessois ; while the foimer raised, at a little distance on 
the plain at its foot, the large city of Uriconium, the site of which 
is now called Wroxeter, a name which some suppose to have been 
formed from that of the neighbouiing mountain. Be this as it may, 
the people of the neighbouring countiy, apparently to a consideiable 
distance, weie called by the Anglo-Saxons Wiecinsetas, or the inhabi- 
tants of the Wrekin country ; and we have reason for believing, that if 
its name had been given to the county befoie the appointment of the 
Norman Roger to the eaildom, it would have been called, instead of 
Shiopslure, IVickinset, like Doiset and Someiset. Theie aie, I believe, 
some leasons for saying that this mountain was considered by the 
people of our side of the woild as maiking the central point of the sm- 
face of the globe ; and the local popular toast, down to the piesent day, 
continues to be, “ To all friends round the Wrekin,” meaning, of course, 
to all friends in the world. 

A little further, and we see in the distance, to the south of the Wre- 
kin, the Wenlock mountains, and these are followed westward in the 
view by a lme of other lofty hills, ending in Lawley, and the famous Caer 
Caradoc, which is supposed to preserve to us the name of Caractacus. 

These two latter we are now rapidly approaching. Caei Caradoc, 
also with an intrenched summit, stands like a mighty sentinel at the 
entrance to a charming valley, formed by two parallel lows of hills, 
some of them of considerable elevation. Those on the right hand, as 
we descend the valley, are known as the Longmynds, also a name 
celebrated in Shiopshire, About half way down the valley, also to the 
right, at the foot of the Longmynds, we find a pretty countiy town, 
with a lailway station. Down this valley the Roman had run his load ; 
and, with the changes which the best of roads will undergo in a good 
part of twp thousand years, this still accompanies the rail on its eastern 
side. The Romans called a payed road a stratum ; all these toads 
were well paved, and the Saxons, who had no subh rqads pf then own, 

I 
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seized upon the word, and turned it into or, as \u* now mitt* tin* 
word, stmt. This is the origin of the woul strut, whit h i , now pie 
served only in the roads in a town, 

The Saxons called a small inclosed spare, which was stiomjly feint'd, 
and in which dwell, peihaps, a family of wealth and position, w ith othei 
families dependent upon it, fanning sometimes a village, a tun. It k 
the origin of our modem word fytt'/i, mid of the teimination of so nutiy 
modern local vvoids ending in ton, as Weston, the west tun ; Sutton, the 
south tun ; Langlon, the long tun , and the like. To those espet ially 
who had anytliing to do with traffic, or who might deiive advantage 
from the movement which, of course, was always going on in a public 
road, the side of one of the streets was of course a very desiiable 
place for a settlement, and such a settlement gained the name of strut- 
tun. This is the oiigin of the numerous places now called Stretton. 
This was the name given to the little town 1 have just mentioned, as 
standing on the side of the Homan road limning along the valley 
through which we are now passing by a railway. In those old times 
there were probably other tuns along the same line ; but this seems to 
have been the only one of sufficient importance to have a church, 
and obtained the distinctive name, which it has preserved, of tlhmrh 
Stratton, The valley is the Church Stretlon valley. 

We anive at the southern end of it, aril it opens into another tmrt 
of country, rather less open than that to the north. One of the first 
objects which attracts our attention is a fine early half-castellated build- 
ing, to which the people of early ages, after the Anglo-Saxon settle- 
ments, had given the name of Stoke. This is a frequent name of 
places derived from the Anglo-Saxon period, and is understood to mean 
simply a place, but it is often distinguished by the addition of the name 
of the family which at some period had possessed the lordship. During 
a great part of the Norman period, the twelfth and the thirteenth cen- 
turies, this Stoke belonged to the great family of the Lacys, and for 
a while was held under them by the family of Say. From this family 
it took the name of Stokesay, which it has preserved to the present 
day j for it is still known by the«mame of Stokesay. Soon after the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the lordship of Stokepayltad passed 
the Says and the Dacys to a family of distinction in this part 
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of the Li ml, called, from the ancient town from which they came, De 
Ludlow. In the year 1290, one of the host-known members of this 
Lrnrily, Laurence de Ludlow, obtained a licence from the king to em- 
battle his mansion at Stokesay ; anil this, I doubt not, marks the date 
of the building which still exists, though in its ruin, for it is in accord- 
ance with the architecture of the remains. To embattle meant to fur- 
uish the walls with the protection afforded by downing the walls with 
battlements, — very necessary in those feudal times, and to erect which, 
without the king’s licence, was looked upon almost as an act of rebellion. 

The name of castle, by which this interesting ruin is generally known, 
is altogether erroneous. Every one acquainted with the history of mili- 
tary architecture, knows that this was not a castle or military fortress, 
and that it had nothing to do, properly speaking, with military pur- 
poses. It was simply the mauor-housc, the domestic residence of one 
of the powerful landed gentry of the feudal period, the home of the 
family ; and I may add, it is one of the earliest and finest examples 
of the old feudal manor-house we now possess. We have many of a 
somewhat later period. But Stokesay is in many respects an interesting 
building, and well worthy of study, as illustrative of the character of the 
English gentleman’s home in the thirteenth century. 

In the slate of society which characterised those early times, a 
gentleman at home was obliged to be always on his guard. Personal 
and family enemies were always on the watch to attack him, and he 
was obliged to have his manor-house inclosed by strong walls, and to 
keep a watchman all night on his battlements to prevent surprise. 
Enemies of his own class were ready to join together to attack him; 
and likewise in those times there was a large population, especially 
in the parts of the country farther from the metropolis, which lived 
out of the law, and contrary to it. They preyed upon feudal society, 
and have their representatives, in the later ballads, in the followers of 
Robin Hood. These, also, would collect in force, and suddenly 
attack the feudal gentleman’s house in hope of plunder. In anticipa- 
tion of such attacks, tire house must be made strong enough to be ,able 
to hold against a siege, until the gentleman’s friends could be brought 
together from the surrounding countjy to his assistance; and therefore 
a tower formed part of the building, on which a fire oh beacon might 
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be lit, and a sentinel was kept walking aloni* the lnltUiiunU all 
night, to give the ahum on the appiouh ol d uigu. 

All this is seen at blokesay It toveis a spate ot about two at us ot 
gioutuh Outwaully it presents a mis, of building, mt losing i umil ot 
not vciygieat magnitude 'I his eouit is only opt.11 on the one suit, 
whue a rathei low wall now sepaiates it tiom the t him hy ml, but tin 
site of this wall also was fonneily occupied hy buildings 'I he print ip d 
buildings foimnoiv the west side of this couit, anil aie seen to the ii B hl 
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in. the accompanying view of the couit fiacn the chmchyauU The cential 
mass of these buildings constats of the gieat baronial ball, \n which passed 
much of the life of the feudal gentleman and his followeis. Its extent is 
marked by tliefour massive atid lofty windows which admitted light into U. 

This was the most uppoitanl poition of the old baronial home. Il 
was here that the family lived, eat and drank, and took most of its 
social enjoyments, and heie too a good mtmbci of the household 
slept Beyond it, in this picture of Stokesay, is the piece of wall with 
smaller window?, and a door over the kitchen and butteues, just as m 
the old halls <of oui colleges m the utuvei slues, Beyond these* and 
adjoining to the mass of the bmldutgs of the hall, rises the great towel, 
outwardly, and especially at a djSt&nfce, the jttOft cdftspiauhd£ and 
Striking part of tlie buildiqg, A fife or beanin fteua ltd ewiaaait Wld 
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have been distinctly visible aL nine miles distant, in the gieat bolder 
foi tress of Ludlow Castle, wlnrh would, no doubt, have lost hide time 
in sending out its Hoops to the rescue. If we continue our loute fiom 
Stokesay, we shall soon naive at Ludlow itself. 

At this time, as we find by comparing it with that of the eculier dwellings 
of the nice, the gentiy of ourfoiefatheis had changed Iheii tasLe for the 
site of theii home. In primitive ages they sought elevated positions 
for theii lesting-places ; but now, peihaps having modified their taste 
by an acquaintance with the ecclesiastics, they chose the sides or 
bottom of a pleasant valley, hounded by gentle hills, and clothed with 
gieen woods. This is much the characlei of the position of Stokesay. 
It stands on compaiatively low giound. We undeistand, of course, 
that the gieat importance of its site was, that it foimed the key to the 
Suction valley, which had commanded fiom before .Roman times the 
communication noith and south along this bonier. The counity lies 
open to the souLli in the direction of Ludlow, the castle of which, as 
jusL stilled, is visible fiom the summit of the tower. On the west rises 
a little line of low hills, richly wooded, which are known on this 
account as the Stoke Woods.- On the other side, lorvnrds 'the east, 
Stokesay stands at the foot of a rather steeper hill, which, rising grad- 
ually from Onibuiy to the south, reaches its greatest height just ovei 
Stokesay, where its summit, surrounded by intrcnchmenis, is known 
by the name of Noilon Camp. 

The name of camp is as little applicable to the ancient site at 
Norton, as that of castle is to the manor-house at Stokesay. A careful 
examination of the lcmaius by any one well acquainted with the 
subject, will, as I have soid, lead to the conclusion that these in- 
Uenchmcnls, as we call them, these walls, as an Anglo-Saxon would 
call them — for he built his walls of earth — once inclosed the residence 
of an Anglo-Saxon chieftain, whose mle probably extended over the 
country spread around ; perhaps his family was that of one of the firsfc 
of the Teutonic conquerors of this part of our island, As already 
stated, the Anglo-Saxons were no great builders, in the sense of budd- 
ing as we now use the word. They*laid out a couit, or yafd, in the 
ibifidle Of which they raised their great hall, of timber, whichifherefoie 
Whs peri^&ble, and thus we have seldom any trace of 'j ( t lt $ijnaitting. 
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The hall -was the great resort of the lord and his family, and of his 
followers during the day, and many of them slept in it at night. In 
the court, against the wall, or around it, were raised, no doubt of 
wood also, huts or cabins, also for sleeping, but principally for the 
females of the family.' These were the bun, or chambets. The 
couit, or yard, was surrounded by a strong series of intrenchments, 
or eaithen mounds, to protect it fiom attack, and especially from 
surprise. This continuous mound was usually ci owned by a hedge, or 
by a line of wooden palings. These, of course, have long disappeared, 
as well as the domestic buildings of wood, and nothing now remains 
but the eaithworks, which people take for camps. 

I have already explained the meaning of the Anglo-Saxon tun. Notion 
must have been a large and important residence, not only fiom its extent, 
but from its commanding position, and from its name ; it was evidently 
a much more important establishment than the ordinary class of tuns; 
and its name of the North Tun points clearly to some other place of 
the same character fiom which it was thus distinguished. This, there 
can be little doubt, is to be looked for in Sutton, near Hereford, wbeic 
the imposing remains of a great Anglo-Saxon mansion of a .similar im- 
portance are known as Sutton Walls. This was, no doubt, the South 
Tun. They have been, perhaps, the family lesidcnces of the two 
greatest chieftains on our border during the early Anglo-Saxon period. 
We cannot even guess who was the occupant of Norton, but Sutton is 
believed to have been a residence of the great King Offa, and is sup- 
posed to have been the scene of the murder of the sainted King Ethel- 
bert of East Anglia, the patron saint of Hereford Cathedral. 

Thus we find in dose proximity the imposing remains of two in- 
teresting monuments of history; a great chieftain’s dwelling of the 
earlier period of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, and close to it a manor- 
house of the later feudal period ; and as we pass them in our progress, 
or halt awhile to examine them more closely, we must all feel the 
desire to know something more of the ancient peoples who resided in 
these mansions, and the manner in whidr they lived in them. It is 
the object of the present work to supply, as far as lies in my power, the 
information thus required. 




CHAPTER III. 

Manners of our Early Forefathers . — The Anglo-Saxons before their Con- 
version.— General Arrangements of a Saxon House. 

T HE desire for information on these topics has indeed been felt 
widely, and much has been written at different times on the 
costume and some other circumstances connected with the condition of 
our forefalheis in past times, but no one has under taken, with much 
success, to beat generally of the domestic manners of the Middle Ages. 
The history of domestic manners, indeed, is a subject the materials of 
which axe exceedingly varied, widely scattered, and not easily brought 
together ; they, oF course, vary in character with the periods to winch 
they relate, and at certain periods are much laier than at others. But 
the inteiest of the subject must be felt by every one who appreciates 
art ; for what avails our knowledge even of costume unless we know 
the manners, the mode of living, the houses, the furniture, the utensils, 
of those whom we have learnt how to clothe ? and without this know- 
ledge, history itself can be but imperfectly understood. 

In England, as in most other countries of Western Europe at the 
period of the Middle Ages, when we first become intimately acquainted 
with them, the manners and customs of their inhabitants were a mixture 
of those of the barbarian settlers themselves, and of those which they 
found among the conquered Romans ; the latter prevailing to a greater 
or less extent, according to the peculiar circumstances of lire country. 
This was certainly the case in England among - our Saxon forefathers ; 
and it becomes a matter of interest to asceitain what were really the 
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types which belonged to the Saxon race, and to distinguish them horn 
those which they derived from the Roman inhabitants of our island. 

We have only one record of the manners of the Saxons before they 
settled in Britain, and that is neither perfect, nor altogether unaltered — 
it is the romance of “ Beowulf,” a poem in pure Anglo-Saxon, which con- 
tains internal marks of having been composed before the people who 
spoke that language had quitted their settlements on the Continent. 
Yet we can hardly peruse it without suspecting that some of its por- 
traitures are descriptive rather of what was seen in England than of what 
existed in the North of Germany. Thus wc might almost imagine that 
the " street variegated with stones ” {street wees stdnfd/i), along which 
the hero Beowulf and his followers proceeded from the shore to the 
royal residence of Hrothgar, was a picture of a Roman road as found 
in Britain. 

It came into the mind of Hrothgar, we are told, that he would cause 
to be built a house, “ a great mead-hall,” which was to be his chief 
palace, or metropolis. The hall-gate, we are informed, rose alofl, "high 
and curved with pinnacles" {hc&h and horn-gedf). It is elsewhere 
described as a "lofty house;” the hall was high; it was “first within and 
without, with iron bonds, forged cunningly.” [l appears that there were 
steps to it, and the roof is described as being variegated with gold. The 
walls were covered with tapestry {web after wagum), which also was 
“ variegated with gold,” and presented to the view “ many a wondrous 
sight to every one that looketh upon such.” The walls appear to have 
been of wood ; we are repeatedly told that the roof was carved and 
lofty. 'The floor is described as being variegated (probably a tesselaled 
pavement); and the seats were benches arranged round it, with the 
exception of Hrothgat’s chair or throne. In the vicinity of tire hall 
stood the chambers or bowers, in which there were beds {bed after 
btiram). 

These few epithets and allusions, scattered through the poem, give us 
a tolerable notion oflwhat thehouse of a Saxon chieftain must have been 
in the country from whence our ancestors came, as well as afterwards in 
that where they finally settled. The romantic story is taken up more 
with imaginary combats with monster? than with domestic scenes, hut it 
, ^contains a few incidents of private life. The hall of King Hro thgar was 
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visited by a monster named Grendei, who came at night to prey upon its 
inhabitants ; and it was Beowulf's mission to free them from this noc- 
turnal scourge. By direction of the primeval coastguards, he and his 
men proceeded by the “ street" already mentioned to the hall of Hroth- 
gar, at the entrance to which they laid aside their armour and left their 
weapons. Beowulf found the chief and his followers drinking their ale 
and mead, and made known the object of his journey. “ Then,” says 
the poem, “there was for the sons of the Geats (Beowulf and his 
followers), altogether, a bench cleared in the beer-hall ; there the bold 
of spirit, free from quarrel, went to sit; the thane observed his office, he 
that in his hand bare the twisted ale-cup ; he poured the bright sweet 
liquor; meanwhile the poet sang serene in Heorot (the name of Hroth- 
gar’s palace), there was joy of heroes.” Thus the company passed their 
time, listening to the bard, boasting of their exploits, and telling their 
stories, until Wealthcow, Hrothgar’s queen, entered and “ greeted the 
men in the hall.” She now served the liquor, offeiing the cup first to 
her husband, and then to the rest of the guests, after which she seated 
herself by Hrothgar, and the festivities continued till it was time to retire 
to bed. Beowulf and his followers were left to sleep in the hall — “ the 
wine-hall, the treasure-house of men, variegated with vessels ” ( fattutn 
/dime). Grendei came in the night, and after a dreadful combat received 
his death-wound from Beowulf. The noise in the hall was great ; “ a 
fearful terror fell on the North Danes, on each of those who from the 
walls heard the outcry." These were the watchmen stationed on the 
wall forming the chieftain’s palace, that inclosed the whole mass of 
buildings (ofwealle). 

As far as we can judge by the description given in the poem, Hrothgar 
and his household in their bowers or bed-chambers had heard little of 
the tumult, but they went early in the morning to the hall to rejoice in 
Beowulf’s victory. There was great feasting again in the hall that day, 
and Beowulf and his followers were rewarded with rich gifts. After 
dinner the minstrel again took up the harp, and sang some of the 
favourite histories of their tribe. “The lay was sung, % song of the 
gleeman, the joke rose again, the noise from the benches grew loud, cup- 
bearers gave the wine from wondrous vessels.” Then the queen, “under 
a golden crown,” aga,in served the cup to Hrothgar and Beowulf. She 
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afterwards went as befoie to her scat, and “there was the costliest ot 
feasts, the men drank wine,” until bedtime anived a second time. 
While their leader appeals to have been accommodated with a clumber, 
Beowulf’s men again occupied the hall. “They bared the bench- 
planks ; it was spread all over with beds and bolsters ; at their heads 
they set their war-rims, the bright shield-wood ; thcic, on the bench, 
might easily be seen, above the warrior, his helmet lofty in war, the 
ringed mail-shiit, and the solid shield ; it was their custom ever to be 
ready for war, both in house and in field.” 

Grendel had a mother (it was the primitive form of the legend of the 
devil and his dam), and this second night she came unexpectedly to 
avenge her son, and slew one of Hiolhgaris favourite counsellors and 
nobles, who must therefore have also slept in the hall. Beowulf and his 
warriors next day went in search of this new marauder, and succeeded 
in destroying her, after which exploit they returned to their own home 
laden with rich presents. 

These sketches of eaily manners, slight as they may be, are invaluable 
to us, in the absence of all other documentary record during several 
ages, until after the Anglo-Saxons had been converted to Christianity. 
During this long period we have, however, one source of invaluable 
inhumation, though of a restricted kind — the brnrows or graves of our 
primeval forefathers, which contain almost every description of article 
that they used when alive. In that solitary document, the poem of 
Beowulf, we are told of the aims which the Saxons used, of the dresses 
in which they were dad ; of the rings, and bracelets, and ornaments, of 
which .they weie proud; of the “solid cup, the valuable drinking-vessel,” 
from which they quaffed the mead, or the vases from which they poured 
it ; but we can obtain no notions of the form or character of these 
articles. From the graves, on the contrary, we obtain a perfect know- 
ledge of the form and design of all these various articles, without deriv- 
ing any knowledge as to the manner in which they were used. The 
subject now becomes a more extensive one; and in the Anglo-Saxon 
barrows in England we find a mixture, in these articles, of Anglo-Saxon 
and Roman, which furnishes a remarkable illustration of the mixture 
of the races. We are all perfectly well acquainted with Roman types ; 
and in the few examples which can be here given of articles found in 
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early Anglo-Saxon barrows, I shall only intioduce such as will enable 
us to judge what classes of the subsequent medieval types were really 
derived from pure Saxon or Teutonic oiiginals. 

It is curious enough that the poet who composed the ro man ce of 
“Beowulf” enumerates amongthe treasures in theancient barrow, guarded 
by the dragon who was finally slain by his hero, “the dear, or precious 
diinking-cup” {drynr-feet debre). Diinking-cups are frequently found in 
the Saxon barrows or graves in England. A group, representing the 
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more usual forms of these cups, is given in our cut, No. x, found chiefly 
in barrows in Kent, and preserved in the collections of Lord Lotides- 
borough and Mr Rolfe, the latter of which is now in the possession of 
Mr Mayer, of Liverpool. The example to the left no doubt represents 
the “ twisted ” pattern, so often mentioned in “ Beowulf,” and evidently 
the favourite ornament among the early Saxons. All these cups are of 
glass; they are so formed that it is evident they could not stand upright, 
so that it was necessary to empty them at a draught. This chaiacter- 
istic of the old drinking-cups is said to have given rise to the modem 
name of tumblers. 

That these glass drinking-cups— or, if we like to use the term, these 
glasses — were implements peculiar to the Germanic race to which the 
Saxons belonged, and not derived from the Romans, we have corrobo- 
rative evidence iu discoveries made on the Continent. X will only take 
examples from some graves of the same early period, discovered at Sel- 
zen, in Rhenish Hesse, an interesting account of which was published at 
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MainU, in 1848, by the brothers W. and L. T.indenschmit. In these 
giaves several drinking-cups were found, also of glass, and resembling 
in cbaiacter the two middle figuies in our cut, No. 1. Three specimens 
aie given in the cut, No. 2. In our cut, No. 5 (see next page), is one of 
the cup-shaped glasses, also found in these Hessian graves, which closely 

resembles that given in the cut, No. 
1. None of the cups of the cham- 
pagne-glass form, like those found 
in England, occur in these foreign 
barrows, 

We shall find also that the pot- 
tery of the later Anglo-Saxon period 
presented a mixture of forms, partly 
derived from those which had Ire- 

No. . — Goonwo-Savon D»«ki» K -Gi<u.scs. ion S ed to thc Saxon »ce in their pri- 
mitive condition, and partly copied 
or imitated from those of the Romans. In fact, in our Anglo-Saxon 
graves we find much purely Roman poltcTy intermingled with earthen 
vessels of Saxon manufacture ; and this is also the case in Germany. 
As Roman forms are known to eveiy one, we need only give the pure 
Saxon types. Our cut, No. 3, represents five examples, and will give n 
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sufficient notion of their general character. The two to the left were 
l^ken, with a huge quantity more, of similar character, from a Saxon 
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cemeteiy at Kingston, near Deiby ; the vessel in the middle, and the 
upper one to the right, arc from Kent; and the lower one to the light 
is also fiom the cemetery at Kingston. Several of these were usually 
considered as types of ancient Diiush pottery, unlil their real chaiacter 
was lecently demonstrated, and it is corroboiated by the discovery of 
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similar pottery in what I will term the Germano-Saxon graves. Four 
examples from the cemetery at Selzen are given in the cut, No. 4. We 
have here not only the rude-formed vessels with lamps on the side, but 
also the characteristic ornament of 
| crosses in circles. The next cut, No, 

5, represents two earthen vessels of 
another description, found in the 
graves at Selzen. The one to the 
right is evidently the prototype of 
ounnodem pitcher, lam informed 
there is, in the Museum at Dover) a 
specimen of pottery of this shape, 

taken from an Anglo-Saxon bairow . .^Germans-S^Noo pottery and Glass, 
in that neighbourhood; and Mr 

Roach Smith took fragments of another from an Anglo-Saxon tumulus 
near the same place. The other variation of the pitcher here given is 
remarkable, not on account of similar specimens having been found, as 
far as I know, in graves in England, but because vessels Qf a similar 
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form are found rather commonly in the Anglo-Saxon illuminated manu- 
scripts. One of these is given in the group, No. 6, which lcpiesents 

three types of the later Anglo-Saxon 


pottery, selected horn a large rrum- 
f. }/ bei copied by Stiutt horn Anglo* 

Saxon manuscripts. The figure to 
T fls 3 the left, rn this group, is a later 

’Sgjj|ffe' Saxon form of the pitcher ; perhaps 
S the singular foim of the handle may 

No. 6 —Anglo-Saxon Pottsry have originated in an enor of the 

draughtsman. 

Among the numerous aiticles of all kinds found m the early Anglo- 
Saxon giaves, are bowls of metal (generally btonze or copper), oflen 

_ very thickly gilt, and of elegant 

forms ; they are, perhaps, borrowed 
^ ^ from tire Romans. Three examples 

are given in the cut, No. 7, all 
found in Rent. They wore pro- 
bably intended foi the set vice of the 

table. Anolhci class of utensils 

- ^pcjh_-JL — E — — 1 found rathci commonly in the 

illjl Anglo-Saxon barrows ate buckets. 

„ , , „ _ , The first of those represented in 

our cut, No. 8, was found in a 
Saxon barrow near Marlboiough, in Wiltshire ; the other was found on 
the Chatham, lines. As far as my own experience goes, I beheve these 

buckets ate usually found with male 
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a skeletons, and from this circum- 
stance, and the fact of their being 
usually ornamented, I am inclined 
to think they served some purposes 
connected with the festivities of the 

Wo. 8 -Anglo-Saxon Bucko* ha3i ’> P 10 ^ *** U&ed t0 

carry the ale or mead, The Anglo- 
Saxon translation ,of the Book of Judges (chap. vir. 20), readers 
tydrias conftegisimi by to-ltacon tha him, " they broke the buckets/’ 
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A common name for. this implement, which was properly hue, was a seen, 
which signified literally a vessel made of ash, the favourite wood of the 
Anglo-Saxons. Our cut, No. 9, represents a bucket of wood with very 
delicately-formed bronze hoops and handle, found in a banow in 
Bourne Park, near Canterbury. The wood was entirely decayed ; but 
the hoops and handle are in the collection of the late Lord Londes- 
borough. Such buckets have also been found under similar circum- 
stances on the Continent. The close resemblance between the 
weapons and other instruments found in the English barrows, and in 
those at Selzen, may be illustrated by a comparison of the two axes 
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represented in the cut, No- 10. The upper one was found at Selzen ; 
the lower one is in the museum of Mr Rolfe, and was obtained from a 
barrow in the Isle of Thanet. The same similarity is observed between 
the knives, which is the more remarkable, as the later Anglo-Saxon 
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knives were quite of a different form. The example, cut No. 11, taken 
from a grave at Selzen, is the only instance I know of 8. knife of this 
t early period of Saxon history with the handle preserved; it has been 
beautifully enamelled. This may be taken as the type of the primitive 
Anglo-Saxon knife. 
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Having given these few examples of the general forms of the imple- 
ments in use among the Saxons before their conversion to Christianity, 
as much to illustiate their manners, as described by “Beowulf," as to show 
what classes of types were oiiginally Saxon, we will pioceed to Lreat of 
their domestic manneis, as we learn them from the mote numerous and 
more definite documents of a later period. We shall find it convenient 
to consider the subject separately as it regards in-door life and out-door 
life, and it will be proper first that we should foim some definite notion 
of an Anglo-Saxon house. 

We can already form some notion of the primeval Saxon mansion 
from oui brief review of the poem of “Beowulf j” and we shall find that it 
continued neatly the same down to a late period. The most important 
part of the building was the hall, on which was bestowed all the orna- 
mentation of which the builders and decorators of that early period weie 
capable. Halls built of stone are alluded to in a religious poem at the 
beginning of the Exeter book j yet, in the earlier period at least, thotts 
can be little doubt that the materials of building were chicily wood. 
Around, or near this hall, stood, in sepaiate buildings, the bed-chambeis, 
or boweis (Mr), of which the latter name is only now prescived as 
applied to a summer-house in a gaidcn; hut the reader of old English 
poetry will remember well the common phrase of a brid in lure, a lady 
in her bower or chamber. These buildings and the household offices 
were all grouped within an inclosure, or outward wall, which, 1 imagine, 
was generally of earth, for the Anglo-Saxon word, tvea/l, was applied to 
an earthen rampart, as well as to masonry. What is termed in. the poem 
of “Judith," wealles gedt, the gate of the wall, was the entrance through 
this indosure or rampart. I am convinced that many of the earthworks 
which are often looked upon as ancient camps, are nothing more than 
the remains of tire inclosures of Anglo-Saxon residences. 

In “Beowulf," the sleeping-rooms of Horthgar and his court seem to 
have been so completely detached from the hall, that their inmates did 
not hear the combat that was going on in the latter building at night. 
Iti smaller houses the sleeping-rooms were fewer, or none, until we arrive 
at the simple room ifl which the inmates had board and lodging together, 
with a mere hedge fbr its indosure, the prototype of our ordinary cottage 
/and garden. The wall served for a defence against robbers and enemies, 
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while, in times of peace and tranquillity, it was a protection from in- 
discreet intruders, for the doois of the hall and chambers seem to have 
been generally Icfl open. Bcggais assembled round the door of the 
wall — the ostium do mils — to wait for alms. 

| The vocabularies of the Anglo-Saxon period furnish us with the 
names of most of the parts of the ordinary dwellings. The entrance 
thiough the outer wall into the court, the strength of which is alluded to 
j in caily writers, was properly the gate {gedt). The whole mass inclosed 
within this wall constituted the burh (burgh), or tun, and the inclosed 
[ court itself seems to have been designated as the cafer-lun or inburh. 
The wall of the hall, or of the internal buildings in general, was called a 
ivag, or wah, a distinctive word which remained in use till a late period 
in the English language, and seems to have been lost partly through the 
similarity of sound.* The entrance to the hall, or to the other buildings 
| in the interior, was the dttni, or door, which was thus distinguished 
fiom the gate. Another kind of door mentioned in the vocabularies 
j was a hlid-gaia, literally a gate with a lid or cover, which was perhaps, 
however, a word merely invented to represent the Latin valva, which is 
given as its equivalent. The door js described in “ Beowulf” as being 
“fastened with fire-bands" (Jyr-bendum fast, I. 1448), which must mean 
iron bars.f Either before the door of the ball, or between the door and 
the interior apartment, was sometimes a selde , literally a shed, hut per- * 
haps we might now call it a portico. The different parts of the archi- 
tectural structure of the hall enumerated in the vocabularies are siajwl, 
a post or log set in the ground ; stipere, a pillar ; beam , a beam ; rafter, 
a rafter; lata, a lath ; swer, a column. The columns supported bigds, 
an arch or vault, or fyrsl, the interior of the roof, the ceiling. The 
hrof or roof, was called also theem, or thscen, a word derived from the 

* The distraction between the ■waghe and math continued to a comparatively ljrte 
peiiod. Halliweli, “Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words,” v. % oaghe, quotes 
the following lines from a manuscript of the fifteenth century • — 

M So hedotisely that atorme gantie fatte. 

That sondir it blasts bothe waghe and walle.” 

• 

1 + It appears not, however, to have been customary to lock the doors during the 

absehce of the family, hut merely to leave some one to take care of the house. This, 
at least, was the case in 'Winchester, as we learn from the Mitade$ of Sfc Swrthun, by 
the W^ajc Lantfred. > 
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verb iheccan, to cover j bul although this is the original of our modem 
word thatch , our readers must not suppose that the Anglo-Saxon thcrmi 
meant what we call a thatched roof, for we have the Anglo-Saxon word 
thac-tigd, a thatch-tile, as well as hrof-tigel, a roof-tile. There was some- 
times one story above the giound-floor, for which the vocabularies give 
the Latin word solarium , the origin of the later medieval word, solcr; 
but it is evident that this was not common to Anglo-Saxon houses, and 
the only name for it was ttp-flor , an upper-floor. It was appioached 
by a stager, so named from the verb stigan, to ascend, and the origin of 
our modem word stair. There were windows to the hall, which were 
probably improvements upon the ruder primitive Saxon buildings, for 
the only Anglo-Saxon words for a window are eag-thyrl, an eye-hole, 
and eag-duru , an eye-door. 

We have unfoitunately no special descriptions of Anglo-Saxon houses, 
but scattered incidents in the Anglo-Saxon historians show us that this 
general airangement of the house lasted down to the latest period of 
their monarchy. Thus, in the year 755, Cynewulf, King of the West 
Saxons, was murdered at Met ton by the ./Etheling Cyneard. The cir- 
cumstances of the story are but imperfectly understood, unless we bear 
in mind the above description of a house. Cynewulf had gone to Mer- 
ton privately, to visit a lady there, who seems to have been his mistress, 
and he only took a small party of his followers with him. Cyneard, 
having received information of this visit, assembled a body of men, 
entered the inclosure of the house unperceived (as appears by the con- 
text), and surrounded the detached chamber (Mr) in which was the 
king with the lady. The king, taken by surprise, rushed to the door 
(on tha dttrn code), and was there slain fighting. The king’s attendants, 
although certainly within the inclosure of the house, were out of hear- 
ing of this sudden fray (they were probably in the hall), but they were 
roused by the woman's screams, rushed to the spot,, and fought till, 
overwhelmed by the numbers of their enemies, they also were all slain 
The murderers now took possession of the house, and shut the 
entrance gate-of the wall of inclosure, to protect themselves against 
the body of the king’s followers who had been left at a distance. 
These, next day, when, they heard what had happened* hastened to 
the spot, attacked the house, and continued fighting around the gate 
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(ymb thd gettv), until they made then way in, and slew all the men who 
were Ihete. Again, we are told, in the “ Ramsey Chronicle,” published 
by Gale, of a rich man in the Danish period, who was oppressive to his 
people, and, therefore, suspicious of them. He accordingly had four 
watchmen every night, chosen alternately from his household, who kept 
guard at the outside of his hall, evidently for the purpose of preventing 
his enemies from being admitted into the inclosure by treachery. He 
lay in his chamber, or bower. One night the watchmen, having drunk 
more than usual, were unguarded in their speech, and talked together 
of a plot into which they had entered against the life of their lord. He, 
happening to be awake, heard their conversation from his chamber, 
and defeated their project. We see here the chamber of the lord of the 
mansion so little substantial in its construction that its inmates could 
hear what was going on out of doors. At a still later period, a Nor- 
thumbrian noble, whom Hercward visited in his youth, had a building 
for wild beasts within his house or inclosure. One day a bear broke 
loose, and immediately made for the chamber or bower of the lady of 
the household, in which she had taken shelter with her women, and 
whither, no doubt, the savage animal was attracted by their cries. We 
gather from the context that this asylum would not have availed them, 
had not young Hereward slain the bear before it reached them, In 
fact, the lady’s chamber was still only a detached room, probably 
with a very weak door, which was not capable of withstanding any 
force. 

The Harleian Manuscript, No. 603 (in the British Museum), contains 
several illustrations of Anglo-Saxon domestic architecture, most of 
which are rather sketchy and indefinite j but there is one picture (fol. 
57, v°) which illustrates, in a very interesting manner, the distribution 
of the house. Of this an exact copy is given in the accompanying cut, 
No. 12.* The manuscript is, perhaps, as old as rise ninth century, and 
the picture here given illustrates Psalm cxi., in the Vulgate version, the 
description of the just and righteous chieftain : the beggars are admitted 

* Strutt has engraved, without indicating the manuscript from which it is taken, a 
small Saxon house, consisting of one hall or place for living in, with a Chamber 
attached, exactly like the domestic chapel and its attached chamber in our cat, No. 
12. This seems to have been the usual shape of small houses In the Anglo-Saxon 
period- 
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bowers to the right is the domestic chapel, and the little room attached 
is perhaps the chamber of the chaplain. 

It is evidently the intention in this picture to represent the walls of 
the rooms as being formed, in the lower part, of masonry, with timber 
walls above, and all the windows are in the timber walls. If we make 
allowance for want of perspective and proportion in the drawing, it is 
probable that only a small portion of the elevation was masomy, and 
that the wooden walls ( parities ) were laised above it, as is very com- 
monly the case in old timber-houses still existing. The greater portion of 
the Saxon houses were certainly of timber ; in Alfiic’s colloquy, it is the 
carpenter, or worker in wood (se irco-wyrhia), who builds houses ; and, as 
I have said, the very word to express the operation of building, Umbrian, 
getimbrian, signified literally to constmct of limber. We observe in the 
above representation of a house, that none of the buildings have moie 
than a ground-floor, and this seems to have been a characteristic of tire 
houses of all classes. The Saxon word fior is generally used in the 
early writers to represent the Latin pavimentum. Thus the “ variegated 
floor” (on fdgre flbr) of the hall mentioned in “ Beowulf" ( 1 . 1454) was a 
paved floor, perhaps a tessellated pavement ; as the road spoken of in 
an earlier part of the poem (sired wees stdn-fdh , the street was stone- 
variegated, L 644) describes a Roman paved-road. The term upper-floor 
occurs once or twice, but only I think in translating from foreign Latin 
writers. The only instance that occurs to my memory of an upper- 
floor in an Anglo-Saxon house, is the story of Dunstan’s council at Caine 
in 978, when, according to the “Saxon Chronicle,” the witan or council 
fell from an upper-floor (of ane up-florari), while Dunstan himself 
avoided their fate by supporting himself on a beam ( uppon anum beams). 
The buildings in the above picture are all roofed with tiles of different 
* forms, evidently copied from the older Roman roof-tiles. Perhaps the 
flatness of these roofs is only to be considered as a proof of the draughts- 
man’s ignorance of perspective. One of Alfric's homilies applies the 
epithet steep to a roof — on tham sticelan hrqfe. The hall is not unfre- 
quently described as lofty. * 

The collective house had various names in Anglo-Saxon. It was 
called his, a house — a general term for all residences great or small ; 
it was called heal or hall, because that was the most important part of 
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the building — we still call gentlemen’s scats halls j it was called Ham, as 
I have said before, as being the family residence or home of its pos- 
sessor ; and it was called tun, in regard of its inclosure. 

The Anglo-Saxons chose for their country-houses a position which 
commanded a prospect around, because such sites afforded protection, 
at the same time that they enabled the possessor to overlook his own 
landed possessions. The “ Ramsey Chronicle," describing the beautiful 
situation of the mansion at “ Schitlingdonia " (Shillington), in Bedford- 
shire, tells us that the surrounding country lay spread out like a pauo- 
rama, from the door of the hall — ubi ab ostio aula iota fen villa el late 
patens ager arabilis oculis subjaeet intumtis. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In-Door Life among the Anglo-Saxons. — The Hall and its Hospitality . — 
The Saxon Meal. — Provisions and Cookery. — After-Dinner Occu- 
pations. — Drunken Brawls. 

T HE introductory observations in the preceding chapter will be 
sufficient to show that the mode of life, the vessels and utensils, 
and even the residences, of the Anglo-Saxons, were a mixture of those 
they derived from their own forefathers with those which they bor- 
rowed from the Romans, whom they found established in Britain. It 
is interesting to us to know that we have retained the ordinary forms 
of pitchers and basins, and, to a certain degree, of drinking-vessels, 
which existed so many centuxies ago among our ancestors before they 
established themselves in this island. The beautiful forms which had 
been brought from the classic South were not able to supersede national 
habit. Our modern houses derive more of their form and arrange- 
ment from those of our Saxon forefathers than from any other source. 
We have seen that the original Saxon arrangement of a house was 
preserved hy that people to the last ; but it does not follow that they 
did not sometimes adopt the Roman houses they found standing, 
although they seem never to have imitated them. I believe Lord 
' Lytton’s description of the Saxonised Roman house inhabited hy 
Hilda, to he quite truthful,* Roman villas, when uncovered at the 
present day, are sometimes found to have undergone alterations which 
can only be explained hy supposing that they were made when later 
possessors adapted them to Saxon manners. Such alterations appear 
to me to be visible in the villa at Hadstock, in Essex, opened hy the , 
, * la “Harold, tie Last of the Saxon Kings.” 
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late Lord Braybrooke.* In one place the outer wall seems to have 
been broken through to make a new entrance, and a road of tiles, 
which was supposed to have been the bottom of a water-course, was 
more probably the paved pathway made by the Saxon possessor. 
Houses in those times were seldom of long duration. We learn from 
the domestic anecdotes given in saints’ legends and other writings, 
that they were very frequently burnt by accidental fires j thus the main 
part of the house, the timber-work, was destioyed j and as ground was 
then not valuable, and there was no want of space, it was much easier 
to build a new house in another spot, and leave the old foundations 
till they were buried in rubbish and earth, than to clear them away in 
order to rebuild on the same site. Earth soon accumulated under 
such circumstances j and this accounts for our finding, even in towns, 
so much of the remains of the houses of an early period undisturbed 
at a considerable depth under the present surface of the ground. 

It has already been observed that the most important part of the 
Saxon house was the hall. It was the place where the household 
{hired) collected round their lord and protector, and where tho visitor 
or stranger was first received, — the scene of hospitality. The house- 
holder there held open-house, for the hall was the public apartment, 
the doors of which were never shut against those who, whether known 
or unknown,, appeared worthy of entrance. The reader of Saxon his- 
tory will remember the beautiful comparison made by one of King 
Edwin’s chieftains in the discussion on the reception to be given to the 

* 1 believe that anothet example of the change of die Roman villa into the great 
Saxon mansion may he pointed out in Knebworlh, in Hevtfoidshite, the family man- 
sion. of Lord Lytton, the Anglo-Saxon name of -which would he Kntbbas wcort/t—ftie 
agricultural or rural mansion of Kncbba, which is a veiy good Anglo-Saxon name. 
We know that the villa was an agricultural establishment, and there axe undoubted 
tiaces of the former existence of a Roman villa at Knebworlh. Close adjoining to 
the modem park are found seveial harrows, probably the tombs of some of the 
Roman lords of the villa. When the land was divided among the Anglo-Saxon 
conquevois, the one to whose lot it fell seems to have imitated his Roman piede- 
cessore as far as he could, and continued to occupy it as an agriculluial villa, giving 
to it tlie name, by which it would be known in his own language, of a wtoiih. 
Perhaps the "present mansion of Knebworth stands on or near the site of tho Roman 
villa. 

Wherever we find a modem local name ending in -worth at -worth? (representing the 
-Anglo-Saxon Wear'S or weoipig), we may, X think, ashume it to be the site of a Roman 
l villa. 


( 
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missionary Paulinus. “ The present life of man, 0 king, seems to me, 
in comparison of that time which is unknown to us, like to the swift 
flight of a sparrow through the hall where you sit at your meal in 
winter, with your chiefs and attendants, warmed by a fire made in the 
middle of the hall, whilst storms of rain or snow prevail without ; the 
sparrow, flying in at one door and immediately out at another, whilst 
he is visible, is safe from the wintry stoim, but after this short space of 
fair weather, he immediately vanishes out of your sight, into the dart 
winter from which he had emerged.” Dining in private was always 
considered disgraceful, and is mentioned as a blot in a man’s character. 

Internally, the walls of the hall were covered with hangings or 
tapestry, which were called in Anglo-Saxon wah-hnegd, or wah-rift , 
wall-clothing. These appear sometimes to have been mere plain cloths, 
but at other times they were richly ornamented, and not unfrequently 
embroidered with historical subjects. So early as the seventh century, 
Aldhelm speaks of the hangings or curtains being dyed with purple 
and other colours, and ornamented with images, and he adds, that “ if 
finished of one colour uniform, they would not seem beautiful to the 
eye.” Among the Saxon wills printed by Hickes, we find several 
bequests of /mil wah-riflas, or wall-tapestries for the hall; and it 
appears that, in some cases, tapestries of a richer and more precious 
character than those in common use were reserved to be hung up only 
on extraordinary festivals. There were hooks or pegs on the wall, 
upon which various objects were hung for convenience. In an anec- 
dote told in the contemporary “ Life of Dunstan,” he is made to hang his 
harp against the wall of the room. Arms and armour more especially 
were hung against the wall of the hall. The author of the “ Life 
of Hereward ” describes the Saxon insurgents who had taken posses- 
sion of Ely as suspending their aims in this manner; and in one 
of the riddles in the “ Exeter Book,” a war-vest is introduced speaking 
of itself thus : — 


hwilum hongige, 
hyrstum fnstwed, 
wlitig on wage, 
J>ser weras dunce?, 
freolio fyrd-sceorp. 


Sometimes I hang, 
with ornaments adorned, # 
splendid on the wall, 
where men drink, 

a goodly war-vesst .— Exeter Book, p. 395. 


We have no allusion in Anglo-Saxon writers to chimneys, or fire- 
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places, in our modem acceptation of the teim. When necessary, the 
fire seems to have been made on the flooi, in the place most con- 
venient We find instances in the early saints’ legends where the hall 
was burnt by incautiously lighting the fire too near the wall. Hence 
it seems to have been usually placed in the middle, and there can be 
little doubt that theie was an opening, or, as it was called in later 
times, a louver, in the roof above, for the escape of the smoke. The 
historian Bede describes a Northumbrian king, in the middle of the 
seventh century, as having, on his return from hunting, entered the 
hall with his attendants, and all standing round the fire to warm 
themselves. A somewhat similar scene, but in more humble life, is 
represented in the accompanying cut, taken from a manuscript calendar 
of the beginning of the eleventh century (MS. Cotton. Julius, A. iv.) 
The material for feeding the fire is wood, which the man to the left is 

bringing from a heap, while his 

_ fi’t. 

companion is administering to 

the fire with a pair of Saxon 

longs ( tangan ). The vocabularies 

give langc, tongs, and lyhg, bel- ' 

lows ; and they speak of col \ coal 

v (explained by the Latin car bo). 

No. *3 — A Party at the Fare. # t * 

and Under, a cinder ( scorium ). 
As all these are Saxon words, and not derived from the Latin, we may 
suppose that they represent tilings known to the Anglo-Saxon race 
from an early period 3 and as charcoal does not produce scorium , or 
cinder, it is perhaps not going too far to suppose that the Anglo-Saxons, 
like the Romans before them, were acquainted with the use of mineral 
coal. We know nothing of any other fire utensils, except that the 
Anglo-Saxons used a fyr-scofi , or fire-shovel. The place in which the 
fire was made was the hearth, or hearth. 

The furniture of the hall appears to have been very simple, for it 
consisted chiefly of benches. These had carpets and cushions j the 
former ara often mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon wills. The Anglo- 





Saxon poems speak of the half as being “adorned with treasures/' from 
which we are perhaps justified in believing that it was customary to 
1 display there in some manner or other the richer and more ornamental 
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of the household vessels. Perhaps one end of the hall was raised 
higher than the rest for the lord of the household, like the dais of later 
times, as Anglo-Saxon writers speak of the hmk-setl, or high seat. The 
table can hardly be considered as furniture, in the ordinary sense of 
the word : it was literally, according to its Anglo-Saxon name bord, a 
board that was brought out for the occasion, and placed upon tressels, 
and taken away as soon as the meal was ended. Among ihe inedited 
Latin cenigmata, or riddles, of the Anglo-Saxon writer Tahtwin, who 
flourished at the beginning of the eighth century, is one upon a table, 
which is curious enough to be given here, from the manuscript in the 
British Museum (MS. Beg. 12 C. xxiii.) The table, speaking in its 
own person, says that it is in the habit of feeding people with all sorts 
of viands ; that while so doing it is a quadruped, and is adorned with 
handsome clothing ; that afterwards it is robbed of all its apparel, and 
when it has been thus robbed it loses its legs : — 

DE MENSA. 

Mullifcris omnes dapibua aaturare solesco, 

Quadrapedem hinc felix ditem me sanxeut aetas, 

Esse tamen pulcllris fatim dum veslibus orner, 

Ceitalim me proedoties spoliare solescunt; 

Raplis ziudata exuviis mox membra rclmqnunt. 

In the illuminated manuscripts, wherever dinner scenes are repre- 
sented, the table is always covered with what is evidently intended for 
a handsome table-cloth, the myse-hragel or bord-clath. The grand pre- 
paration for dinner was laying ihe board ; and it is from this original 
character of the table that we derive our ordinary expression of receiving 
any one “ to board and lodging.” 

The hall was peculiarly the place for eating — and for drinking. The 
Anglo-Saxons had three meals in die day, — the breaking of their fast 
(breakfast) at the third hour of the day, which answered to nine o’clock 
in die morning, according to our reckoning ; the ge-reordung (repast), or 
nbn-mete (noon-meat), or dinner, which is stated to have been held at 
the canonical hour of noon, or three o’clock in die afternoon; and the 
mfen-gmord (evening repast), mfen-gyfl (evening food), cefen-mete (even- 
ing meat), mfen-thenung (evening refreshment), or supper,, the hour of 
which is uncertain. It is probable, from many circumstances, that die 
latter was a meal not originally in use among our Saxon forefathers : 


c 
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perhaps their only meal at an eailier period was the dinner, which was 
always their principal repast ; and we may, perhaps, consider noon as 
mid-day, and not as meaning the canonical hour. 

As I have obseived before, the table, from the royal hall down to the 
most humble of those who could afifoul it, was not lefused to strangers. 
When they came to the hall-door, the guests were requiied to leave tlieir 
arms in the care of a poiter or attendant, and then, whether known or 
not, they took their place at the tables. One of the laws of King Cmit 
dixccts, that if, in the meantime, any one took the weapon thus depo- 
sited, and did hurt with it, the owner should be compelled to clear 
himself of suspicion of being cognisant of the use to be made of his 
arms when he laid them down. History affords us several remaikable 



* instances of the' facility of approach even to the tables of kings during 
the Saxon period. It was this circumstance that led to the murder of 
King Edmund in 946. On St Augustin's day, the king was dining at 
his manor of Puckiechurcli, in Gloucestershire; a bandit named Leofa, 
whom the king had banished for his crimes, and who had returned' 
without leave from exile, had the effrontery to place himself at the royal 
table, by the side of tjpfe of the principal nobles of the court; the king 
^alone recognised him, rose horn his seat to expel him from thpihall, and 
.received his death-wound in the -struggle. In the eleventh century 1 , 
fll jf fen Hereward v^efit, in disguise as a Spy to the court of a Cornish 
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chieftain, he entered the hall while they were feasting, took his place 
among the guests, and was but slightly questioned as to who he was 
and whence he came. 

In the early illuminated manuscripts, dinner scenes are by no means 
uncommon. The cut, No. 14 (taken from Alfric’s version of Genesis, 
MS. Cotton. Claudius, B. iv, fol. 36, v°), represents Abraham's feast on 
the biilh of his child. The guests are sitting at an ordinary long hall- 
table, ladies and gentlemen being mixed together without any apparent 
special arrangement. This manuscript is probably of the beginning of 
the eleventh century. The cut, No. 15, represents another dinner scene, 
from a manuscript probably of the tenth century (Tiberius, C. vi. fol. 5 , 
v°), and presents several peculiarities. The party here is a very small 



No. 15 — Anglo-Saxons at Dinner. 


one, and they sit at a round table. The attendants seem to be serving 
them, in a very remarkable manner, with roast meats, which they bring 
to table on the spits (sj>itv) as they were roasted. Another festive scene 
is represented in the cut, No. 16, taken from a manuscript of the Fsycho- 
machia of the poet Prudentius (MS. Cotton. Cleopatra, C. viii. fol. 15, 
r°). The table is again a round one, at which Luxury and her com- 
panions are seated at supper {sea Gaines ta hyre qfai-ge-reordtmi sill). 1 ' 
It yfill.be observed that in these pictures, the tables are tolerably, 
well covered with vessels of different kinds, jrith the exception of plates. 
Thete are one or two dishes of different;, sizes in* %, 14. Intended, no 
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doubt, for holding bread and other articles ; it was probably an utensil 
borrowed from the Romans, as the Saxon name disc was evidently taken 
from the Latin discus. It is not easy to identify the forms of vessels 
given in these pictures with the words which are found in the Anglo- 
Saxon language, in which the geneial term for a vessel is fat, aval; 
crocca, a pot or pitcher, no doubt of earthenware, is preserved in the 
modem English word crockery; and holla, a bowl, ore, a basin, bledu 
and mcle, each answering to the Latin patera , Impel and ceac , a pitcher or 
urn, hump, a cup (identical in name with the hanap of a later period), 
flaxe, a flask, are all pure Anglo-Saxon words, Many of the foims 
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represented in the manuscripts are recognised at once as identical with 
those which are found in the earlier Anglo-Saxon graves. In. the vo- 
cabularies, the Latin word amphora is translated by crocca, a crock ; and 
lagena by ascot, which means a vessel made of ash wood, and was, in 
all probability, identical with the small wooden buckets so often found 
in the early Saxon graves. In a document preserved in Heming’s 
chaitulary of Canterbury, mention is made of “ an msrrn, winch is other- 
wise called a back-bucket ” (eescen the is athre namon hrygile-huc gedeopttd, 
Hetning, p. 393), which strongly confirms the opinion I have adopted 
as to the purpose of the bucket found in the graves. 



PROVISIONS AND COOKERY. 


The food of the Anglo-Saxons appeal's to have been in geneial rather 
simple in character, although we hear now and then of great feasts, 
probably consisting more in the quantity of provisions than in any great 
variety or refinement in gastronomy. Bread fonned the staple, which 
the Anglo-Saxons appear to have eaten in great quantities, with milk, 
and butter, and cheese. A domestic was termed a man’s hlaf/ztan, or 
loaf-eater ; and the title of lady, given to the chieftain’s wife, is the 
Anglo-Saxon hlaf-dige , or distributer of bread. Theie is a cuiious 
passage in one of Alfric’s homilies, that on the life of St Benedict, 
where, speaking of the use of oil in Italy, the Anglo-Saxon writer ob- 
serves, “ they eat oil in that country with their food as we do butter.” 
The Anglo-Saxons, therefore, buttered their bread. Vegetables ( wyrtati } 
foimed a considerable portion of the food of our forefathers at this 
period; beans ( beam ) are mentioned as ai tides of food, but I remember 
no mention of the eating of peas [pisati) in Anglo-Saxon wi iters. A 
variety of circumstances show that there was a great consumption of 
fish, as well as of poultiy. Of flesh meat, bacon {spic) was the most 
abundant, for the extensive oak forests nourished innumerable droves 
of swine. Much of their other meat was salted, and the place in 
which the salt meat was kept was called, on account of the great pre- 
ponderance of the bacon, a spic-Aus, or bacon-house ; in latter times, 
for the same reason, named the larder. The practice of eating so 
much salt meat explains why boiling seems to have been the prevail- 
ing mode of cooking it. In the manuscript of Alfric’s translation of 
Genesis, already mentioned, we have a figure of a boiling vessel 
(given in our cut, No. 17), which is placed Over the fire on a tripod. 
This vessel was called a pan [patina — one Saxon writer mentions ism 
pamia, an iron pan) or a kettle {cytel). It is very curious to observe 
how many of our trivial expressions at the present day are derived from 
very ancient customs ; thus, for example, we speak of "a kettle of fish,” 
though what we now term a kettle would hardly serve for this branch 
of cookery. In another picture (No. 18) we have a similar boiling vessel, 
placed similarly on a tripod, while the cook is using a wry singular 
utensil to stir the contents. Bede speaks of a goose being taken down 
from a wall to be boiled. It seems probable that in earlier times among 
the Anglo-Saxons, and perhaps at a later period* in the case of large 
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feasts, the cooking was done out of doors. The only words in the 
Anglo-Saxon language for cook and kitchen, aie ebe and cycenc, taken 
from the Latin coqutis and coquina , , a circumstance which seems to show 
that they only improved their rude manner ofliving in this lespect after 
they had become acquainted with the "Romans. Besides boiled meals, 
they ceitainly had roast, or bioilcd, which they called breode, meat which 
had been spiead or displayed to the fire. The vocabularies explain the 
Latin coctns by “boiled or baked” (gesoden, gebacen). They also fiied 
meat, which was then called hyntyng, and the vessel in which it was 




fried was called hyrsting-panne , a frying-pan, Broth, also {broth), was 
much in use. 

In the curious colloquy of Alfric (a dialogue mode to teach the 
Anglo-Saxon youth the Latin names for different articles), three pro- 
fessions are mentioned as requisite to furnish the table ; first, the salter, 
who stored the store-rooms ( cleafan ) and cellars {hedderne), and without 
whom they could not have butter (hrfere ) — they always used salt butter 
— or cheese (cyst ) ; next, the baker, without whose handiwork, we are 
told, every table would seem empty j and lastly, the cook. The work of 
the latter appears not at this time to have been very elaborate. “ If you 
expel me from your society,” he says, “ you will be obliged to eat your 
vegetables green, and your flesh-meat mw, nor can you have any fat 
j^Ofh.” “ We care not, Ji is the fe ply, “ for we i can ourselves cook oqr 
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provisions, and spread them on the table." Instead of grounding his 
defence on the difficulties of his profession, the cook represents that in 
this case, instead of having anybody to wait upon them, they would be 
obliged to be their own servants. It may be observed, as indicating the 
general prevalence of boiling food, that in the above account of the 
cook, the Latin word coquere is rendered by the Anglo-Saxon seothan, 
to boil/* Our words cook and kitchen are the Anglo-Saxon ebe and 
cyccnc, and have no connection with the French cuisine. 

We may form some idea of the proportions in the consumption of 
different kinds of provisions among our Saxon forefathers, by the quan- 
tities given on certain occasions to the monasteries. Thus, according 
to the Saxon Chronicle, the occupier of an estate belonging to the 
Abbey of Medeshamstede (Peterborough) in 852, was to furnish yearly 



No. 19. — Anglo-Saxons at Table. 


sixty loads of wood for firing, twelve of coal {grief d), six of fagots, two 
tuns of pure ale, two beasts fit for slaughter, six hundred loaves, and 
ten measures of Welsh ale. 

It will be observed in the dinner scenes given above, that the guests 
are helping themselves with their hands. Forks Were totally unknown 
to the Anglo-Saxons for the purpose of carrying the food to the mouth, 
and it does not appear that every one at table was furnished with a 
knife. In the cut, No. 19 (taken from MS. Harl, No. 603, fol. 12, r°), 

* William of Malmesbury, de Gest, Pontif. printed in Gale, p. 249, 1 describes the 
Saxons as cooking- their meat in hbett, evidently meaning the sort of ness el -figured in 
the foregoing cuts. The Latin hies, a cauldron or kettle, is interpreted in the early 

r gsaries by the Anglo-Saxon kwtr, or kuerj huoar-boil or h-wezr-cyiet ate interpreted 
the Anglo-Saxon dictionaries as meaning a frying-pan, which if evidently not 
cotract, 
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a party at table are eating without folks or lcnivca. It will be obstuveu 
here, as in the other pictures of this kind, that the Anglo-Saxon bread 
(Jilaf) is in the form of round cakes, much like fhe .Roman loaves in 
the pictuies at Pompeii, and not unlike our cioss-buns at Raster, 
which are no doubt derived from our Saxon forefatheis. Another 
party at dinner without knives or folks is leprescnlcd in the cut Mo. 
20, taken from the same manusciipt (fol. 51, v°.) The tables heie 




No. 20 ■— Anglo-Sn'tons *1 TaUo, 

aie without table-cloths. The use of the fingers in eating explains to 
us why it was consideied necessaiy to wash the hands before and after 
the meal. 

The knife (cnif), as represented in the Anglo-Saxon illuminations, 
has a peculiar form, quite different from that of the earlier knife found in 
the graves, but lesembling rather closely the form of the modern razor. 
Several of these Saxon knives have been found, and one of them, dug 


No. ai.-^Aa Anglo-Saxon Knife. 

up in London, and now in the interesting museum collected by Mr 
Roach Smith, is represented in the accompanying cut, No. at.* 1 The 

• 

* There is one of these knives in the Cambridge Museum, which has been thcie 
gather singularly labelled "a Roman razor ! ” Mr Roach Smith always suspected 
th^Whese knives were late Saxon, and their similarity in foim to those given in the 
Whuscripts shows that lie was conect. 
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blade, of steel (style), which, is the only part preserved, has been inlaid 
with bronze. 

When the repast was concluded, and the hands of the guests washed, 
the tables appear to have been withdrawn from the hall, and the party 
commenced drinking. From the earliest times, this was the occupation 
of the after-pail of the day, when no warlike expedition or piessing 
business interfered with it. The lord and his chief guests sat at the 
high seat, while the others sat round on benches. An old chronicler, 
speaking of a Saxon dinner paity, says, "After dinner they went to 
their cups, to which the English were too much accustomed.” This 
was the case even with the cleigy, as we leain from many of the 
ecclesiastical laws. In the “ Ramsey History,” printed by Gale, we aie 
told of a Saxon bishop who invited a Dane to his house in Older to 
obtain some land from him, and to drive a better bargain, he detci mined 
to make him drunk. He therefore pressed him to stay to dinner, and 
“when they had all eaten enough, the tables were taken away, and 
they passed the rest of the day, till evening, diinking. He who held 
the office of cup-bearer, managed that the Dane’s turn at the cup came 
lound oftener than the others, as the bishop had directed him.” We 
know by the story of Dunstan and King Eadwy, that it was considered 



a great mark of disrespect to the guests, even in a king, to leave the 
drinking early after dinner. 

Our cut, No. 22, taken from the Anglo-Saxon calendar already men- 
tioned (MS. Cotton. Julius, A. vi), represents a party silling at the 
heah-seti \ the high scat, or dais, drinking after dinner. It is the lord of 

* “ Post prandiUm adpooula, quibus Anglinimia sunt assuett.”-*-Chio», J. Walling- 
ford, in Gale, p. 542, 
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the household and his chief fiiends, as is shown by their attendant giiaul 
of honour. The cup-beam, who is serving them, has a napkin in Ins 
hand. The seat is furnished with cushions, and the three persons seated 
on it appear to have large napkins or cloths spread over then knees. 
Similar cloths are evidently represented in our cut, No. 16. Whether 
these are the setl-hrcegel, or seat-cloths, mentioned in some of the Anglo- 
Saxon wills, is uncertain. 

It will be obscived that the greater part of the drinking-cups bear a 
resemblance in foim to those of the moie ancient peiiod which we find 
in Anglo-Saxon graves, and of which some examples have been given in 
the preceding chapter. We cannot tell whether those seen in the 
pictures be intended for glass or other material ; but it is ceitain that 
the Anglo-Saxons were ostentatious of diinking-cups and other vessels 
made of the precious metals. Shaion Turner, in liis “ History of the 
Anglo-Saxons,” has collected together a number of instances of such 
valuable vessels. In one will, thiee silver cups arc bequeathed; in 
another, four cups, two of which wcie of die value of four pounds ; in 
anothei, four silver cups, a cup with a fringed edge, a wooden cup 
variegated with gold, a wooden-knobbed cup, and two veiy handsome 
diinking-cups {s inhere sccnuvg-ciijifiaii). Othci similar documents men- 
tion a golden cup, with a golden dish ; a gold cup of immense weight ; 
a dish adorned with gold, and another with Grecian workmanship 
(probably brought from. Byzantium). A lady bequeaths a golden cup 
weighing four marks and a half. Mention of silver cups, silver basins, 
&c., is of frequent occurrence. In 833, a king gave his gilt cup, 
engraved outside with vine-dressers fighting dragons, which he called 
his cross-bowl, because it had a cross marked within it, and it had four 
angles projecting, also like a cross. These cups were given frequently 
as marks of affection and remembrance. The Lady Ethelgiva pre- 
sented to the Abbey of Ramsey, among other things, “ two silver cups, 
for the use of the brethren in the refectory, in order that, while drink is 
served in them to the brethren at their repast, my memory may be more 
firmly imprinted on their hearts.” * It is a curious proof of the value 

* “ Dnos ciphos argeuteos .... ad eerviendum fratribus in refectorio, quatenus, 
dmn is ejs potns edentibus fratiibus nliniitrftlur, memouft mei ecu am cordibus arctius 
inculfietur.” — Hist, Eameaiensis, in Gale, p. 406. 
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of such vessels, that in the picluics of warlike expeditions, where two 
or three articles are heaped together as a kind of symbolical repre- 
sentation of the value of the spoils, vessels of the table and dnnking- 
cups and drinking-horns are generally included. Our cut, No. 23, 
represents one of these groups (taken from the Cottonian Manu- 
script, Claudius, C. viii.); it contains a ciown, a biacelet or ling, 
two drinking-horns, a jug, and two other vessels. 

The drinking-horn was in common use among the 
Anglo-Saxons. It is seen on the table or in the 
hands of the drinkers in more than one of our 
cuts. In the will of one Saxon lady, two buffalo- 
hoins are mentioned; thiee horns worked with 
gold and silver are mentioned in one inventory ; 
and we find four horns enumerated among the 
effects of a monastic house. The Meician King 
Witlaf, with somewhat of the sentiment of the 
Lady Elhelgiva, gave to the Abbey of Cioyland 
the horn of his table, “ that the cider monks may drink from it on 
festivals, and in their benedictions remember sometimes the soul of 
the donoi.” 

We have a fine example of these early drinking horns in what is 



No 23 — Articles of Value. 



No. 24.— Horn of TJlphus. 


called the horn of Ulplius (Wulf,) which has been preserved in the 
Cathedral of York, where it is now shown in the vestry. It is repre- 
sented in die accompanying cut, No. 24. , 

The liquors drunk by the Saxons were chiefly ale and mead; the 
immense quantity of honey that was then produced in this country, as 
we learn from Domesday-book and other records, shows ns how great 
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must have been the consumption of the latter ailicle. Welsh ale is 
especially spoken of. Wine was also in use, though it was an expensive 
aiticle, and was in a gieal measure restricted to poisons above the 
common lank. Accoiding to Alfiic’s Colloquy, the meichant brought 
fiom foieign countiies wine and oil j and when the scholar is asked why 
he does not dunk wine, he says he is not nch enough to buy it, “ and 
wine is not the dunk of children 01 fools, but of eldeis and wise men.” 
Our Teutonic foiefatheis appear to have been made acquainted with 
wine through the Romans, fiom whom the Anglo-Saxons bonowed the 
name, their word win, the Latin vinum , for they had no woid of then 
own foi it, and they no doubt found it here when they settled in this 
island piovince. Afteiwards it appears to have been especially in 
favoui among the cleigy. Tliete weie vmeyaids in England m the times 
of the Saxons, and wine was made fiom them ; buL they wcie chiefly 
attached to the monastic establishments, few of which weie without a 
vineyard. William of Malmesbury speaks of a vineyard attached to 
his monastery, which was fiist planted at the beginning of the eleventh 
centuiy by a Greek monk who settled there, and who bpenl all his time 
m cultivating it. But wine appeals novel to have been a common 
dunk among the Anglo-Saxons, but to have been, even till a late date, 
a special cause of over-indulgence when iulioduced into their feasts. We 
leam from the Anglo-Saxon Chionicle, that, in the year to 12, when the 
Danish army assembled at London, under Ethic Slreona, and put to 
death Archbishop ^Elfheali, that this outiage aiose partly fiom the ex- 
citement of drunkenness, into which they had fallen in consequence 
of “wine having been brought thither from the south,” meaning pro- 
bably from die vineyards in our southern counties. Various cii- 
cumstances caused the cultivation of the vine to be abandoned in 
our island ; and indeed the quality of the wine pioduced here must 
have been far inferior to that of the Continent. Some contempo- 
rary wiiters inform us that the wine in England was hardly potable, 
and foreign wines soon began to be imported in large quantities, 
until in thp tiiirteenth century they were found here in abundance. 
In the time of King John the sale of wine was encouraged by royal 
ordinances. 

In their drinking, the Anglo-Saxons had various festive ceremonies, 
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one of which is made known to us by the populai stoiy of the lady 
Rowena and the British king. When the ale or wine was first served, 
the diinkeis pledged each other, with ceitain phiases of wishing health, 
not much unlike the mode in which we still take wine with each other 
at table, oi as people of the less refined classes continue to diink the 
fiist glass to the health of the company ; but among the Saxons the 
ceremony was accompanied with a kiss. In our cut, No. 14 (p. 34), the 
paity appear to be pledging each other. 

The Anglo-Saxon potations weie accompanied with various kinds of 
amusements. One of these was telling stories, and lecounting the 
exploits of themselves or of their friends. Another was singing their 
national poetry, to which the Saxons were much attached. In the less 
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elevated class, wheie professed minstrels were not retained, each guest 
was minstiel in his turn, Caedmon, as his stoiy is related by Bede, 
became a poet tluough the emulation thus excited. One of the eccle- 
siastical canons enacted under King Edgar enjoins “that no priest be 
a minstrel at the ale (ealuscbp), nor in any wise act the gleeman (glimge), 
with himself or with other men.’’ In the account of the murder of 
King Ethelbeit in Heiefordshire, by the treachery of Offa’s wicked 
queen (a.d. 792), we are told that the royal paity, after dinner, “spent 
the whole day with music and dancing in great glee.” The cut, No. 
25 (taken from the Karl. MS., No. 603), is a perfect illustiadon of this 
incident of Saxon story. The cup-beater is serving the guest with 
wine from a vessel which is evidently a Saxon imitation of the Roman 
amphora; it is perhaps the Anglo-Saxon tester or sastrf; a word, no 
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doubt, taken from the Latin sextan us, and canying with it, in general, 
the notion of a certain measure. In Saxon translations from the Latin, 
amphora is often rendered by s ester. We have heie a choice party of 
minstrels and gleemen. Two are occupied with the harp, which ap- 
pears, from a compaiison of “Beowulf” with the later writeis, to have 
been the national instalment. It is not cleai from 
the picture whether the two men are playing both 
on the same harp, or whether one is merely holding 
the instrument for the other. Another is perhaps 
intended to represent the Anglo-Saxon fithelere, 
playing on the fithcle (the modem English woids 
fiddler and fiddle) ; but his instrument appears 
rather to he the cittern, which was played with the 
fingers, not with the bow. Another representation 
of this performer, from the same manuscript, is 
given in the cut, No. 26, where the instrument is better defined. The 
other two minstrels, in No. 25, are playing on the horn, or on the Saxon 
pip, or pipe. The two dancers are evidently a man and a woman, and 
another lady to the extreme right seems prepaiing to join in the same 
exercise. We know little of the Anglo-Saxon mode of dancing, but to 



No. 26 — An Anglo- 
Savon Fithelere. 



judge by the words used to express this amusement hoppan (to hop), 
saltian and stellan (to leap), and tumbiem (to tumble), it must hav^ been 
accompanied with violent movements. Our cut, No. 27 (from the Cot- 
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Ionian MS., Cleopatra, C. viii. fol. 16, v°), lepresents another paity of 
minstrels, one of whom, a female, is dancing, while the other two are 
playing on a kind of cithaia and on the Roman double flute. The 
Anglo-Saxon names for the diffeient kinds of musicians most frequently 
spoken of wexe hearpere , the harper; bymere, the trumpeter; pipcrc, the 
player on the pipe or flute; fitkelere , the fiddler; and horn-blawere> the 
hom-blower. The gligman, or gleeman, was the same who, at a later 
period, was called, in Latin, joculator , and, in Trench, a jongleur; and 
another performer, called truth , is interpreted as a slage-player, but was 
probably some peiformer akin to the gleeman. The harp seems to 
have stood in the highest lank, oi, at least, in the highest popularity, of 
musical instruments ; it was termed poetically the gleo-bcam, or the glee- 
wood, the wood of joy. 

Although it was consideied a very fashionable accomplishment among 
the Anglo-Saxons to be a good singer of verses and a good player on 
the harp, yet the professed minsLrel, who went about to eveiy soit of 
joyous assemblage, from the festive hall to the village wake, was a per- 
son not esteemed respectable. He was beneath consideration in any 
other light than as affording amusement, and as such he was admitted 
everywhere, without examination, It was for this reason that Alfred, 
and subsequently Alhelstan, found such easy access pi this garb to the 
camps of their enemies ; and it appears to have been a common dis- 
guise for such purposes. The group given in the last cut (No. 27) are 
intended to represent the persons characterised in the text (of Pruden- 
tius) by the Latin word gancones (vagabonds, ribalds), which is there 
glossed by the Saxon term gleemen ( ganeonum , gliwig- manna). Besides 
music and dancing, they seem to have performed a variety of tricks and 
jokes, to while away the tediousness of a Saxon afternoon, or excite 
the coarse mirth of the peasant That such performers, resembling in 
many respects the Norman jougleur, were usually employed by Anglo- 
' Saxons of wealth and rank, is evident fiom various allusions to them. 
Gaimar has preserved a curious Saxon story of the murder of King 
Edward by his stepmother (a-d. 978), in which the Queen is represented 
as having in her service a dwarf minstrel, who is employed to draw the 
young king alone to her house. According to the Anglo-Norman 
telater of this story, the dwarf was skilled in various modes of dancing 
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and tumbling, characterised bywords of which we can hardly now point 
out the exact distinction, “ and could play many other games.” 

" Wolstanet un naim aveit, 

Ki balei e b cachet. saveit ; 

Si saveit saillei e tumbei, 

E allies mus plushisjuei." 

In a Saxon manusciipt in the Biitish Museum (MS. Cotton. Tiberius, 
C. vi.), among the minstrels attendant on King David (represented in 


No a8 —Anglo-Saxon Minstrels and Gleemtuu 

our cut, No. 28), we see a glecman, who is throwing up and catching 
knives and balls, a common peiformance of the later Norman joug- 
leurs, as well as of our modem mountebanks. Some of the tacks and 
gestures of these performeis were of the coarsest description, such as 
could only be tolerated in a rude state of society. An example will bo 
k found in a story told by William of Malmesbury of wandering minstrels, 
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whom he had seen performing at a festival at that monastery when he 
was a child, and which wc can hardly venture to give even under the 
veil of the original Latin. 

A poem in the Exeter Manuscript describes the wandering character 
of the Saxon minstrels. He teJJs us : — 


Swa scrijj’nde 
gesceapum hweoifafc 
gleo-men gumena 
geond gmnda fela, 
Jearfe aecga?, 

}> mc-word sprecaj, 
simle su? oJ)J>’ noiS 
sumne gemetaS 
gydda gleawne, 
geofum unhneawnc. 


Thus roving 
with their lays go 
the gleemen of men 
over many lands, 
state their wants, 
utter words of thank, 
always south or noith 
they find one 
knowing in songs, 

who is liberal of gifts. — Exeter. Book, p. 326. 


We are not to suppose that our Anglo-Saxon forefathers remained at 
table merely drinking and listening. On the contrary, the perform- 
ance of the minstrels appears to have been only introduced at intervals, 
between which the guests talked, joked, propounded and answered 
riddles, boasted of their own exploits, disparaged those of. others, and, 
as the liquor took effect, became noisy and quarrelsome. The moral 
poems often allude to the quarrels and slaughters in which feasts 
ended. One of these poems, enumerating the various endowments of 
men, says : — 


sum bit! wraed tsefle ; 
sum bd 5 gewittig 
set win-fege, 
beor-hyide god. 


one is expert at dice ; 
one is willy 
at wine-bibbing, 

a good beci -drinker. — Exete)' Book, p. 297 


A “ Monitory Poem," in the same collection, thus describes the man- 
ners of the guests in hall : — 


JiMine monige beo® 
msejjel-hergendra, 
wlonce wig-strap as, 
win-burgum in, 
sittap set symble, 
sofc-gied wreoaV, 
wordiun wrixlatf, 
witan fttndiaS 
, hwylo ssc-stede 
tone in. isecede 


but many are 
lovers of social converse, 
haughty warriors, 
in pleasant cities, 
they sit at the feast, 
tales recount, 
in words converse, 
strive to know 
who the battle place 
within the house 
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mid werum wunige , 

will with men abide ; 

Jionne win hwettb 

then wine wets 

beomes breost sefan, 

the man’s bieast passions, 

bieahtme stigeb 

suddenly uses 

cirm on coijrc, 

clamoui m the company, 

cwide-saal letaji 

an ouLciy they send foitli 1 

missenlice. 

vanqjis. — Exeter Book , p. 314 

In a poem on the vaiious foi tunes of men, and the diffeient ways in 
which they come by death, we are told : — 

surnum mcces ec g 

fiom one the s wold's edge 

on meodu bence, 

on the mead-bench, 

ynum enlo-wosan, 

angiy with ale, 

ealdoi ofjmnget), 

life shall expel, 

• weie wm-sadum. 

a wine sated man, — Exeter Book, p 330 

And in the medical legend of St Juliana, the Evil-one boasts : — 

sume ic laram geleah, 

some I by wiles have dtawn, 

to geflite fiemede, 

to slnfe picpaied. 

past by fisunga 

that they suddenly 

tald nlponcan 

old giudges 

edniwedan. 

have renewed, 

beore drunene ; 

di unken with beci 5 

ic him byilade 

I to them pouted 

wicht of wege, 

discoid fiom tlic cup, 

feet hi in win-sale 

so that they in the soc tal hall 

Jnuh sweoid-gupc 

thiough gupe of swoid 

sawle foiletnn. 

the soul let faith 

of flaiBC-homan. 

from the body. — Exeter Book, p. 271, 

Theie were other amusements for the long evenings besides those 
which belonged especially to the hall, for every day was not a feast- 
day. The hall was then left to the household retainers and their 
occupations. But we must now leave this part of the domestic estab- 
lishment. The ladies appeal not to have lemamed at tabic long after 
dinner— it was somewhat as in modem times — they proceeded to their 

own special part of the house 

—the chamber — and thither it will be my 

duty to accompany them m 

the next chapter. 1 have described all 

die ordinary scenes that took place in the Anglo-Saxon hall. 

• 
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CHAPTER V. 


The Chamber and its Furniture — Beds and Bediooms. — Infancy and 
Childhood among the Anglo-Saxons. — Chat cuter and Manntrs of 
the Anglo-Saxon Ladies. — Their Cruelty to their Servants.— Their 
Amusements. — The Garden; Love of the Anglo-Saxons for Flowers. 
— Anglo-Saxon Banishments. — Almsgiving. 

T IIE bowa or chamber, which, as befoie stated, was, in the 
oiiginal Saxon mansions, built separate horn the hall, was a 
more private apartment than the latlei, although it was still easy of 
access. In the houses of the rich and the noble theie were, as may 
easily be supposed, seveial chambers devoted to the different purposes 
of the household, and to the reception of visitors. It was in the 
chamber that the lord of the household transacted his private business, 
and gave his private audiences. We see by the story of King Edwy, 
that it was considered a mark of effeminacy to retue fiom the com- 
pany in the hall aftei dinner, to seek more quiet amusement m the 
chambei, where the men rejoined the ladies of the family; yet theie 
are numerous instances which show that, except on festive occasions, 
this was a very common piactice. In some cases, where the paity was 
not an ostentatious or public one, the meal was served in a chambei 
rather than in the hall. Accoiding to the story of Osbert, king of 
Northumberland, and Beom, the buzecail, as told by Gaimar, it was ill 
a chamber that Beom’s lady leceived the king, and caused the meal to 
be seived to him, which ended in consequences so fatal to the country. 
We have very little information relating to the domestic games and 
amusements of the Anglo-Saxons. They seem to have consisted, in a 
great measure, in music and in telling stories. They had games of 
hazard, but we are not acquainted with their character. Their chief 
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game was named tafil or tafi, which has been explained by dice and by 
chess ■, one name of the article played with, iaft-stan, a table-r/av#, 
would suit either interpretation ; but another, tafi-mon, a lable-wiw, 
would seem to indicate a game resembling our chess/ The writers 
immediately after the Conquest, speak of the Saxons as playing at chess, 
and pretend that they learnt the game from the Danes. Gaimar, who 
gives us an interesting story relating to the deceit practised upon King 
Edgar (a.d. 973) by Ethelwold, when sent to visit the beautiful 
Elfthrida, daughter of Orgar of Devonshire, describes the young lady 
and her noble father as passing the day at chess. 

Orgar jouoat i. an esches, 

Un giu k’ll apnst des Daneis : 

Od hu jouoat Elstiuet la bele. 

The “ Ramsey History,” published by Gale, describing a bishop’s visit to 
court late at night, says that he found the king amusing himself with 
similar gaxnes.t An ecclesiastical canon, enacted under King Edgar, 
enjoined that a priest should not be a tqflere, or gambler. 

It was not usual, in the middle ages, to possess much furniture, for in 
those times of insecuiity, anything movable, which could not easily be 
concealed, was never safe from plunderers. Benches, on which several 
persons could sit together, and a stool or 
a chair for a guest of more consideration, 
were the only seats. Our word chair is 
Anglo-Norman, and the adoption of the 
name from that language would seem to 
indicate that the movable to which it was 
applied was unknown to the great mass of 
the Anglo-Saxon population of the island. 
The Anglo-Saxon name for it was sdl, a seat, or stol; the latter pre- 
served in the modem word stool We find chairs of different forms 
in the illuminations of Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, but they are always 
represented as the seats oi persons of high rank and dignity, usually of 
kings. The two examples given in the accompanying cut (No, 29), 

* We shall return to this subject 5d a subsequent chapter. 

+ “ Regem adhuc tessetarum vet scaccatm todo longioris tsedia noctis relevantem 
' vtlVemt." 





No, 9<j — Anglo-Saxon Chaus, 
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aie taken from the Harleian MS, No. 603, fol. 54, v°, aheady referred 
to in our preceding chapteis. It will be observed that, although very 
simple in form, they aie both furnished with cushions. The chair in 
our cut, No. 30, taken from Alftic’s translation of Genesis (MS. Cotton. 
Claudius, B. iv.), on which a king is seated, is of a diffeient and more 
elegant construction. We sometimes find, in the manusetipts, chairs 
of fantastic foim, which were, perhaps, creations of the aitist’s imagi- 
nation. Such a one is the singular throne on which King David is 
seated with his haip, in our cut, No. 31, which is also taken fiom the 




Harleian Manuscript, No. 603 (fol. 68, v°.) In addition to the seal, 
the ladies in the chamber had a scamel or footstool. 

As we look over the pictures and the texts of the early manuscripts, 
we cannot but remark a considerable amount of dignity as well as of 
domestic familiarity in the Anglo-Saxon household. The head of the 
family and bis lady seem generally to have sat side by side on one seat, 
a settle, as it was called in English of all ages, which was, as it were, the 
throne of the family, around which the children and the other members 
assembled. The group in our next engraving, No. 32, is taken from a 
fine illuminated manuscript of the latter end of the tenth, of beginning 
of the eleventh, century in the British Museum (MS. Cotton, Claudius, 
B. iv. fob 46, y°), containing a copy of Archbishop Alice’s Anglo-Saxon 
translation of the Pentateuch. Its subject is the patriarch Jacob 
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and his wife Leah, attended by Jacob’s two sons by hei handmaid 
Zilpah, Gad and Asher. It was the custom of the medieval xllumina- 
tois always to represent in theii drawings, whatever the sub3cct, the 
costume and manners of their own time, and heie we see no doubt an 



No 3a —The Head of the Anglo-S won ranuly 


Anglo-Saxon gentleman and his lady seated on their settle, and at- 
tended by then two sons, one of whom is furnished with what is ptobably 
intended for a playful sword, an easily undeistood accompaniment even 
of childish life in these primitive ages. It is an interesting family 
group. The father is dressed in his in-dooi costume, the mother in the 
full dress of the Anglo-Saxon dame. 

The same may be said of the gioup represented in our cut, No. 33. 
It is given by Willemin, in his “ Monumens Inddits/’ from a manusciipt 
m the National Library in Paris, written and illuminated at Trfeves 
towards the latter end of the tenth century, and therefoie must be taken 
as representing Frankish costume and manners, which no doubt differed 
but little from those of the Anglo-Saxons. It evidently represents 
somewhat of a ceremonious interview, in which both are in fall dress, 
s and the lady is remarkable for the large handsome fibulte, or brooches, 

— • — 
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which adorn hei bieast. In another group, No. 34, from a manusciipt 
of nearly the same date, preserved m the Bntish Museum (MS. Cotton, 
Cleopatia, C. viii. fol 31, r°), two peisonages of the different sejces appear 



No 33 —A noble Gentleman and Lidy in conversation 

similarly engaged in conveisation, bat in the open air, out of the house, 
and they furnish a similaily interesting pictuie of Anglo-Saxon costume 


W 





No. 34, — An Anglo-Saxon Gentleman and Lady, 

and manners. Another picture, given in our engraving, No. 35, brings 
ns a little lower in the social scale, for it evidently represents a party of 
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Anglo-Saxon gossips, belonging to the more oidmary class of the popu- 
lation, engaged m earnest conveisation, while they aie tending then 
children. ^The costume of these women is much less demonstrative, 
and they have their feet without stockings 01 shoes. It is still more 



curious that the infant children are entirely naked. A pictuie fiom 
anothei illuminated manuscnpt by an Anglo Saxon ailist, lepiesented 
in our cut, No. 36, fiom the manuscnpt of the Psalms already men- 



tioned (MS. Marl. No. 603, fob 13, v°), of the end of the tenth century, 
introduces. another Anglo-Saxon father and mother, with their child 
entirely naked, standing apparently at the entrance to a temple. They 
also appear to be not of a high class of society, We may perhaps 
conclude from these examples, that it was customary with the people 
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among the Anglo-Saxons to bung up their children to a ceitam age 
without clothing. 

There was a table used m the chamber or bower, which differed 
altogether fiom that used m the hall. It was named myse, disc (from 
the Latin discus), and bead ; all woids which convey the idea of its 
being lound — beodas (m the pluial) was the teim applied to the scales 
of a balance. The Latin phiase of the 127th Psalm, in circmtu niensce 
ince, which was evidently understood by the Anglo-Saxon translator as 
referring to a round table, is translated by one, on ymb hwyifte mysan 
thine, and by another, m yinb-kwyi fte beodes thmes. If we refer back to 
oui preceding chapter, we shall see, in the subjects which appear to 
exhibit a small domestic party (see cuts Mo. 15, 19, and 25), that the 
table is lound; and this was evidently the usual form given among the 
Anglo Saxons to the table used m the chambei 01 private 100m. This 
form has been pieseived as a favounte one in England down to a very 
lecent pciiod, as that of the pailour-table among the class of society 
most likely to retain Anglo-Saxon tastes and sentiments. In the pic- 
tures, the round table is generally lepiesented as supported on three 
or four legs, though there are instances in which it was repiesented 
with one. In the latter case, the board of the table probably turned 
up on a hinge, as m our old pailour tea-tables ; and, in the foimer, it 
was perhaps capable of being takihg off the legs ; for there is reason 
for believing that it was only laid out when wanted, and that, when no 
longer m use, it was put away on one side of the room or in a closet 
in the smallest possible compass. 

We have no information to explain to us how the bower or chamber 
was warmed. In the hall, it is probable that the fire gave warmth and 
light at the same time, although, in the fiagment of the Anglo-Saxon 
poem relating to the fight at Finnesbuig, there is an indistmet intimation 
that the hall was sometimes lighted with horns, or ciessets j but, in tire 
chambei, duiing the long evenings of winter, it was necessary to have 
an artificial light to enable its occupants to read, or work, or play. The 
Anglo-Saxon name for this aiticle, so necessary for domestic comfort, 
was candel or condel (our candle ) ; and, so geneial was the application of 
this term, that it was even used figuratively as we now use the word 
lamp. Thus, the Anglo-Saxon poets spoke of the sun as rodores candel 
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(tlie candle of the firmament), wondd-candd (the candle of the world), 
heofon-condel (the candle of heaven), wyn-condel (the candle of glory). 
The candle was, no doubt, originally a mere mass of fat plastered round 
a wick (candd-ioeoc), and stuck upon an upiight stick. Hence the in- 
strument on which it was afterwaids supported leceived the name of 
candd-sticca or candd-stcef, a candlestick j and the original idea was pre- 
served even when the candle-suppoiter had many branches, it being 
then called a candel-treow , or candle-tree. The original airangement of 
the stick was also pteseived; for, down to a veiy recent period, the 
candle was not usually inseited in a socket in the candlestick as at pie- 
sent, but it was stuck upon a spike. The Anglo-Saxon writers speak of 
candd-snytels , or snuffeis, Othei names, less used, for a candle 01 some 
article for giving light, weie blacern or bhecern, which is explained m 
glossaries by the Latin lucerna , and tluecda , the lattei signifying merely 
a light. It was usual, also, among our Saxon forefatheis, as among 
otuselves, to speak of the instiument for illumination as merely leo/U, a 
light — “ bring me a light.” A candlestick and candle are represented 
rn one of the cuts in our last chapter (cut No. 19). The Anglo-Saxons, 
no doubt, derived the use of lamps fiom the Romans ; and they were 
so utteily at a loss for a woid to describe this mode of illumination, that 
they always called it leoht-fcet, a lighl-vat, or vessel of 
light. In orn cut (No. 37), we have an Anglo-Saxon 
lamp, placed on a candelabium or stand, exactly in the 
Roman manner. It will be remembered that Asser, a 
writer of somewhat doubtful authenticity, ascribes to 
King Alfred the invention of lanterns, as a protection to 
the candle, to prevent it from swealing in consequence 
of the wind entering through the crevices of the apait- 
ments— not a very bright picture of the comfoits of an 
Anglo-Saxon chamber. The candles were made of wax 
as well as tallow. The candlestick was of different 
materials. In one instance we find it termed, in Anglo-Saxon, a leoht- 
isern, literally a light-iron : perhaps this was the term used for the lamp- 
stand, as figured in our last cut In the inventories we have mention 
of ge-bontne candel-sticcan (candlesticks of bone), of silver gilt candle- 
( Sticks, and of ornamented candlesticks. 



No 37 
A Lamp and. 
Stand. 
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A bed was a usual aiticle of furniture in the bower or chamber; 
though there weie, no doubt, in laige mansions, chambeis set apait as 
bedrooms, as well as chambers in which there was no bed, 01 in which 
a bed could be made for the occasion. The account given by Gaunai, 
as quoted above, of the visit of King Osbert to Beorn’s lady, seems to 
imply that the chamber in which the lady gave the king his meal had a 
bed in it. The bed itself seems usually to have consisted merely of a 
sack ( scecang ), filled with straw, and kid on a bench or boaid. Hence 
words used commonly to signify the bed itself were bcsnce (a bench), and 
stream (stiaw) : and even in King Alfied’s transktion of Bede, the state- 
ment, “he ordered to prepare a bed for him,” is expressed in Anglo- 
Saxon by, he heht him stream ne ge-gearwian, literally, he ordered to 
prepaie straw for him. All, in fact, that had to be done when a bed 
was wanted, was to take the bed-sack out of the cyst, or chest, fill it with 
fresh stiaw, and lay it on the bench. In ordmazy houses, it is piobable 
that the bench for the bed was placed in a recess at the side of the 




No, 38 -Anglo-Saxon Beds. 


room, in the manner we still see in Scotland ; and hence the bed itself 
was called, among other names, cotci, a cot; eryb, a crib or stall; and 
clif or clyf a recess or closet. From the same cucumstance a bedroom 
was called bed-clyfa or bed-cleafa, and bed-eofet, a bed-closet or,bed-cove. 
Our cut (No. 38), taken from Alfric’s version of Genesis (Claudius, B. iv.), 
represents beds of this description. Benches are evidently pkced in 
recesses at the side of the chamber, with the beds laid upon them, and 
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the lecesses are separated from the lest of the apailmcnl by a cm tain, 
bed war ft or hiyfte. The modem word bedstead means, literally, no 
more than “ a place for a bed , ” and it is piobable that what we call bed- 
steads weie then laie, and only possessed by 
people of tank. Two examples aie given m 
the annexed cut (No 39), taken from the 
Haileian MS, No. 603. Undei the head 
weie placed a bolstar and a pyle (pillow), 
which weie piobably also stuffed with stiaw. 
The clothes with which the sleepei was 
covered, and which appear m the pictuies 
scanty enough, were scyie, a sheet, bed-felt, a 
coverlet, which was geneially of some thickei 
matei ial, and bed-reaf, bed-clothes. We know 
from a multitude of authoiitics, that it was 
No 3 g— Anglo saj-on Bed's the geneial custom of the middle ages to go 

into bed quite naked. The sketchy chaiaclei of Lhc Anglo-Saxon 
drawings lendeis it difficult sometimes to judge of minute details ; 
but, Horn the accompanying cuts, it appeals that ail Anglo-Saxon 
going into bed, having shipped all his 01 hei clothes off, first wiappcd 
round his body a sheet, and then drew over him the coveilet. 
Sharon Turner has given a list of the ai tides connected with the bed, 
mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon wills and inventories. In the will of a 
man we find bed-dothes ( bed-reafes ), with a curtain {hytfie), and sheet 
(hopp-scytaii) , and all that thereto belongs ; and he gives to his son the 
bed-reafe, or bed-cloth, and all its appurtenances. An Anglo-Saxon 
lady gives to one of her children two chests and their contents, her best 
bed-cuitain, linen, and all the clothes belonging to it. To another child 
she leaves two chests, and “ all die bed-dothes that to one bed be- 
long.” On another occasion, we read of pitlvimr unutn de palleo ; not a 
pillow of straw, as Sharon Turner \eiy erroneously translates it, but a 
pillow of a sort of rich doth made in. the middle ages. A goat-skm 
bed-covering was sent to an Anglo-Saxon abbot, and bear-skins aie 
sometimes noticed, as if a part of bed furniture, 

The bedroom, or chamber, and the sitting-room wfire usually identi- 
, c al; for we must bear in mind that in the domestic manners of the 
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middle ages the same idea of privacy was not connected with the sleep- 
ing-ioom as at the piesent day Gaimai has preseived an anecdote of 
Anglo-Saxon times cunously lllustiative of this point. King Edgar — 
a second David in this lespect — married the widow of Ethelwold, whom 
he had murdered in order to clear his way to her bed. The king and 
queen were sleeping m theii bed, which is described as suirounded by 
a rich curtain, made of a stuff which we cannot easily explain, when 
Dunstan, uninvited, but unhindered, entered the chamber to expostulate 
with them on their wickedness, and came to the king’s bedside, wheie he 
stood over them, and entered into conveisation — 

A Lundies ert Edgar li leis , King Edgar was at London , 

En son lit jut e la rame, He lay in his bed with the queen, 

Entui els out une curUne Round them was a emtnin 

Delgd, d’un paille escanman Spiead, made of scailet paille. 

Este-vus l'a-rcevesque Dunstan Dehold Archbishop Dunstan 

Tr&s pai matin vmt en la cliambre Came into the chambervery early in the morning 

bur un pecul de veimail lambie On a bed-post of red plank 

S’est upud cel arcevesque. The aiclibishop leaned. 

In the account of the murder of King Ethelbert by the instiumentality 
of the queen of King Offa, as it is- told by Roger of Wendover, we see 
the queen ordering to be prepared foi the royal guest a chamber, which 
was adorned for the occasion with sumptuous furniture, as his bedioom. 
“ Near the king’s bed she caused a seat to be prepared, magnificently 
decked, and suirounded with curtains ; and underneath it the wicked 
woman caused a deep pit to be dug.” Into this pit the king was pre- 
cipitated the moment he trusLed himself on the treacherous seat. Il is 
cleai from the context that the chamber thus prepared for the king was 
a building apart, and that it had only a ground-floor. 

It was in the chamber that the child, while an infant, was brought 
up by its mother. We have few contemporary notices of the treatment 
of children at this early age by the Anglo-Saxons, but probably it dif- 
fered little from the general practice of a later period. Towards the 
close of the thirteenth century, an Englishman named Walter de Bib- 
bleawoith, who wrote, as a gieat proportion of English writers at that 
day did, m French verse — -French as it was then spoken and written in 
England 1 — has left us a Very curious metrical vocabulary, compiled in 
French with interlinear explanations of the words in English, which 
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commences with man’s infancy. “ As soon as the child is born,” says 
the author, “it must be swathed ; lay it to sleep in its ciadle, where 
you must have a nurse to lock it to sleep.” 

ICaunt le emles seia nds, 

Lors deyl estie maylolez, 

En soun beiz l’enfaunl chochet, 

De une beiceie vus puivoyet. 

Oh pai sa nonce seyt beicc. 

S 

This was the manner in which the new-boin infant was heated in all 
grades of society. If we turn to one of the moie serious lomances, we 
find it piactised among piinces and feudal chiefs equally as among the 
poor. Thus, when the Piincess Pause, wandeiing rn the wild woods, is 
deliveied in the open air, she fust wraps hei child in a piece of sendal, 
tom apparently fiom her uch robe, and then binds, 01 swathels, it with 
a white cloth • — 

La dame le conioie i un pan de ccndex, 

Puis a put un blanc diap, si a ses flans bcnde/ — Pamela Duthesse, p j6. 

When the lobbeis carry away the child by night, thinking they had 
gained some lich booty, they find that they have stolen a newly-born 
infant, “ all swatheled.” 

Lai lioverent l’anflanl, tiestot annmlotd, — Ibid, p 80. 

This custom of swatheling children in their infancy, though evidently 
injurious as well as ridiculous, has prevailed fiom a very eaily peiiod, 
and is still practised in some paits of Europe. We can hardly doubt 
that our Anglo-Saxon forefathers swatheled their children, although the 
practice is not very clearly described by any of their writeis. We derive 
the word itself fiom the Anglo-Saxon language, in which beswethan 
means to swathe or hind, suethe signifies a band or swathe, and swethel 
or swcelhil, a swaddlmg-band. These words appear, however, to have 
been used m a more extensive sense among the Anglo-Saxons than 
their representatives in more recent times, and as 1 have not met with 
them applied in this restricted sense in Anglo-Saxon writers, I should 
not hastily assume from them that our early Teutonic forefathers did 
swathe their new-born children.. In an Anglo-Saxon poem on the birth 
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of Chiisl, contained in the 
of — 

Beames gebyida, 

]>a lie in bmnc wtes 
m cildes hiw 
clajum biwunden 


Book (p, 45), the poet speaks 

The child’s buth, 
when he in the bin was 
in a child's foim 
with cloths wound round 


Exeter 


These wgids refer clearly to the piactice of swaddling ; and though, the 
Anglo-Saxon artist has not here poitiayed his object veiy distinctly, we 
can hardly doubt that, in our cut (No. 40), taken from the Anglo- 
Saxon manuscript of Caedmon, the child, which its mother is lepie- 
sented as holding, is intended to be swathed 
The word bin, used in the lines of the Anglo-Saxon poem just 
quoted, which means a hutch or a manger, has reference, of course, to 



the circumstances of the birth of the Savioui, and is not heie employed 
to signify a cradle. This last word is itself Anglo-Saxon, and has stood 
its giound in our language successfully against the influence of the 
Anglo-Norman, in which it was called a bers or bets el, from the latter 
of which is derived the modem French berfeau. Another name for a 
cradle was crib ; a poem in the Exeter Book (p. 87) speaks of did 
geong crybbe (a young child in a cradle). Our cut, No. 41, also taken 
from the manuscript of Caedmon, represents an Anglo-Saxon cradle of J 
rather rude construction, The_ illuminatots of a later period often 
*4 
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represent the cradle of elegant form and richly ornamented. The 
Anglo-Saxon child appears here also to be swaddled, but it is still 
drawn loo inaccurately to be decisive on this point. The later illumi- 



Np. 41. — Anglo-Saxon Child in its C nulls. 

nators were more particular and coirect in their delineations, and 1 leave 
no doubt of the universal practice of swaddling infants. A good 
example is given in our cut, No. 42, taken from an illuminated manu- 
script of the fourteenth century, of which a copy is given in the large 
work of the late M. du Sommerard. 

There is a very curious paragraph relating to infants in the Pamiten- 
liale of Theodose, archbishop of Canterbury, which, furnishes us with a 



No, 4a.— Mother and Child. 


singular picture of early Anglo-Saxon domestic life, for Theodore 
flourished in the latter half of the seventh century. It may be perhaps 
( right to explain that a Poenitentiale was a code of ecclesiastical laws 
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directing the proportional degrees of penance for each particulai class 
and degree of crimes and offences against public and private moials, 
and that these laws penetrate to the innermost recesses of domestic life. 
The Poenilentiale of Archbishop Theodore directs that “ if a woman 
place her infant by the hearth, and a man put water in the cauldron, 
and it boil over, and the child be scalded to death, the woman must do 
penance for her negligence, but the man is acquitted of blame.” * As, 
this accident must have been of very frequent occurrence to require a 
particular direction in a code of laws, it implies great negligence in the 
Anglo-Saxon mothers, and seems to show that, commonly, at least at 
this early period, they had no cradles for their children, but laid them, 
swaddled as they were, on the ground close by the fire, no doubt to 
keep them warm, and that they left them in this situation. 

We are not informed if there were any fixed period during which the 
infant was kept in swaddling-cloths, but piobably when it was thought 
no longer necessary to keep it in the arms or in the ciadle, it was 
relieved from its bands, and allowed to crawl about the floor and take 
care of itself. Walter de Bibblesworth, the Anglo-Norman writer of 
the ihiiteenth century already quoted, tells us briefly’that a child is left 
to creep about before it has learnt to go on its feet : — . 

Le enfaunt covent de chalouner 
Avaunt kc sache k pdea aler. 

When the Anglo-Saxon youth, if a boy, had passed his infancy, he 
entered that age which was called cniihad (boyhood, the same word 
which bore afterwaids so different a signification), which lasted fiom 
about eight years of age until manhood. 

It is very rare that we can catch in history a glimpse of the internal 
economy of the Anglo-Saxon household. Enough, however, is told to 
show us that the Saxon woman in every class of society possessed those 
characteristics which are still considered to be the best baits of the 
character of Englishwomen ; she was the attentive housewife, the tender 
companion, the comforter and consoler of her husband and family, 


* f* Mater, si juxta focum infan tem suum posuerit, et homo aquum in caMaimin 
miseiit, et ebullita aqua infans superfusus moituus fueiil; pro negHgent'm mater 
poeniteat, et ilfe homo securus ait,” 
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the virtuous and noble matron. Home was her especial place } for wc 
aie told in a poem in the Exeter Book (p. 337)> that “It beseems a 
damsel to be at her boaicl (table) ; a lambling woman scatters words, 
she is often charged with faults, a man thinks of her with contempt, oft 
her cheek smites.” In all lanks, from the queen to the peasant, we find 
the lady of the household attending to her domestic duties. In 686, 
John of Beverley performed a supposed miraculous cure on the lady of 
a Yoikshire earl ; and the man who narrated the miracle to Bede the 
hisloiian, and who dined with John of Beveiley at the earl’s house after 
the cuie, said, “She presented the cup to the bishop (John) and to me, 
and continued serving us with di ink as she had begun, till dinner was 
over.” Domestic duties of this kind were never considered as degrad- 
ing, and they weie performed with a simplicity peculiaily characleiistic 
of the age. Bede relates another story of a miraculous cure performed 
on an eail’s wife by St Cuthbeil, in the sequel of which we find the lady 
going foith fiom her house to meet hei husband’s visitor, holding the 
reins while he dismounts, and conducting him in. The wicked and 
ambitious queen Elftluida, when her step-son, King Edward, approached 
her residence, went out in peison to attend upon him, and invite him 
to enter, and, on his refusal, she seived him with the cup herself, and 
it was while stooping to take it that he was treacherously stabbed by 
one of her attendants. In their chamber, besides spinning and weaving, 
the ladies were employed in needlework and embroidery, and the Saxon 
ladies were so skilful in this art, that their work, under the name of 
English woik. ( opus Anglicum), was celebrated on the Continent. We 
read of a Saxon lady, named Ethelswitha, who retired with her maidens 
to a house near Ely, where her mother was buiied, and employed herself 
and them in making a lich chasuble for die monks. The four princesses, 
the sisters of King Ethelstan, were celebrated for their skill in spinning, 
weaving, and embroidering ; William of Malmesbury tells us that their 
father, King Edward, had educated them “in such wise, that in child- 
hood they gave their whole attention to letters, and afterwards em- 
ployed themselves in the labours of the distaff and the needle ” The 
reader will remember in the story of the Saxon queen Osburgha, the 
mother of tire great Alfred, how she sat in her chamber, surrounded by 
her children, and encouraging them in a taste for literature. The 
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ladies, when thus occupied, were not inaccessible to their fiiends of 
either sex. When Dunstan was a youth, he appeals to have been always 
a welcome visitor to the ladies in their “ bowers,” on account of his 
skill in music and m the arts. His contemporary biographer tells us of 
a noble lady, named Ethelwynn, who, knowing his skill in drawing and 
designs, obtained his assistance for the ornaments of a handsome stole 
which she and her women were embroideung. Dunstan is represented 
as biinging his harp with him into the apartment of the ladies, and 
hanging it up against the wall, that he might have it leady to play to 
them in the inteivals of their work. Edith, the queen of Edwaid the 
Confessor, was well known as a skilful needlewoman, and as extensively 
versed in literatme. Ingulf’s stoiy of his schoolboy-days, if it be true 
(for there is considerable doubt of the authenticity of Ingulf’s History ”), 
and of his interviews with Queen Edith, gives us a curious picture of the 
simplicity of an Anglo-Saxon couit, even at the latest period of their 
monarchy. “ I often met her,” he says, “ as I came from school, and 
then she questioned me about my studies and my verses; and willingly 
passing from grammar fo logic, she would catch me in the subtleties of 
argument. She always gave me two or three pieces of money, which 
were counted to me by her handmaiden, and then sent me to the royal 
larder to refresh myself.” 

Several circumstances, arising out of certain rivalries of social insti- 
tutions, render it somewhat difficult to form an estimate of the moral 
character of the Anglo-Saxons. In the first place, before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, marriage was a mere civtl institution, consisting 
chiefly in a bargatn between the father of the lady and the man who 
sought her, and was completed with few formalities, except those of 
feasting and rejoicing. After the young lady was out of the control of 
her parents, the two sexes were on a footing of equality 10 each other, 
and the marriage tic was so little binding, that, in case of disagreement, 
it was at the will of either of the married couple to separate, in which 
case the relatives or friends of each party interfered, to see that right, 
was done in the proportional repayment of marriage money, <jo\vry, &c., 
and after the separation each patty was at liberty to marry Again. This 
state of things is well illustrated in the Icelandic story of the Burnt 
Njal, recently translated by Dr Daseut; and it was not abolished by the 
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seculai laws, after the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity, 
maniage still continuing to be, in fact, a civil institution. But the 
higher cleigy, at least, who weie those who weie most stiongly inspired 
with the Romish sentiments, disappioved entiiely of this view of the 
marriage stale, and although the Saxon piiests appeal not to have hesi- 
tated m being piesent at the second mainages after such separations, 
they weie apparently forbidden by the ecclesiastical laws fiom giving 
their blessing to them. With such views of the conjugal lelations, we 
cannot be suiprised if the associating together of a man and woman, 
without the ceremonies of maniage, was looked upon without disgust; 
in fact, this was the case thioughout western Europe during the Middle 
Ages, in spite of the doctiines of the Chuich, and the offspimg was 
hardly considered as dispossessed of legal lights. It would be easy to 
point out examples illustrating this state of things. Again, the pnesl- 
hood among the unconverted Saxons was piobably, as it appeals among 
the Icelanders in the story of the Burnt Njal just alluded to, a sou of 
family possession, i the piiests themselves being what wc should call 
family men ; so that when the Anglo-Saxon people were Christians, and 
no longei pagans, the mass of the clcigy, whatever may have been theii 
sincerity as Christians, could not understand, 01, at least, were unwilling 
to accept, the new Romish doctiine which lequiied their celibacy. In 
both these cases, the Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastical writers, who aie oui 
chief authority on this subject, and weie the most bigoted of the 

* This, I suppose, is the meaning of the canon of AlEric {No 9), which allows a 
layman to marry, with a dispensation, a second lime, "if his wife desert him ” (gj'fhis 
vAf atjyft ) , hut the pnest was not allowed to give his blessing to the maniage, be- 
cause it was a case in which the Chuich enjoined a penance, the peiformance of which 
it would be his duty to require But the meaning of the Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastical 
laws on thia subject is rather obscure. 

t This fact of family priesthood may peihaps explain a circumstance in the eaily 
history of Northumbria, which has much pimled some anUquanes j 1 mean the story, 
given by Bede, of the conveision of King Edwin, and of the pait acted on that occa- 
sion by die Noithumbnan pnest Coifi The place wheie the pnesthood was held, 
and where the temple stood, was called Godmunduigaham, a name which it has pie- 
served, slightly modified, to the piesent day. This name has been the victim of the 
most absurd attempts at derivation, which are hot woilh repeating here, because evciy 
one who knows the Anglo-Saxon language, and anything of Anglo-Saxon antiquities, 
is awaie that it can only have one meaning — the home, or head residence, of the God- 
mundmgs, 01 descendants of Godmund. Perhaps the priesthood was at this time in 
the family of the Godmundings, and Cbifi thay have been then the head of the family* 
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Romish paity, speak in terms of exaggerated viiulence, on the score of 
moiality, against piactices which the Anglo-Saxon people had not been 
used to considei as immoial at all. Thus, we should be led to believe, 
from the accounts of these ecclesiastical moiahsts, that the Anglo Saxon 
clergy weie infamous foi their incontinence, whereas then declamations 
probably mean only that the Anglo-Saxon priests peisisted in having 
wives and families. The seculai laws contain Sequent allusions to the 
continuance of punciples lelatmg to the mainage state, winch weie 
denved fiom the older penod of paganism, and some of these aie ex- 
tiemely curious. Thus, the laws of King Ethelied provide that a man 
who seduces anothei man’s wife, shall make lepaiation, not only, as m 
modem times, by paying pecumaiy damages, but also by procuring him 
another wife ! or, m the woid3 of the ongrnal, “If a fieeman have been 
familiar with a fieeman’s wife, let him pay for it with his wer-gild (the 
money compensation for the killing of a man), and piovide another wife 
with his own money, and bung hei home to the other ” By a law of 
King Ine, “if any man buy a wife (that is, if the baigain with hei 
father has been completed;, and the mainage take not place,” he was 
requned to pay the money, besides other compensation. And again, 
by one of Alfied’s laws, it was provided, “If any one deceive an un- 
betuotlied woman, and sleep with her, let him pay for her, and have hei 
afterwards to wife ; but if the father of the woman will not give hei, let 
him pay money according to her dowiy.” Regulations lelating to the 
buying of a wife are found in the Anglo Saxon laws. 

We learn nothing in the facts of history to the discredit of the Anglo- 
Saxon character in general As in other countries, m the same condi- 
tion of society, they appear capable of gieat ciimes, and of equally 
great acts of goodness and viitue. Geneially speaking, their least 
amiable trait was the treatment of their servants or slaves , for this class 
among the Anglo-Saxons were in a state of absolute servitude, might be 
bought and sold, and had no piotection m the law against their masters 
and mistiesses, who, in fact, had power of life and death over them. 
We gather from the ecclesiastical canons that, at least invthe earlier 
periods of Anglo-Saxon history, it was not unusual foi servants to be 
scomged to death by or by Older of their mistiesses. Some of the 
collections of local miracles, such as those of St Swithun, at Winchester 
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(of the tenth century), furnish us with horrible pictures of the ciucl 
treatment to which female slaves especially were subjected. For com- 
paratively slight offences they were loaded with gyves and fetters, and 
subjected to all kinds of tortures. Several of these are curiously illus- 
trative of domestic manneis. On one occasion, tire maid-servant of 
Teothic the bell-maker ( cainpanarius ) of Winchester, was, for “ a slight 
offence,” placed in iron fetters, and chained up by the feel and hands 
all night. Next morning she was taken out to be frightfully beaten, and 
she was put again into her bonds ; but in the ensuing night she contrived 
to make her escape, and fled to the church to seek sanctuaiy at the 
tomb of St Swithun, foi, being in a state of seivitude, theie was no legal 
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protection for her. On another occasion, a female servant had been 
stolen, from a former master, and had passed into the possession of 
another master in Winchester. One day her former master came to 
Winchester, and the girl, hearing of it, went to speak to him. When 
her mistress heard that she had been seen to talk with a man from a 
distant province, she ordered her to be thrown into fetters, and treated 
■very cruelly. Next day, while the mistress had gone out on some busi- 
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ness, leaving her servant at home in fetters, the latter made her escape 
similarly to the sanctuary of the church. Another servanl-giil in Win- 
chester, taking her master’s clothes to wash in the river, was set upon 
by thieves, who robbed her of them. Her master, asciibtng the mishap 
to her own negligence, beat her very severely, and then put her in fet- 
ters, from which she made her escape like the others. The interesting 
scene represented in our cut, No. 43, taken fiom the Haileian MS,, No. 
603, fol, 14, v°, may be regarded as showing ns the scourging of a 
slave. In a picture in Alfric’s version of Genesis, the man scouiged, 
instead of being tied by the feet, is fixed by the body in a cloven post, 
in a rather singular manner. The aptness with which the Saxon ladies 
made use of the scoiuge, is illustrated by one of William of Malmesbm y's 
anecdotes, who tells us that, when King Ethelred was a child, he once 
so irritated his mother, that, not having a whip, she beat him with some 
candles, which were the fii st thing that fell under her hand, until he was 
almost insensible. “ On this account he dreaded candles duiing the 
rest? of his life, to such a degree that he would 
never suffer the light of them to be intro- 
duced in his presence 1 " 

The cruelty of the Anglo-Saxon ladies to 
their servants offers a contrast to the generally 
mild character of the punishments inflicted 
by the Anglo-Saxon laws. The laws of 
Ethelred contain the following injunction, 
showing how contrary capital punishment is to 
the spirit of Anglo-Saxon legislation : — “And 
the ordinance of our lord, and of his witan 
(parliament), is, that Christian men for all too 
little he not condemned to death j but in 
general let mild punishment be decreed, for 
« the people’s need ; and let not for a little No ' ■M'-Hangmg. 

God’s handywork and His own purchase be destroyed, which He dearly 
bought," This injunction is repeated in the laws of Cnut. It appears 
that lire usual method of inflicting death upon criminals was 'by hang- 
ing. Our cut, No. 44, taken Jrom the illuminations to Alffic^s version 
of Genesis, represents an Anglo-Saxon gallows ( gaiga ), and the rather 
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piimilive method of canying the last penally of the law into effect. 
The eaily illuminated manusciipts give us few lepiesentations of 
popular punishments. The Anglo-Saxon vocabulaues enumerate the 
following implements of punishment, besides the galga, or gallows : 
fetteis ( fester , cops), distinguished into foot-fetleis and hand-felteis ; 
shackles {scctcul, 01 sceaatl), which appear to have been used specially 
for the neck; a smpa, or scorn ge , ostig gyrd, a knotted lod; tindtg, 
explained by the Latin scorpto , and meaning apparently a whip with 
knots or plummets at the end of thongs, like those used by the 
chanoteeis m the cuts in our next chapter; and an instrument of tor- 
tuie called a threpcf, which is explained by the Latin cquultus. The 
following cut, No. 45, fiom the Harlcian MS., No. 603 (so often 
quoted), shows us the stocks, geneially placed by the side of the public 
road at the entrance to the town. Two other offenders are attached to 
the columns of the public building, 
perhaps a couil-house,byappaiently 
a rope and a chain. The Anglo- 
Saxon laws prescribe few coiporal 
punishments, but substitute foi them 
the payment of fines or compensa- 
tion-money, and these are piopor- 
tioned to the offences with veiy v 
extiaordinary minuteness. Thus, to No _' A 7 glo . Siuon PuniJimont , 
select a few examples from the veiy 

numerous list of injuries which may be done to a man’s peison, — if any 
one shuck off an ear, he was to pay twelve shillings, and, if an eye, fifty 
shillings ; if the nose were cut though, the payment was nine shillings. 
“For each of the four front teeth, six shillings ; for the tooth which 
stands next to them, four shillings ; for that which follows, three shil- 
lings ; and for all the otheis, a shilling each.” If a thumb were struck 
off, it was valued at twenty shillings. “ If the shooting finger were struck 9 
off" (a teim which shows how incorrectly it has been assumed that the 
Anglo-Saxons were not accustomed to the how), the compensation was 
eight shillings ; for the middle finger, four shillings ; for the ring-finger 
six shillings ; and for the little finger, eleven shillings. The thumb-nail 
was valued at three shillings ; and the finger-nails at one shilling each. 
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We have little infoimation on the secrets of the toilette of the Anglo- 
Saxons. We know from many souices that washing and bathing were 
Sequent piactices among them. The use of hot baths they probably 
derived from the Romans. The vocabulaiies give thermit as the Latin 
equivalent They aie not unfrequently mentioned in the ecclesias- 
tical laws, and in the canons passed in the leign of King Edgar, waim 
baths and soft beds aie prosciib^d as domestic luxuiies which tended to 
effeminacy. If these were really the therma of the Romans, it was perhaps 
the hostility of the ascetic part of the Romish clergy which caused them 
to be discontinued and forgotten. Our cut No. 43 represents a party 
at their ablutions. We constantly find among the articles in the graves 
of Anglo-Saxon ladies tweezers, which were evidently intended for 
eradicating superfluous hairs, a circumstance which contributes to show 
that they paid special attention to hair-diessing. To judge from the 
colour of the hair in some of the illuminations, we might be led to sup- 
pose that sometimes they stained it. The young men seem to have 
been moie foppish and vain of their peisons than the ladies, and some 
of the old chronicles, such as the Ely history, tells U9 (which we should 
haidly have expected), that this was especially a characteristic of the 
Danish invaders, who, we are told, “following the custom of their 
country, used to comb their hair every day, bathed every Saturday, often 
changed their dolhes, and used many other such frivolous means of 
setting off the beauty of their persons.” * 

There is every reason for believing that the Anglo-Saxon ladies weie 
fond of gardens and flowers, and many allusions in the wntings of that 
period intimate a warm appreciation of the beauties of nature. The 
poets not unfrequently take their comparisons from flowers. Thus, in 
a poem in the Exeter Book, a pleasant smell is described as being — 


Swecca swetast, 

Bwylce on sumeres till 
suncaft on stowrnn, 
sUifelum fcoste, 
wynnum seftei wongum, 
Wyita geblowene 
hxmig'flowende. 


Of odcra-s sweetest, 
such as in surmnei’s tide 
fragtance send foith in places, 
fast in their stations, 
joyously o’ei the plains, 
blown plants 

honey-flowing . — Exeter Took, p. 178. 


* "Habebant etiam ex consuetadine paui* unoquoqne die comm, pectere, sabbath 
balneai e, ssepe etiam, vestituram muttue, et formam corpous multis tolibus frlvolls ad- 
juvare.”' — Ilist. Elleiuis af. Gale, p. 547. 


i 
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And one of the poetical riddles 
lines — 

Ic com oil stance 
bheagie ponne ncels, 
op>e rosa sy, 
on eoijmn tyif 
\vynlic weaxeS ; 
ic eom lviaestic forme heo. 
fcah pa lilie sy 
leof mon-cynne, 
beorht on bloslmatt, 
ic eom bctic pomie heo, 


in the same collection contains the 


I am in odour 
stiongcr than incense, 
or the lose is, 
which on eaith’s luif 
pleasant grows ; 

I am more delicate than it. 

Thiugh that the lily be 
dear to mankind, 
blight in its blossom, 

I am bettei than it . — Exeter Booh, p. 423. 


So in another of these poems tve read — 

Fsegci fugla reoid. Sweet was the bong of birds, 

foldc geblowen, the earth was covered with floweis, 

geacas gear budon. cuckoos announced the year. — Ibid, p, 146. 

Before we quit entirely the Saxon hall, and its festivities and cere- 
monies, we must mention one circumstance connected with them. The 
laws and customs of the Anglo-Saxons earnestly enjoined the duly of 
almsgiving, and a multitude of persons partook of the hospitality of the 
rich man's mansion, who were not worthy to be admitted to his tables. 
These assembled at meal-times outside the gate of his house, and it was 
a custom to lay aside a portion of the provisions to be distributed among 
them, with the fiagments from the table. In Alfric’s homily for the 
second Sunday after Pentecost, the preacher, after dwelling on the stoiy 
of Lazarus, who was spumed from the rich man’s table, appeals to his 
Anglo-Saxon audience — " many Lazaruses ye have now lying at your 
gates, begging for your superfluity.” Bede tells us of the good king 
Oswald, that when he was once sitting at dinner, on Easter-day, with 
his bishop, having a silver dish full of dainties before him, as they were 
just ready to bless the bread, the servant whose duty it was to relieve 
the poor, came in on a sudden and told the king that a great multitude 
of needy persons from all parts were sitting in the streets begging some £ 
alms of the king. The latter immediately ordered the provisions set 
before him to be carried to the poor, and the dish to be cut in pieces 
and divided among them. In the picture of a Saxon house given in 
our third chapter (p. a 6), we. see the lord of the household on a sort of 

throne at the entrance to his hall, presiding over the distribution of his 

1 t 
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charity. This seat, generally under an arch or canopy, is often repre- 
sented in the Saxon manuscripts, and the chief or lord scaled undei it, 
distributing justice or charity. In the accompanying cut, No. 46, taken 
from the Anglo-Saxon manuscript of Prudentius, the lady Wisdom is 
represented seated 011 such a throne. It was, pet haps, the burhrgeat-setl, or 
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seat at the burh-gatc, mentioned as characteristic of the rank of the 
thane in the following extract from a treatise on ranks in society, printed 
with the Anglo-Saxon laws : “ And if a ceorl thrived, so that he had 
fully five hides of his own land, church (or perhaps private chapel), and 
kitchen ( kycatan ), bell-house, and burh-gatc-seat, and special duty in 
the king’s hall, then was he thenceforth worthy of the dignity of 
thane.” 
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Out-of-door Amusements of the Anglo-Saxons. — Hunting and Hawking. 
— Hones and Carriages.— Travelling. — Money-dealings. 

T HE progress of society, from its first foiraation to the full develop- 
ment of civilisation, has been compared not inaptly to the life of 
man. In the childhood and youth of society, when the population was 
not numeious, and a servile class perfoimed the chief part of the labour 
necessaiy for administering to the wants or luxuries of life, people had a 
far greater piopottion of time on their hands to fill up with amusements 
than at a later period, and many that are now considered frivolous, or 
are only indulged in at rare intervals of relaxation, then formed the 
principal occupations of men’s lives. We have glanced at the in-door 
amusements of the Anglo-Saxons in a previous chapter ; but their out- 
door recreations, although we have little information respecting them, 
weie certainly much more numerous. The multitude of followers who, 
in Saxon times, attended on each lord or rich man as their military 
chief, or as their domestic supporter, had generally no serious occupa- 
tion during the greater part of the day ; and this abundance of unem- 
ployed time was not confined to one class of society, for the aitisan 
bad to work less to gain his subsistence, and both citizen and peasant 
were excused from work altogether during the numerous holidays of the * 
year, 

That the Anglo-Saxons were universally fond of play (j>legd) is proved 
by the frequent use of die word in a metaphorical sense. They even 
applied it to fighting and battle, which, in the language of the poets, 
yrere flega-gares (play of darts), asc^lega (play of shields), and hand- 


plega (play of hands).* In the Glossaries, plegere (a player), and plega- 
man (a playman), are used to rcpiesent the Roman gladiator; and 
plega-h'is (a playhouse), and plega-stcno (a play-place), express a theatre, 
01 mote piobably an amphitheatre. Recent discoveries have shown 
that there was a theatre of consideiable dimensions in the Roman town 
of Verulamium (near St Alban’s)] a theatre is also found in the Roman 
town of Uriconium, recently opened at Wroxeter, in Shiopshire ; and 
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old writers tell us theie was one at the Silurian Isca (Caeileon), though 
these buildings were doubtless of rare occuirence ; but every Roman 
town of any importance in the island had its amphitheatre outside the 
walls for gladiatorial and other exhibitions. The result of»modern 

* It is curious that the modem English words play {plega), and game {gamed), are 
both derived fiom the Anglo-Saxon, which perhaps shows that they represent senti- 
ments we lave derived from our Saxon foielatheis. 1 
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researches seems to prove that most of the Roman towns continued 
to exist after the Saxon settlement of the island, and we can have no 
doubt that the amphitheatres, at least for a while, continued to be 
devoted to their original purposes, although the performances were 
modified in character. Some of them (like that at Richborough, in 
Kent, lately examined) were ceitainly surrounded by walls, while 
others probably were merely cut in the ground, and surrounded by a 
low embankment formed of the material thrown out. The first of 
these the Saxons would naturally call a play-house, while the other 
would receive the no less appropriate appellation of a play-stow, or 
place for playing. Among the illustrations of the Anglo-Saxon manu- 
sciipt of the Psalms (MS. Hail, No. 603), to which we have so often 
had occasion to refer, there is a veiy curious picture, evidently in- 
tended to repiesent an amphitheatre outside a town. It is copied in 
our cut, No. 47. The mde Anglo-Saxon draughtsman has evidently 
intended to represent an embankment, occupied by the spectators, 
around the spot where the performances take place. The spectator to 
the left is expressing his approbation by clapping with his hands. The 
performances themselves ate singular: we have a party of minstrels, 
one of them playing on the Roman double pipes, so often represented 
in Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, while another is dancing to him, and the 
third is performing with a tame bear, which is at the moment of the 
representation simulating sleep. Games of this description with 
animals, succeeded, no doubt, among the Saxons to the Roman 
gladiatorial fights, but few have imagined that the popular English 
exhibition of the dancing bear dated from so remote a period. The 
manuscripts show that the double pipe was in use amoug the Anglo- 
Saxons 1 with a little modification, and a bag or bellows to supply the 
place of the human lungs, this instrument was transformed into a bag- 
pipe. 

Not the least curious part of this picture is the town in the back- 
ground, with its entrance gateway, and public buildings. The Anglo- 
Saxon draughtsmen were imperfectly acquainted with perspective, and 
paid little attention to proportion in their representations of towns and 
houses, a circumstance winch is fully illustrated in this picture. As the 
artist was unable from this circumstance to represent the buildings and 
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sheets of a town in their relative position, he put in a house to repre- 
sent a multitude of houses, and here he has similaily given one building 
within the walls to lepresenl all the public buildings of the town. An 
exactly similar characteiistic will be observed in our cut, No. 48, taken 
fiotn the same manusciipt, wheie one temple represents the town. 
Hcie again we have a party of citizens outside the walls, amusing 



Nq. 48 —A Town. 


themselves as well as they can ; some, for want of other employment, 
are laying themselves down listlessly on the ground. 

The national sentiments and customs of the Anglo-Saxons would, 
however, lead to the selection of other places for the scenes of their 
games, and thus the Roman amphitheatres became neglected. Each 
village had its arena — its play-place — where persons of all ages and 
sexes assembled on their holidays to be players or lookers on ; and 
this appears to have been usually chosen near a fountain, or some 
object hallowed by the popular creed, for customs of this kind were 
generally associated with religious feelings which tended to consecrate 
aud protect them. These holiday games, which appear to have been 
very common among our Saxon forefathers, were the originals of our 
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village wakes. Wandering minstrels, like those represented in our cut, 
No. 47, repaired to them to exhibit their skill, and were always welcome. 
The young men exerted themselves in running, or leaping, or wrestling. 
These games attracted merchants, and gradually became the centres 
of extensive fairs. Such was the case with one of the most celebrated 
fairs in England during the Middle Ages, that of Barnwell, near Cam- 
bridge. It was a large open place, between the town and the banks of 
the river, well suited for such festivities as those of which we are speak- 
ing. A spring in the middle of this plain, we are told in the early 
chartulary of Barnwell Abbey, was called Beorna-wyl (the well of the 
youths), because every year, on the eve of the Nativity of St John the 
Baptist, the boys and youths of the neighbourhood assembled there, 
and, “ after the manners of tire English, practised wrestling and other 
boyish games, and mutually applauded one another with songs and 
musical instruments ; whence, on account of the multitude of boys and 
girls who gathered together there, it grew a custom for a crowd of sellers 
and buyers to assemble there on the same day for the purpose of com- 
merce." " This is a curious and a rather rare allusion to air Anglo- 
Saxon wake. . 

One of the great recreations of the Anglo-Saxons was hunting, for 
which the immense forests, which then covered a great portion of this 
island, gave a wide scope. The most austere and pious, as well as the 
most warlike, of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs, were passionately attached 
to the pleasures of the chase. According to the writer who has assumed 
the name of Asset, the great Alfred was so attached to this amusement, 
that he condescended to teach his "falconers, hawkers, and dog- 
keepers” himself, His grandson, King Ethelstan, as we learn from 
William of Malmesbury, exacted from the Welsh princes, among other 
articles of tribute, “as many dogs as he might choose, which, from 
their sagacious scent, could discover the retreats and hiding-places of 
wild beasts ; and birds trained to make prey of others in the air,” The 
same writer tells us of the sainted Edward the Confessor, that “ there 

* " Pudti et adoleseentes, .... lUio convenientes, maie Angloram luclamina et 
alia ludicra exercebant paerflia, et catuiienis et musicis instrumeatis sjbi inneem 
applandebant, unde propter turbain pacrortup et puellannn illic coneuwentium, mos 
inolevit at in eodpA die illic conYftnirel negoliaadi gratia turba vendentiuai et 
emtntiam. n ~MS. ffarl, No. 3601, fol. 12, v°. 
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was one earthly enjoyment in which he chiefly delighted, which was 
hunting with fleet hounds, whose opening in the woods he used with 
pleasure to encourage ; and again, with the pouncing of birds, whose 
nature it is to prey on their kindred species. In these exeicises, after 
hearing divine service in the morning, he employed himself whole 
days.” It is evident &om the ecclesiastical laws, that it was difficult to 
restrain even the clergy from this diversion. One of the ecclesiaMical 
canons passed in the reign of King Edgar, enjoins “that no priest be a 
hunter, or fowler, or player at tables, but let him play on his books, as 
becometh his calling.” When the king hunted, it appears that men 
were employed to beat up the game, while others were placed at differ- 
ent avenues of the forest to hinder the deer from taking a direction 
contrary to the wishes of the hunter. Several provisions relating to the 
employment of men in this way, occur in the Domesday survey. A 
contemporary writer of the Life of Dunstan gives the following descrip- 
tion of the hunting of King Edward the Elder, at Ceoddii (Chedder) : 
“ When they reached the forest,” he says, “ they took various directions 
along the woody avenues, and the varied noise of the horns, and the 
barking of the dogs, aroused many stags. From these, the king with 
his pack of hounds chose one for his own hunting, and pursued it long, 
through devious ways, with great agility on his horse, with the hounds 
following. In the vicinity of Ceoddri were several steep and lofty pre- 
cipices hanging over deep declivities. To one of these the stag came 
in his flight, and dashed headlong to his destruction down the immense 
depth, all the dogs following and perishing with him.” The king with 
difficulty held in his horse. The scene of this adventure is still well 
known to the visitors of the Somerset watering-place, Weston-Super- 
Mare. 

The dogs {hundas) used for the chase among die Anglo-Saxons, were 
valuable, and were bred with great care. Every noble or great land- 
owner had his hund-wealh , or dog-keeper. The accompanying cut 
(No. 49), taken from the Harleian MS., No. 603, represents a dog- 
keeper, with his couple of hounds — they seem to have hunted in. 
couples. The Anglo-Saxon name for a hunting-dog was rai-hmd \ a 
dog of chase, which is interpreted by greyhound ; and this appears, 
from the cut, to have been the favourite dog of our Saxon forefathers. 
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It appears, from an allusion given above, that the Anglo-Saxons obtained 
hunting-dogs from Wales j yet the antiquary will be at once shuck with 
the total dissimilarity of the dogs pictured in the Anglo-Saxon manu- 
scripts to the British dogs represented 
on the Roraano-Bntish pottery. The 
dogs were used to find the game, 
and follow it by the scent; the 
hunters lulled it with spears, or with 
bows and arrows, or drove it into 
nets. In the Colloquy of Alfiic, a 
hunter \hitntd) of one 'of the royal 
forests gives a cuuous account of his 

No 4Q -Anglo-Saxon Bogs 

profession. When asked how he 
practises his “ craft,” he replies, “ I braid nets, and set them in a con- 
venient place, and set on my hounds, that they may pursue the beasts 
of chase, untrl they come unexpectedly to the nets, and so become in- 
tangled in them, and I slay them in the nets.” He is then asked if he 
cannot hunt without nets, to which he replies, “ Yes, I pursue the wild 
animals with swift hounds." He next enumerates the different kinds 
of game which the Saxon hunter usually hunted — “ I take harts, and 
hoars, and deer, and roes, and sometimes hares." “ Yesterday," he 
continues, “I took two harts and a hoar, ... the harts with nets, and 
I slew the boar with my weapon.” “ How were you so hardy as to slay 
a hoar?” “ My hounds drove him to me, and I, there facing him, sud- 
denly struck him down.” “You were very bold then.” “A hunter 
must not be timid, for various wild beasts dwell in the woods,” It 
would seem by this, that boar-hunting was not uncommon in the more 
extensive forests of this island ; but Sharon Turner has made a singular 
mistake, in supposing, from a pictuie in the Anglo-Saxon calendar, that 
boar-hunting was the oidinary occupation of the month of September. 
The scene which he has thus mistaken— or at least, a portion of it — is 
given in our cut, No. 50 (from the Cottonian MS. Claudius, C. viu.) ; it 
represents swineherds driving their swine into the forests to feed upon 
acorns, which one of the herdsmen is shaking from the trees with his 
hand. The herdsmen were necessarily armed to protect the hefds 
under their charge against robbers. 


HAWKING. 33 


The Anglo-Saxons, as we have seen, weie no less attached to hawking 
than to hunting. The same Colloquy already quoted contains the fol- 
lowing dialogue relating to the fowler ( fugelert ). To the question, 
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No. 50 — Swineherds. 

“How dost thou catch birds?” he leplies, “I catch them in many 
ways ; sometimes with nets, sometimes with snares, sometimes with 
bird-lime, sometimes with whistling, sometimes with a hawk, sometimes 
with a tiap.” “ Hast thou a hawk ? ” “ I have.” “ Const thou tame 
them ? ” * “ Yes, I can ; of what use would they be to me unless 1 could 
tame them?” “ Give me a hawk.” “ I will give one willingly in ex- 
change for a swift bound. What kind of hawk will you have, the 
greater or the lessei How feedcst thou thy hawks ? ” “ They 


No 5 1 — Anglo-Saxon. Hawking 

feed themselves and me in winter, and in spring I let them fly to the 
wood, and 1 catch young ones in autumn and tame them.” party of 
hawkers is represented in our cut No. 51, taken from the manuscript 
last quoted, wheie it illustrates the month of October. This rude 
attempt at depicting a landscape is intended to represent a river run- 
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ning from the distant hills into a lake, and the hawkers are hunting 
cranes and other water-fowl. Presents of hawks and falcons aie not 
unfrequently mentioned in Anglo-Saxon writers; and in a will, an 
Anglo-Saxon leaves to his natrnal lord “ two hawks and all his stag- 
hounds.'’ 

The Saxon youths were proud of their skill in horsemanship. Bede 
relates an anecdote of the youthful days of Herebald, Abbot of Tyne- 
mouth, when he attended upon Bishop John of Beverley, from Heie- 
bald’s own words : — “ It happened one day,” the latter said, “ that as 
we were travelling with him (the bishop), we came into a plain and 
open road, well adapted for galloping our horses. The young men that 
were with him, and particularly those of the laity, began to entreat 

the bishop to give them leave to 
gallop, and make trial of the goodness 

of their hoises When they had 

seveial times galloped backwards and 
forwards, the bishop and I looking on, 
my wanton humour pi evaded, and I 
could no longer lefiain; but, though 
hefoibade me, I stiuckin among them, 
and began to tide at full speed.” 
Horses were used chiefly by the upper 
classes of society in travelling. Two 
of a party of Saxon travellers are repre- 
sented in our cut No. 52 (from MS. Cotton. Claudius, B. iv.) The 
lady, it will be obseived, rides sideways, as in modem times, and the 
illuminated manuscripts of different periods furnish us with examples 
enough to show that such was always the practice; yet an old writer 
has ascribed the introduction of side-saddles into this country to Anne 
of Bohemia, the queen of Richard II., and the statement has been 
repeated by writers on costume, who too often blindly compile from one 
another without examining carefully the original sources of information.* 

* This on on eons statement is repeated by most of our tvriteis on such subjects, and 
will be found in Mr Plaucbd's * IJistoiy of British Costume.” Statements of this, kind 
made by old writers sie seldom to be depended upon j people were led by political 
bias or peisonal partiality, to ascribe the introduction of customs that were odious, to 
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The next cut, No. 53 (taken fiom MS. Ilarl., No. 603), represents a 
horseman with his atms, the speai, and the round shield, with its boss, 
which reminds us of those frequently found in the early Anglo Saxon 
graves. The horse furmtuie 
is tolerably well defined in 
these figures. The forms of 
the spur (spura) and the stir- 
rup (called in Anglo-Saxon 
siirap and hylpa) are very 
peculiar. Most of the furni- 
ture of the horse was then, as 
now, of leather, and was made 
by the shoemaker (se sceo- *.»-*****•*«•«■» 

wyrhta), who seems to have been the general manufacturer of articles 
in this material. Alfric’s Colloquy enumerates among the articles made 
by the shoemaker, bridle-thongs ( bridd-tkwancgas ), harnesses (gerceda), 
spur-leatheis (spur-fethera), and halters 
( halfm ). The form of the saddle is [f ttflnX 
shown in the representation of a horse 

without a rider, given, from the manu- 1 (T Thl 

script last quoted, in our cut, No. 54. \J J M \V 

In the Anglo-Saxon church histories, l\ \ 1 V 1 

we meet with fiequent instances of lf\ J/ \\ 

persons, who weie unable to walk JUt . _ — CIZ- — — <-11 

from sickness or other cause, being N0, 54-— Anglo-Saxon Hoi^e Fittings, 

carried in carts or cars, but in most cases these seem to have been 
nothing but the common agricultural carts adapted temporarily to this 
usage. A liorse-litler is on one occasion used for the same purpose. 
It is certain, however, that the Anglo-Saxons had chariots for travelling. 
The usual names of all vehicles of this kind were wcegn or warn (from 
which, our waggon) and crat or erect (which appears to be the origin of 
the English word cart). These two terms appear to have been used 
Synonymously, for the words of the 18th Psalm, M in anvilms^ are 
translated in one Anglo-Saxon version by on wanton, and in another by 

persons Who were unpopular, or whom they disliked, while they ascribed everything 
of a couti ary character to persons who were beloved. 
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in crietum. The Anglo-Saxon manuscripts give ns various representa- 
tions of vehicles for travelling. The one represented below in the cut 
No. 55 is taken from the Anglo-Saxon manuscript of Pmdentitis. It 
seems to have been a barbaric “ improvement” upon the Roman iiga, 
and is not much unlike our modern market carts. The whip used by 



No, 55.— A Chariot 

the lady who is driving so furiously, is of the same form as that used 
by the horsewoman in our cut, No. 5a. The artist has not shown the 
wagnc-thix!, or shaft. A four-wheeled cairiage, of rather a singular 
construction, is found often repeated, with some variations, in the illu- 
minations of the manuscript of Al- 
fric’s translation of tire Pentateuch. 
One of them is given in our cut, 
No. 56. It is quite evident that 
a good deal of the minor detail of 
construction has been omitted by 
the draughtsman. Anglo-Saxon 
glosses give the word rad to repre- 
sent the Latin quadriga, From the 

No. 56— An Anglo-Saxon Canrjage, same source we l eam that the com- 

pound word wan-far, waggon-going, was used to express journeying 
in chariots. 

Riding in chariots must have been rare among the Anglo-Saxons, 
Horses were only used by the better classes of society ; and we leam 
from Bede and other writers that pious ecclesiastics, such as Bishops 
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Aidan, Ceadda, and Culhbert, thought it more consistent with the 
humility of their sacred character to journey on foot. The pedestrian 
carried either a spear or a staff; the rider had almost always a spear. 
It is noted of Cuthbert, in Bede’s life of that saint, that one day when 
he came to Mailros (Melrose), and would enter the church to pray, 
having leaped from his horse, he “ gave the latter and his travelling 
spear to the care of a servant, for he had not yet resigned the dress 
and habits of a layman.” The weapon was, no doubt, necessary for 
personal safety. There is a very curious clause in the Anglo-Saxon 
laws of King Alfred, relating to an accident arising from carrying the 
spear, which we can hardly understand, although to require a special 
law it must have been of frequent occurrence ; this law provides that 
“ if a man have a spear over his shoulder, and any man stake himself 
upon it," the carrier of the spear incurred severe punishment, “if the 
point be three fingers higher than the hindmost part of the shaft." He 
was not considered blameable if he held the spear quite horizon- 
tally. 

The traveller always wore a covering for his head, which, though 
of various shapes, none of which resembled our modern hat, was char- 
acterised by the general term of licet. He seems to have been further 
protected against the inclemency of the weather by a cloak or mantle 
(i mentel ). One would be led to suppose that this outer garment was 
more varied in form and material than any other part of the dress, 
from the great number of names which we find applied to it, such as 
basing, hmcce, hcccela or hacela, pall, pylca , scyccels, wcefels, &c. The 
writings which remain throw no light upon the provisions made by 
travellers against rain ; for the dictionary-makers who give schr-scead 
(shower-shade) as signifying an umbrella, are certainly'mistaken,* Yet 
that umbrellas were known to the Anglo-Saxons is proved beyond a 
doubt by a figure in the Harleian manuscript, No. 603, which is given 

* The word occurs in the reflections of our first parents on their nakedness, in the 
poem attributed to Csedmon. Adam says that when the inclement weather arrives 
{cymdi hagles sc&r— the hail shower will come) they lad nothing before Siem to serve 
for a defence or shade against the storm — 


" Nys «nc iDuht hforan 
to seur sceadt 
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in our cut, No. 57. A seivant or attendant is holding an umbiella 
over the head of a man who appeals to be covered at the same tune 
with thfe cloak or mantle. 

Travelling to any distance must have been rendeied more uncom- 
fortable, especially when passing thiough wild dis- 
tricts, by the want of inns. The woid tun is itself 
Saxon, and signified a lodging, but it appeals to 
have been more usually applied to houses of this 
kind m towns. A tavern was also called a gest- 
hus or gesl-bur , a house or chamber for guests, and 
cumena-hus, a house of comeis. Guest-houses, like 
caiavanserais in the East, appear to have been estab- 
N saMa umbtelift? lished in diffeient parts of Saxon England, ndar the 
high roads, for the reception of travellers. A travellei in Bede airives 
at a hospihim in the noith of England, which was kept by a paterfami- 
lias (or father of a family) and his household. In the Norlhumbiian 
gloss on die Psalms, ptinted by the Suitees Society, the Latin woids of 
Psalm liv., in hospitiis ear am are rendered by ingesi-hitsum heora. This 
shows that Bede’s hospitivm was really a guest-house. These guest-houses 
were kept up in various paits of England until Norman times; and 
Walter Mapes, in his treatise de Nugis Curialium, has preserved a story 
relating to one of William the Conqueioi’s Saxon opponents, Edric 
the Wild, which tells how, returning from hunting in the forest of Dean, 
and accompanied only by a page, he came to a large house, “ like the 
drinking houses of which the English have one in every parish, called 
in English gild-houses,” perhaps an error for guest-houses ( quaks An- 
glici in singulis singulas habebant diocesibtis Mbitorias, ghildkus Anglia 
dictas). It seems not improbable, also, that the ruins of Roman villas 
and small stations, Which stood by the sides of roads, were often 
roughly repaired or modified, so as to furnish a temporary shelter for 
travellers who Carried provisions, &C-, with them, and could therefore 
lodge themselves without depending upon the assistance of others. 
A shelter $f this kind— from its consisting of bate walls, a mere shelter 
against the inclemency of the storm— might be termed a ceald-hereberga 
(cold harbour), and this would account for the great number of places 
in different parts of England which besp this name, and w¥ch are 
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almost always on Roman sites and near old roads. The explanation 
is suppoited by the circumstance that the name is found among the 
Teutonic nations on the Continent — the Geiman Kaltm-kerbetg— as 
given to some inns at the present day. 

The deficiency of such comfoils for tiavelleis in Anglo-Saxon times 
was compensated by the extensive piactice of hospitality, a viitue which 
was effectually inculcated by the customs of the people as well as by 
the civil and ecclesiastical laws. When a stianger presented himself at 
a Saxon door, and asked for board and lodging, the man who lefused 
them was looked upon with contempt by his countrymen. In the 
seventh centuiy, as we learn fiom the Posnitentiale of Archbishop 
Theodore, the refusal to give lodging to a stranger ( quicunque hospiiem 
non receperii in domurn suctm ) was considered worthy of ecclesiastical 
censure. And in the Ecclesiastical Institutes, diawn up at a later 
peiiod, and piinted in the collection of Anglo-Saxon laws, it is stated 
that “ It is also very needful to every mass-priest, that he diligently 
exhort and teach his parishioners that they be hospitable, and refuse 
not their houses to any wayfaiing man, but do for his comfoit, for love 
of God, what they then will or can ) . . . but let those who, for love 
of God, receive every Stranger, desire not any worldly reward." Bede 
describes as the first act of “the custom of hospitality” {tnos hospitali- 
fatis ) the washing of the stranger’s feet and hands ; they then offeied 
him refieshment, and he was allowed to lemain two nights without 
being questioned, after which period the host became answerable for 
his character. The ecclesiastical laws limited the hospitality to be 
shown to a priest to one night, because if he remained longer it was a 
proof that he was neglecting his duties. 

Taverns of an ordinaiy description, where there was probably no 
accommodation for tiavellers, seem to have been common enough 
under the Anglo-Saxons ; and it must be confessed that there seems to 
be too much reason for believing that people spent a gieal deal of their 
leisure lime in them ; even the clergy appeal to have been tempted to 
fie quenl them. In the Ecclesiastical Institutes, quoted abtye, raass- 
priests are forbidden to eat or drink at ale-houses ( eef oeap-takih&uni). 
And it is stated in the same curious record that, " It is a very bad 
custom that many men piactise, both on Sundays and also other mass* 

I— 1 
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days; that is, that straightways at early mom they desire to hear 
mass, and immediately after the mass, from early mom the whole day 
over, tn drunkenness and feasting they minister to their belly, not to 
God." 

Merchant travellers seem, in general, to have congregated together 
in parties or small caravans, both for companionship and as a measure 
of mutual defence against lobbeis. In such cases they piobably 
canied tents with them, and formed little encampments at night, like 
the pedlais and itinerant dealers in later times. Men who travelled 
alone were exposed to other dangers besides that of robbeiy; for a 
solitary wanderer was always looked upon with suspicion, and he was 
m danger himself of being taken for a thief. He was compelled, there- 
fore, by his own interest and by the law of the land, to show that he 
had no wish to avoid observation. One of the earlier Anglo-Saxon 
codes of laws, that of King Wihtrasd, directed that “ if a man come 
from afar, or a stranger go out of the highway, and he then neither 
shout nor blow a horn, he is to be accounted a thief, cithei to be slain, 
or to be redeemed.” 

So prevalent, indeed, were theft and unfair dealing among our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers, and so much litigation and unjust persecution 
arose from disputed claims to pioperty which had been, or was pic- 
tended to have been, purchased, that it was made illegal to buy or sell 
without witnesses. It would be easy to multiply examples of robbery 
and plunder from Anglo-Saxon writers; but I will only state that, 
according to the Ely history, some merchants from Ireland, having 
come*to Cambridge in the time of King Edgar, to offer their wares for 
sale, perhaps at the annual festivities of the Beoma-wyl, mentioned 
above, a priest of the place was guilty of stealing a part of their 
merchandise. We know but little of the trades and forms of com- 
mercial dealings of the Anglo-Saxons ; but we may take our leave of 


* The memory of this practice of travelling' in company was preserved down to a 
late period. Men with whom I have conversed remembered tire time, probably the 
earlier part of the present century, when people entering London fiom Kensington 
were detained at Kensington Gate until a sufficient number had collected to he able 
to defend themselves against the highwaymen who tlren infested the Kensington 
Road, There was a hell at the gate, which was rung when a sufficient number had 
assembled, and they were then allowed to proceed into the town. 
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the period of which we have been, hitherto treating, with a few figures 
relating to money matters, from the Anglo-Saxon manuscript of the 
Psalms (MS. Harl,, No. 603). The cut, No. 58, represents, apparently, 
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a man in the market, or at the gates of a city, taking toll for mer- 
chandise. The scales are for weighing, not the meichandise, but the 
money. The word pimd, or fcound, implied that the money was 
reckoned by weight; and the word manats, another term for a certain 
sum of money, is also considered to have been a weight. Anglo-Saxon 
wiitings frequently speak of money as given by weight. Our ait, No. 



No. S3.— A Money Taker. No. Co —Putting Treasure by. 


59, is a representation of the merchant, or the toll-taker, seated before 
his account-book, with his scales hanging to the desk. In the first of 
these cuts, a mau holds the bag or purse, in which the money received 
for toll or merchandise is deposited. The cut, No. 60, represents the 
receiver pouring the money out of his bag into the Or cheat, in 
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which it is to be locked up and kept in his treasury- It is hardly 
necessary to say that there were no banking-houses among the Anglo- 
Saxons. The chest, or coffer, in which people kept their money and 
other valuables, appears to have formed part of the furniture of the 
chamber, as being the most private apartment; and it may be remarked 
that a rich man’s wealth usually consisted much more in jewels and 
valuable plate than in money. 

We cannot but remark how little change the manners and the senti- 
ments of our Saxon forefathers underwent during the long period that 
we are in any way acquainted with them. During the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, Norman fashions were introduced at couit, but their 
influence on the nation at large appears to have heen very slight. 
Even after the' Norman Conquest the English manners and fashions 
retained their hold on the people, and at later periods they continually 
le-appear to asseil their natural rights among the descendants of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The Early Norman Period. — Litxuriotisness oj the Normans. — Advance 
in Domestic Architecture. — The Kitchen and the Hall. — Provisions 
and Cookery. — Pecs. — The Dairy. — Meal-times and Divisions of the 
Day. — Furniture. — The Faldestol. — Chairs and other Seats. 

A GREAT change was wrought in this country by the enhance of 
the Normans. From what we have seen, in the course of the 
preceding chapters, society seems for a long time to have been at a 
stand among the Anglo-Saxons, as though it had progressed as far as 
its own simple vitality would carry it, and wanted some new impulse 
to move it onwards. By the entrance of the Normans, the Saxon 
aristocracy was destroyed j but the lower and, in a great measure, the 
middle classes were left untouched in their manners and customs, 
which they appear to have preserved for a considerable length of time 
without any material change. The Norman historians, who wiite with 
prejudice when they speak of the Saxons, describe their nobility as 
having become luxurious without refinement ; and they tell us that the 
Normans introduced greater sobriety, accompanied with more ostenta- 
tion, “ The nobility," says William of Malmesbury, “ was given up to 
luxury and wantonness. . . . Drinking in parties was an universal 
practice, in which occupation they passed entire nights as well as days. 
They consumed their whole substance in mean and despicable houses j 
unlike the Normans and French, who, in noble and splendid mansions, 
lived with frugality. The vices attendant on drunkenness which 
enervate the human mind, followed. ... In fine, the English at that 
time (under King Harold) wore short garments, reaching to the mid- 
knee ; they had their hair cropped, their beards shaven, their atms 
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laden until golden bracelets, their skin adorned with punctured designs j 
they were accustomed to eat till they became surfeited, and to drink 
till they were sick. These latter qualities they imparted to their con- 
querors ; whose manners, in other respects, they adopted.” 

Whatever modeiation the Normans may have brought with them, or, 
however they may have been restrained by the first Anglo-Norman 
monarch, it disappeared entirely under his son and successor : when, 
in the words of William of Malmesbury, “ everything was so changed, 
that there was no man rich except the money-changer, and no clerks 
but lawyers. . . . The courtiers then preyed upon the property of -the 
country people, and consumed their substance, taking the very meat 
fiom their mouths. Then was there flowing hair and extravagant 
dress ; and then was invented the fashion of shoes with curved points ; 
then the model for young men was to rival women in delicacy of per- 
son, to mince their gait, to walk with loose gesture, and half naked.” 
This increasing dissoluteness of manners appears to have received no 
effectual check under the reign of the first Henry ; in the twenty-ninth 
year of which, the writer just quoted tells us that “ a circumstance 
occurred in England, which may seem surprising to our long-haired 
gallants, who, forgetting what they were born, transform themselves 
into the fashion of females, by the length of their locks. A certain 
English knight, who prided himself on the luxuriance of his tresses, 
being conscience-stung on die subject, seemed to feel in a dream as 
though some person strangled him with his ringlets. Awaking in a 
fright, he immediately cut off all his superfluous hair. The example 
spread throughout England ; and, as recent punishment is apt to affect 
the mind, almost all the barons allowed their hair to be cropped in a 
proper manner, without reluctance. But this decency was not of long 
continuance ; for scarcely had a year expired, before all those who 
thought themselves courtly, relapsed into their former vice ; they vied 
with women in length of locks, and wherever these were wanting, put 
on false tresses ; forgetful, or rather ignorant, of the saying of the 
Apostle* ‘If a man nurture his hair, it is a shame to him,’” Public 
and private manners were gradually running into the terrible lawless- 
ness of the reign of King Stephen. 

, « William of Malmesbury points' out as one of the more remarkable 

n ' 
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circumstances which distinguished the Normans from the Saxons, the 
magnitude and solidity of their domestic buildings. The Anglo-Saxons 
seem, indeed, to have preserved the old national prejudice of their race 
against confining themselves within stone walls, while the Normans and 
Franks, who were more influenced by Roman traditions, had become 
great builders. 'The old “ home " was gone, and a new one had come 
in its place. We have scarcely any information relative to the progress 
of domestic architecture under William the Conqueror, but the Norman 
chiefs seem from the first to have built themselves houses of a much 
more substantial character than those which they found in existence. 
The residence of the Conqueror, while engaged in his operations against 
the insurgents in the Isle of Ely, is imperfectly described by the anony- 
mous author of the Life of Hereward. It consisted of the hall, kitchen, 
and other buildings, which were enclosed by hedges and fosses {per 
sepes et foveas), which indeed, as we have seen, was the case wilh 
die Anglo-Saxon houses, and it had an interior and exterior couit. 
Towards the end of the Conqueror’s reign, and in that of his son, were 
raised those early Norman baronial castles, the masonry of which lias . 
withstood the ravages of so many centuries. Under William and his 
sons, few ordinary mansions and dwelling-houses seem to have been 
built substantially of stone 5 I am not aware that there are any known 
remains of a stone mansion in this country older than the reign of 
Henry II., which is the date of Stokesay in Shropshire. The miracles of 
St Cuthbert, related by Reginald of Durham, contain one or two allu- 
sions to the private houses of the earlier part of the twelfth century. 
Thus a parishioner of Kellow, near Durham, in the time of Bishop 
Walter Rufus (1x33-1140), is described as passing the evening drinking 
with the parish priest ; returning home Lite, he was pursued by dogs, 
and reaching his own house in great terror, contrived to shut the door 
{ostium donuts ) upon them. He then went up to what, from the con- 
text, appears to have been the window of an upper floor or garret {ad 
fenestram paridis), which he opened in order to look down with safety 
on his persecutors. He was suddenly seized with madness, and his 
family being roused, seized him, carried him down into the court {in 
ari 4 ) t and bound him to the seats {ad sediiia). The same writer tells 
the story of a blind woman in the city of Durham, who used to ran her 
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head against the projecting windows of the houses (ad finest/ arum 
dependentia foris laqueana). 

We txace in the illuminations of the earlier Noiman period the cus- 
tom of placing the principal apartment at an elevation fiom the ground. 
The simple plan of the stone-built house of the latter part of this 
centuiy, consisted of a squaie room on die giound floor, often vaulted, 
and of one loof above it. which was the principal apaitment, and the 
sleeping room. This was appioached by a staiicase, sometimes ex- 
ternal and sometimes internal, and it had a fire-place (chemin'ee), though 
this was not always the case in the room below. The lower 100m was 
the hall, and the uppei apaitment was called a solar, or sollcr (sola/ ium), 
a woid which has been supposed to be deiived fiom sol, the sun, which 
was more felt in this upper 100m than in the lower, inasmuch as it was 
better lighted — it was the sunny 100m. Yet, even here, the windows 
were small, and without glass. We loam from Joscelin de Brakelondc 
that, in the year 1182, Samson, Abbot of Buiy, while lodging in a 
grange, or manor-house, belonging to his abbey, nanowly escaped 
being burnt with the house, because the only door of the upper stoiy 
in which he was lodged happened to be locked, and the windows were 
too narrow to admit of his passing through them. In the early Eng- 
lish “ Ancien Riewle,” or uile of nuns, published by the Camden 
Society, there aie seveial allusions to the windows of the pailour, or 
private room, which show that they weie not glazed, but usually 
coveied with a cloth, or blind, which allowed sufficient light to pass, 
and that they had shutters on hinges which closed them entirely. In 
talking of the danger of indulging the eyes, the writer of this treatise 
(p. 50) says, “ My dear sisters, love your windows ” — they are called in 
the original text thurles, holes through the wall—" as little as you may, 
and let them be small, and those of the pailour least and nauowest; 
let the cloth in them be twofold, black doth, the cross white within 
and without” The writer goes on to moralise on the white cross upon 
a black ground. In another part of the book (p. 97), the author sup- 
poses thgt men may come and seek to converse with the nuns though 
the window, and goes on to say, “If any man become so mad and 
unreasonable that he put forth his hand towards the window-cloth (the 
thurl-cloth), shut the window quickly and leave him.” Under the hall. 
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when it was laised above the level of the ground, theic was often 
another vaulted room, which was the cellar, and which seems to have 
been usually enteied from the inside of the building. In the accom- 
panying cut (No. 61), taken from the celebrated tapestry of Bayeux, 
are seen Hatold and his companions carousing in an apartment thus 
situated, and approached by a staircase from without. The object of 
this was, perhaps, partly to be more private, for the oidinaiy public 
hall at dinner time seems to have been invaded by troops of hungiy 



hangers-on, who ate up or carried away the provisions which weie 
taken fiom the table, and became so bold that they seem to have often 
seized or tried to seize the provisions from the cooks as they carried 
them to the table. William Rufus established ushers of the hall and 
kitchen, whose duty it was to protect the guests and the cooks fiom 
this rude rabble. Gaimar’s description of that king's grand feast at 
Westminster contains some curious allusions to this practice. After 
telling us that three hundred ushers ( ussers , i.e, /mission), or door- 
keepers, weie appointed to occupy the enhance passages (us), who 
were to stand with rods to protect the guests as they mounted the steps, 
from the importunity of the garsous , he goes on — 

* 

Ca cundumenl log barons 
Tar les degiez, pur leg garjong j 
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Od les veiges L’es mams tencienl 
As baions vaie fcsaient, 

Ke ja gallon ne s’apremast, 

Si alcon d’els ne l’comandaat, — 

he adds, that those who carried the provisions and liquor to the table 
were also attended by these ushers, that the “ lechmrs” might not 
snatch fiom them, or spoil, or break, the vessels in which they 
earned them : — 

Ensemcnt tut levenaienl poi els 
Oil ki apoitouent les mils 
« De la quihine e des mesteis, 

E li bevcies e h mangeis, 
led usser les cunduaient, 

Pm la vessele dunt servaient, 

Ke lecheur ne les eschejast, 

Ne malmeist, ne defmssast. 

— Gtwnar, Estoric des Ettglis, 1 . 59 85. 



No 6a.— The Norman Buder in his Office. 


In the cut from the Bayeux tapestry, the feasting-room is approached 
by what is evidently a staircase of stone, In our next cut, No. 62, taken 
from a manuscript of the earlier half of the twelfth century in the Cot- 
tonian library (Nero, C. iv.), and illustrating the story of the mairiage 
feast at Cana, the staircase is appaiently of wood, little better than a 
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ladder, and the seivants who are carrying up th 
selves in mounting by means of a rope. It is a ] 
same time exhibits several characteristics of do- 
mestic life — the wine-vessels, the cupboard in 
which they are kept, and the well in the couit-yaid, 

. the latter being indicated by the tree. The butler, 
finding wine run short, sends the seivant to diaw 
water from the well. It may be remarked that 
this appears to have been the common machineiy 
of the draw-well among our forefathers in the 
Middle Ages— a rude lever, formed by the attach- 
ment of a heavy weight, perhaps of lead, at one 
end of the beam, which was sufficient to raise 
the other end, and thus diaw up the bucket. No. 63 — a Draw-Well. 
It occurs in illuminations in manuscripts of various periods ; our 
example in cut No. 63 is taken from MS. Harl. No. 1257, of the 
fourteenth century. 

Whatever truth there may be in William of Malmesbury's account of 
the sobriety of the Normans, there can be no doubt that the kitchen 
and the cooks formed with them a very -important part of the house- 
hold. According to the Bayeux tapestry, Duke William brought with him 
from Normandy a complete kitchen establishment, and a compartment 
of that interesting monument, of which we give a diminished copy in the 
next page, shows that when he landed he found no difficulty in provid- 
ing a dinner. On the left two cooks are boiling the meat — for this 
still was the general way of cooking it, as it was usually salted. Above 
them, on a shelf, are fowls, and other descriptions of small viands, 
spitted ready for roasting. Another cook is engaged at a portable 
stove, preparing small cakes, pasties, &c., which he takes from the 
stove with a singularly formed fork to place them on the dish. 
Others are carrying to the table the roasted meats on the spits. It 
will be observed that having no “ board ” with them to form a table, 
the Norman knights here make use of their shields instead. , 

The reader of the Life of Hereward will remember the scene in which 
the hero in disguise is taken into King William’s kitchen, to entertain 
the cooks. After dinner the wine and ale were distributed freely, and 


: wine assist them- 
ictrne which at the 
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the result was a violent quariel between the coolcs and Heiewaid ; the 
former used the tridents and folks foi weapons (turn tndentibus ct funis), 
while he took the spit fiom the fiie (defoco hostile), as a still more for- 
midable weapon of defence. In the early Chanson de Roland, Chaile- 
magne is descnbed also as carrying his cooks with him to the war, as 



William the Conqueioi is pictuied m the Bayeux t apestiy, and they held 
so impoitant a position in Ins household, that, when one of his most 
powerful b .uons, Guenelon, was accused of treason, Chailemagne is 
made to delivei him in custody to the charge of his cooks, who place 
him undei the guard of a bundled of the “kitchen companions," and 
these treat him much in the same way as ICrng William’s cooks sought to 
treat Ilerewaid, by cutting off oa plucking out his beaid and whiskeis. 

Li reis fait prendie le cunte Guenelun, 

Si l'cumandat as eons de sa maisun, 

Tut h plus m autre en apelct Beqjtui: 

'Ben le me guaide, si cume tel felon, 

De wa maisnte ad faite traisun.’ 

Cil le receit, u met o cumpatgnons 
De la quisine, des mielr e ties pejrns ; 

foil li peilent la barbe e les geinuns , — Chanson de Roland, p. 71 I 

I 

Alexander Neckam, in hts Dictionaiius (written in the latter part of ^ 
the twelfth centuiy), begins with the kitchen, as though he consideied 
it as the most important part of a mansion, and he describes its form- | 

hire lather minutely. There is good reason, howe\er, for believing that | 

the cooking was very commonly performed, in the court of the house in | 
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the open aii, and peihaps it was intended to be lcpiesented so in the 
scene given heie fiom the Bayeux tapestiy. The cooks aie there de- 
liveung the food thiough a door into the hail. 

The Noiman dinner-table, as shown in the Bayeux tapestry, diffeis 
not much fiom that of the Anglo-Saxons A few dishes and basins 


the Attendants serving at Table. 

contain viands which aie not easy to be recognised, except the fish and 
the fowls. Most of the smaller articles seem to have been given by 
the cooks into the hands of the guests from the spits on which they had 


No 65 —An Anglo-Saxon Dinner Party * 

been toasted. Another dinner scene is represented in our cut No. 
6 5, takeh from the Cottonian manuscript already mentioned (Nero, C. 
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i v.) We see again similarly foimed vessels to those used at table by 
the Anglo-Saxons, The bread is still made in lound flat cakes, and is 
marked with a cross, and with a flower in the middle. The guests use 
no folks ; their lcnives aie different and more varied in their forms than 
under (he Anglo-Saxons. Sometimes, indeed, the shape of the knives 
is almost grotesque. The one represented below, in our cut, No, 66, 
is taken, from a group in the same manuscript which furnished the pre- 
ceding cut j it is very singulaily notched at the point. 

We see in these dinner scenes that the Anglo-Normans used horns 
and cups for dtinking, as the Anglo-Saxons had done; but the use of 
the horn is becoming more rare, and the bowl-shaped vessel appears to 
have been now the usual drinking-cup. Among the wealthy these cups 
seem to have been made of glass. Reginald of 
Duiham describes one of the monks as bringing 
water for a sick man to drink in a glass cup (vase 
viirto), which was accidentally broken. In a 
splendidly illuminated manuscript of the Psalms, 
of the earlier half of the twelfth century, wriLten by Eadwine, one of 
the monks of Canterbury,— which will afford much illustration for 



No. 66 —A. Knife, 



Nft. 07 A Cup-bearer. 



this period,*-— we find a figure of a servant going to drink, who holds 
one of the same description of drinking-cups which were so popular at 
an earlier period among the Anglo-Saxons (see our cut No. 67). He 

* This valuable MS. is prwetvta in ft* litany of Trinity College, Cambridge. It 
5 s a very remarkable circumstance that the illuminations are in general copies from 
those of the Harleian MS. No. 603, except that the costun* and other ciicmnstsnces 
are altered, so that we may take them as correct representations of the manners of the 
Anglo-Normans. 
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holds in the left hand the jug, which had now become the usual vessel 
for carrying the liquor in any quantity. In our cut, No. 68, furnished 
by the same manusciipt as the preceding, the servant is taking the jug 
of liquor flora the barrel. Our next cut, No. 69, also taken fiom the 
Cambridge MS., represents several forms of vessels for the table. 
Some of these are new to us; and they 
are on the whole moie elegant than most 
of the forms we meet with in common 
pictuies. 

Wine appears to have been now more 
frequently used than among the Anglo- 
Saxons. Neclcam, in the latter part of 
the twelfth century, has given us a rather 
playful enumeration of the qualities of 

No. 69 — Anglo-Noiman Pottery. 

good wine ; which he says should be as 

dear as the tears of a penitent, so that a man may see distinctly to the 
bottom of his glass; its colour “should represent the greenness of a 
buffalo’s hom; when drunk, it should descend impetuously like thunder, 
sweet-tasted as an almond, creeping like a squirrel, leaping like a roe- 
buck, strong like the building of a Cistercian monastery, glittering like 
a spark of fire, subtle as the logic of the schools of Paris, delicate as 
fine silk, and colder than crystal.” Yet, as we have seen before, the 
English wines appear to have been generally of an inferior quality, and 
ale and mead still continued to be the usual drinks. The innumerable 
entries in Domesday Book show us how laige a proportion of the pro- • 
ductions of the country, in the reign of William the Conqueror, still 
consisted in honey, which was used chiefly for the manufacture of 
mead. The manuscript in Trinity College 
Library gives us a group of bee-hives (cut 
No. 70), with peasants attending to them; 
and is chiefly curious for the extraordinary 
forms which the artist, evidently no nat- 
uralist, has given to the bees, 

We have hardly any information on 

. , „ _ . . Ifo.Ta,— Auglo-NcwmsiaBee-liMfers. 

the cookery of the period we are now 

describing. It is clear that numerous delicacies were served to tire 
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tables of the noble and wealthy, but their culinary receipts are not 
preserved. We read in William of Malmesbury, incidentally, that a 
great prince ate garlick with a goose, from which we arc led to suppose 
that the Normans were fond of highly-seasoned dishes. Neckam tells 
us that pork, roasted or broiled on red embers, required no other sauce 
than salt or garlick- that a capon done in gobbets should be well 
peppered; that a goose, roasted on the spit, required a strong garlick- 
sauce, mixed with wine or “the green juice of grapes or crabs;” that 
a hen, if boiled, should be cut up and seasoned with cummin, but, if 
roasted, it should be basted with lard, and might be seasoned with 
garlick-sauce, though it would be more savoury with simple sauce; 
that fish should be cooked in a sauce composed of wine and water, and 
that they should afterwards be served -with a sauce composed of sage, 
parsley, cost, ditany, wild thyme, and garlick, with pepper and salt. 
We leant from other incidental allusions of contemporary, or nearly 
contemporary, writers, that bread, butter, and cheese, were the ordinary 
food of the common people, probably with little else but vegetables. 
It is interesting to remark that the three articles just mentioned have 
preserved their Anglo-Saxon names to the present times, while all kinds 
of meat, beef, veal, mutton, pork, even bacon, have retained only Lhe 
names given to them by the Normans, which seems to imply that 
flesh-meat was not, during the Norman period, in general use for food 
among the lower classes of society. 

Bread seems almost always to have been formed in cakes, like our 
« buns, round in the earlier pictures, and in later ones (as in our cut, No. 
69} shaped more fancifully. We see it generally marked with a cross, 
perhaps a superstitious precaution of the baker. 4 The bread seems to 
have been in general made for tire occasion, and eaten fresh, perhaps 
warm. In one of Reginald of Durham’s stories, we are told of a priest 
in the forest of Arden, who, haying nothing but a peck of com left, 
and receiving a large number of visitors on a sacred festival, gave it 
out to be baked to provide for them. The com was immediately 
ground, perhaps with querns, and having been mixed with “dewy” 
water, in the usual wanner, was made into twelve loaves, and im- 

* It remains still the practice in some parts of France (in Normandy, for instance), 

, . before cutting a loaf, to make t crOss cptm ft with the point of the knife. 
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mediately placed in the hot oven. ' Cheese and butter seem also to 
have been toleiably abundant. An illumination of the Cambridge 
MS., given in our cut No. 71, lepiesents a man milking and anothei 
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churning; he who chums appears, to use a vulgar phrase, to be M taking 
it at his ease.” The milking-pail, too, is lather extraordmaiy m its 
foim. 

We have not any distinct account of the hours at which our Norman 
ancestois took then meals, but they appear to have begun their day 
early. In the Cailovmgian romances, everybody, not excepting the 
emperor and lus court, rises at daybieak ; and in Huon de Bordeaux 
(p. 270), one of the chief heroes is accused of laziness, because he was 
in bed aftei the cock had ciowed. In the romance of Doon de 
Mayence, the feudal loid of that gieat city and territory is introduced 
exhoiting his son to rise betimes, for, he says, “he who sleeps too long 
m the morning, becomes thin and lazy, and loses his day by it, if he 
does not amend himself." 

Qui trap doit au matin, maigro devient et las 

Et sajomneo en peit, s’y n’en amende pa'. — Doon cte Majutce, p. 76. 

In the same iomance, two of the heroes, Doon and Baudouin, also 
lise with the sun, and diess and wash, and then say their prayers; after 
which theif attendant Vaudri “ placed between them two a very luge 
pasty, on a white napkin, and brought them wine, and then said to diem 

* “ Quod, mola detiitum, et aqua roiante perfusum, more usilatc, w camiao 
eestuante eat deposition. "—Reg. Duntlm., p. 12S, He owns they were so small that 
they baldly deserved the name of leaves : "Vk asm bis senl panes erant ntunero, 
qui teunen nUnores ftdeo quantitate fuerant quod iadifpmm videretnr phUam eos 
eenserf voeabnlbr" 
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in fail words, like a man of sense, 1 Sus, you shall eat, if it please you ; 
for eating early in the moinmg biings gieat health, and gives one 
greatei courage and spuit , and dunk a little of. this choice wine, which 
will make you strong and fieice in fight.’ .... And when Doon saw 
it, he laughed, and began to eat and drink, and they bieakfasted veiy 
pleasantly and peacefully.” John of Eiomyaid, who wiote at a later 
period, has handed down a story of a man who despaired of oveicom- 
ing the difficulty he found in keeping the fasts, until he succeeded in 
the following manner: at the hour of matins (thiee o’clock in the 
morning), when he was accustomed to bieak his fast, and was greatly 
tempted to eat, he said to himself, “ I will fast until tierce (nine o’clock), 
for the love of God ; ” and when tierce came, he said he would fast 
unto sext (the hour of noon), and so again he put off eating until none 
(three o’clock in the afternoon) ; and so he giadually learnt to fast all 
day. We may peihaps conclude that, at the time when this stoiy was 
made, nine o’clock was the ordmaiy hour of dinner. 

This last-mentioned meal was ceitamly seived eaily in the day, and 
was often followed by recreations in the open ail. In the romance of 
Huon de Bordeaux (p. 252), the Chiistian chiefs, aftei their dinner, go 
to amuse themselves on the sea-shoie. In Doon de Mayencc (p. 245), 
they play at chess and dice after dinnei ; and on another occasion, in 
the same romance (p, 3x4), the barons, aftei their dinner, sing and 
dance together ; while in Fierabras (p. 185), Charlemagne and his 
court ride out on horseback, and set up a quintain, at which they 
jousted all day ( tout le jour — which would imply that they began early), 
until vespers (probably seven o'clock), when they retuined into the 
palace to refresh themselves, and afterwards to go to bed. Supper was 
certainly served in the evening, and in these romances people are 
spoken of as going to bed immediately after it, On one occasion, in 
Doon de Mayence (p. 303), Charlemagne’s baTons take no supper, but, 
after their beds are prepared, they are served plentifully with fiuits and 
wine. In the same romance (p, id), the guards of a castle go out, be- 
cause it, was a warm evening in summei, and have their supper laid out 
on a table in the field, where they remain long amusing themselves. 
In Fierabras (p. 68), the barons take a hot bath after dinner. 

Of the articles of household furniture during the period of which we 
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aie now wilting, we cannot give many examples,. We have eveiy leason 
to believe that they were anything but numeious. A board laid upon 
tressels foimed the usual dining-table, and an oidinary bench 01 form 
the seat. In the French Caxlovmgian romances, the earliei of which 
may be consideied as lepresenting society in the twelfth century, even 
piinces and great baions sit ordinarily upon benches. Thus, 111 the 



No. 73 —The ICmght and bis Lady* 


romance of Huon de Boideaux (pp. 33, 36), Charlemagne invites the 
young chieftain, Huon, who had come to visit him in his palace, to sit 
on the bench and drink his wine ; and in the same romance (p. 263), 
when Huon was received in the abbey of St Maurice, near Bordeaux, 
he and the abbot sat together on a bench. Chairs belonged to great 


people. The above gtoup, taken from 
a manuscript of the fourteenth cen- 
tury in the National Library in Paris, 
lepresents the lord and lady of the 
household seated in their settle of 
dignity, like the Anglo-Saxons in a 
former cut (No. 32, p, 34), with their 
young son, and is a proof how little 
change domestic manners had undci- 
gone. Our cut, No. 73, taken from 
the Trinity College Psalter, repre- 



sents a chair of state, with its coveiing of drapery thrown over it. In 


some instances the cushion appears placed upon the drapery. This seat 
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was the faldestol, a word which has been transformed in modem French 
to fauteuil (translated in English by elbow-chair). We read in the 
Chanson de Roland of the faldestol which was placed for princes, and 
of the covering of while “ falie ” (a rich stuff) which was spread over 
it. That of Charlemagne was of pure gold — 

Un faldestoed i unt fait tut d’or mei : 

La siel li leis qm dulce Fiance tient. — Chanson de Roland, p. 5. 

The faldestol of the Saracen King of Spain was covered with a “palie ” 
of Alexandrian manufacture — 

Un faldestoet out mu t’umbre d’un pin, 

Fnvolupet ful d’un palie Alexandiin j 

Lit fut li leis ki tute Espaigne tint. — lb. p. 17. 

The infideL emir from Egypt, when he arrives in Spain, is seated in the 
midst of his host on a faldestol of ivory. 

Sur 1 ’eibe veite getent tm palie blanc, 

Un. faidestoed i unt mis d’olifaa; 

Desiu s’aaiet li paien Bakgant. — lb. p. 102. 

The faldestol is elsewhere described as 
made of similar’ rich materials. In the 
romance of Huon de Bordeaux, Charle- 
magne is represented as sitting in a fal- 
destol made of pure gold. 

Kailes monta etis el palais plenier ; 

U eat asjs u faudestuef d’onnter. 

—Huon de Bordeaux, p. 286. 

The mouldings of the faldestol in tire 
cut No. 73 will be recognised as exactly 
the same which are found on old furni- 
ture of a much more recent period, and 

No. 74 — two Ciiiafi sound, ,, ,. tA . , 

which, in fact, are those which offer them- 
selves most readily to ordinary turners. The same ornament is seen 
on the > chair represented in ottr cut No. 14, taken from the same 
manuscript as the last, in which two men are seated in a very singular 
i manner. It was sot uncommon, however, to have seats which held 

several persona together, arch as the one represented in an Anglo- 

1 / 
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Saxon illumination given in a former chapter (p. 41), and such are 
still to be seen in countiy public-houses, wheie they have preset ved 
the Anglo-Saxon name of settle. One of these is represented in oui 
cut No. 75. The persons seated in it, in this case, are learned men, 



No 75.— An Anglo-Norman Settle 


and 'the cross above seems to show that they are monks. One has 
’a table-book, and two of the others have rolls of parchment, which 
are all evidently the subject of anxious discussion. 



No. 76.— Seats in the Wall 


Chairs, and even stools, were, as has been already observed, by no 
means abundant in these early times, and we can easily suppose that it 
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would be a difficult thing to accommodate numerous visitors with seats. 
To remedy this, when houses were built of stone, it was usual to make, 
in the public apaitments, seats, like benches, in recesses in the wall, 
01 projecting from it, which would accommodate a number of persons 
at the same time. We find such seats usually in the cloisters of monas- 
teiies, as well as in the chaptei -houses of our cathedral chtuches. In 
the latter they generally lun round the 100m, and are divided by arches 
into seats which weic evidently intended to accommodate two persons 
each, for the convenience of conversation. This piactice is illustiated 
by our cut No 76, taken, like the preceding one, from the Cambridge 
Mauusciipt ; it lepiesents a gioup of seats of this kind, in which monks 
(apparently) are seated and conversing two and two. 


r 



CHAPTER VIII. 


The Norman Hall. — Social Sentiments under the Anglo-Normans . — 
Domestic Amusements. — Candles and Lanterns. — Furniture. — Beds. 
— Out-of-Door Reci cations. — Hunting. — A rchery. — Convivial Inter- 
course and Hospitality. — Travelling. — Punishments. — The Stocks . — 
A Norman School. — Education. 

A LEXANDER NECKAM has left us a sufficiently clear descrip- 
tion of the Norman hall. He says that it had a vestibule or 
screen (; vesiibulum ), and was enteied through a porch (portions), and 
that it had a court, the Latin name of which (aitium) he pretends was 
derived fiom ater (black), “because the kitchens used to be placed by 
the side of the streets, in order that the passers-by might perceive the 
smell of cooking.” This explanation is so mysterious, that we may 
suppose the passage to be corrupt, but the coquina of which Neckam is 
speaking aie evidently cooks’ shops. In the interior of the hall, he 
says, there were posts (01 columns) placed at regular distances. The 
few examples of Norman halls which lemain are divided internally by 
two rows of columns. Neckam enumerates the materials requited in 
the construction of the hall, which seem to show that he is speaking of 
a timber building. A fine example of a timber hall, though of a later 
period, is, or was recently, standing in the city of Gloucester, with its 
internal “posts” as here described. Theie appears also to have been 
an inner court-yaid, in which Neckam intimates that poultry were kept. 
The whole building, and *he two court-yards, were no doubt smrounded 
by a wall, outside of which were the garden and orchard. The Normans 
appear to have had a taste for gardens, which formed a very important 
adjunct to the mansion, and to the castle, and are not unftequently 
alluded to in mediseval writers, even as far back as the twelfth century. 
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Giraldus Cambrensis, speaking of the castle of Manoibeer (his biith- 
place), near Pembroke, said that it had under its walls, besides a fine 
fish-pond, “ a beautiful gaiden, inclosed on one side by a vineyard, and 
on the other by a wood, remarkable for the projection of its locks, and 
the height of its hazel-trees.” 

A new characteristic was intioduced into the Norman houses, and 
especially into the castles, the massive walls of which allowed chimney- 
flues to be canied up in their thickness. The piled-up fire in the 
middle of the hall was still retained, but in the more private apartments, 
and even sometimes in the hall itself, the fire was made on a hearth 
beneath a fue-place built against the side 
wall of the room. An illumination, in the 
Cottonian MS. Nero, C. iv., which we have 
already had occasion to refer to moie than 
once, lepresents a man warming himself at a 
fireplace of this description. It appears, 
from a compaiison of this (No. 77) with 
similar figures of a later period, that it was a 
usual practice to sit at the fire bare-legged 
and bare-foot, with the object of imbibing 
the heat without the intermediation of shoes 
or stockings. On a carved stall in Worcester 
Cathedral, represented in our cut, No. 78, 
which belongs to a later date (the latter part 
of the fourteenth century), and the scene of which is evidently intimated 
to be in the winter season, a man, while occupied in attending to the 
culinary operations, has taken off his shoes in order to warm himself in 
this manner. 'J'he winter provisions, two flitches of bacon, are sus- 
pended on his left, and on the other side the faithful dog seems 
to enjoy the fire equally with his master. Prom a story related by 
Reginald of Durham, it appears to have been a practice among the 
ladies to worm themselves by sitting over hot water, as well as by the 
fire* Jn some of the illuminations of mediaeval manuscripts, is 
are represented as warming themselves, even in the presence of the 
other sex, in a very fiee-aud-easy manner. The fuel chiefly employed 
* “Quad si sapor aquas m ad igflejn se ratefeaWra sedisset."— Rig. Dunelm, a 1*4. 
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was no doubt still wood, but the remark of Giraldus Cambrensis tha t 
the name of Colesbulle (in Flintshire) signified the hill of coals (car- 
bonum collis) implies that mineral coals were then known. We have 
evidence of the knowledge and use of mineral coal in England from 
very early times. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that, in the change in the mode of 
living which had suddenly taken place in this country, a form of society 
had also been introduced abruptly which differed entirely from that of 
the Anglo-Saxons. On the Continent, throughout the now disjointed 
empire which had once been ruled by Charlemagne, there had arisen, 
during the tenth centuiy, amid frightful misgovernment and the savage 



No. 78.— Signs of Cold Weather. 

invasions of the Northmen, a new form of society, which received the 
name of feudalism, because each landowner held, either direct from the 
crown or from a superior baron, by a feudal tenure or fee (, feodum , 
feudum), which obliged him to military service. Each baron had sove- 
reignly over all those who held under him, and, in turn, acknowledged 
the nominal sovereignty of a superior baron or of the crown, which the 
letter was only sometimes practically able to enforce. One great prin- 
ciple of this system was the right of private warfare ; and, as not only 
did the great barons obtain land in feudal tenure in different countries 
under different independent princes, but the lesser holders of sub-fees 
obtained such tenures under more than one superior lord, and as these, 
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when they quarrelled with one superior, made war upon him, and threw 
themselves upon the protection of another who felt bound to defend 
his feudatory, war became the noimal state of feudal society, and peace 
and tianquillity were the exceptions. One effect of feudalism was to 
divide the population of the country into two distinct classes — the 
landholders, or fighting-men, who alone were free, and the agricultural 
population, who had no political rights whatever, and were little better 
than slaves attached to the land. The towns alone, by their own in- 
nate force, preserved their independence, but in France the influence 
of feudalism extended even over them, and the combined hostility of 
the crown and the aristociacy finally overthrew their municipal inde- 
pendence. Feudalism was biought into England by the Normans, but 
it was never established here so completely or so fully as on the Conti- 
nent. The towns here never lost their independence, but they sided 
sometimes with the aristocracy, and sometimes with the crown, until 
finally they assisted greatly in the overthrow of feudalism itself. Yet the 
whole territory of England was now distributed in great fees, and in 
sub-fees ; amid which a few of the old Saxon gentry retained their posi- 
tion, and many of the Norman intruders married the Saxon heiiesscs, 
in order, as they thought, to strengthen the light of conquest ; but Lhe 
mass of the agricultural population were confounded under the one 
comprehensive name of villains (vi Haiti), and reduced to a much more 
wretched condition than under the Anglo-Saxon constitution. The light 
in which the villain was regarded in the twelfth century in England is 
well illustrated in a story told in the English “ Rule of Nuns," piinted 
by the Camden Society, A knight who had cruelly plundered his poor 
villains, was complimented by one of his flatterers, who said, “Ah, sir 1 
truly thou dost welL For men ought always to pluck and pillage the 
churl, who is like the willow — it sprouteth out the better for being often 
cropped.” 

The power and wealth of the great Norman baron were immense, 
and before him, during a great part of the period of which we are now 
speaking, the law of the land was a mere nomiual institution. He was 
in general proud, very tyrannical, and often barbarously cruel. A type 
of the feudal baron in his worst point of view is presented to us in the 
character of the celebrated Robert de Belesme, who succeeded his father 
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Roger de Montgomery in the eaildom of Shropshire, and of whom 
Henry of Huntingdon, who lived in his time, tells us, “He was a very 
Pluto, Megrera, Ceibeius, or anything that you can conceive still mote 
honible. He preferred the slaughter of his captives to their ransom. 
He tore out the eyes of his own childien, when in sport they hid their 
faces under his cloak. He impaled persons of both sexes on stakes. To 
butcher men in the most hoirible manner was to him an agreeable feast.” 
Of a contemporaiy feudal chieftain in France, the same writer tells us, 
“When any one, by fraud or force, fell into his hands, the captive might 
tiuly say, 4 The pains of hell compassed me round.’ Homicide was his 
passion and his glory. He imprisoned his own countess, an unheard-of 
outrage; and, ciuel and lewd at once, while he subjected her to fetters 
and tortrne by day, to extort money, he forced her to cohabit with him 
by night, in order to mock her. Each night his brutal followers dragged 
her from her prison to his bed, each morning they carried her from 
his chamber back to her prison. Amicably addressing any one who 
approached him, he would plunge a sword into his side, laughing the 
while ; and for this purpose he carried his sword naked under his doak 
more frequently than sheathed. Men feared him, bowed down to him, 
and woishipped him.” Women of rank are met with in the histories of 
this period who equalled these barons in violence and cruelty ; and the 
relations between the sexes were marked by little delicacy or courtesy. 
William the Conqueror beat his wife even befoie they were married. 
The aristocratic class in general lived a life of idleness, which would have 
been insupportable without some scenes of extraordinary excitement; 
and they not only indulged eagerly in hunting, but they continually 
sallied forth in parties to plunder. They looked upon the mercantile 
class especially as objects of hostility; and, as they could seldom over- 
come them in their towns, they waylaid them on the public roads, 
depiived them of their goods and money, and carried them to their 
castles, where they tortured them in order to force them to pay heavy 
ransoms. The young nobles sometimes joined together to plunder a 
fair or market. On the other hand, men who could not claim the pro- 
tection of aristocratic blood for their evil deeds, established themselves 
under that of the wild forests, and issued forth no less eagerly to plunder 
the country, and to perpetrate every description of outrage on the 
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persons of its inhabitants, of whatever class they might be, who fell into 
their power. The purity of womanhood was no longer prized where it 
was liable to be outraged with impunity ; and immorality spread widely 
through all classes and ranks of society. The declamations of the 
ecclesiastics and the satires of the moralists of the twelfth century may 
give highly-painted pictures, but they lead us to the conclusion that the 
manners and sentiments of the female sex duiing the Noiman period 
were very corrupt. 

Nevertheless, feudalism did boast of ceitain dignified and generous 
principles, and there are noble examples of both sexes who shine 
fotth more brightly through the general prevalence of vice and selfish- 

I ness and injustice. It was within the walls of the feudal castle, amid 
the familiar intercourse which the want of amusement caused among its 
inmates, that the principle, or practice, arose, which we in modern 
times call gallantry, and which, though at first it only led to refinement 
in the forms of social manners, ended in producing refinement of senti- 
ment. It was among the feudal aristocracy, too, that the sentiment 
we term chivalry originated, which has varied considerably in its mean- 
ing at different periods, and which, in its best sense, existed more in 
romance than in realtty. After the possession of personal strength and 
courage, the quality which the feudal baron admired most, was what was 
termed generosity, but which meant lavish expenditure and extravagance ; 
it formed the contrast between the baron, who spent his money, and 
the burgher or merchant, who gained it, and laid it up in. his coffers. 
“ Noblemen and gentlemen,” says the “ Rule of Nuns,” already quoted, 
" do not carry packs, nor go about trussed with bundles, nor with 
purses ; it belongs to beggars to bear bag on back, and to burgesses to 
bear purses.” In fact, it was the principle of the feudal aristocracy to 
extort their gains from all who laboured and trafficked, in order to 
squander them on those who lived in idleness, violence, and vice. 
Under such circumstances, a pew class had arisen which was peculiar 
to feudal society, who lived entirely upon the extravagance of the 
aristocracy, and who had so completely abandoned, every sentiment of 
morality or shame, that, in return for the protection of the nobles, they 
were the ready instruments of any base work. They were called, 
among various other names, ribalds (riba/di) and hichers (leccatores ) ; 
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the oiigin of the first of these words is not known, but the latter is 
equivalent to dish-lickers, and did not convey the sense now given to 
the word, but was applied to them on account of their gluttony. We 
have already seen how, in the ciowd which attended the feasts of the 
princes and nobles, the letchers (Jec/ieitrs) were not content with waiting 
for what was sent away from table, but seized upon the dishes as they 
were carried from the kitchen to the hall, and how it was found 
necessary io make a new office, that of ushers of the hall, to repress the 
disorder. “ In those great courts," says the author of the “ Rule of 
Nuns,” “ they are called letchers who have so lost shame, that they are 
ashamed of nothing, but seek how they may work the gieatest villany.” 
This class spiead through society like a great sore, and from the terms 
used in speaking of them we derive a great part of the opprobrious 
words which still exist in the English language. 

The early metrical romances of the Carlovingian cycle give us an 
insight into what were considered as the praiseworthy features in the 
character of the feudal knight. In “ Doon of Mayence," for example, 
when (p. 74) the aged count Guy sends his young son Doon into the 
world, he counsels him thus : " You shall always ask questions of good 
men, and you shall never put your trust in a stranger. Every day, fair 
son, you shall hear the holy mass, and give to the poor whenever you 
have money, for God will repay you double. Be liberal in gifts to all ; 
for the more you give, the more honour you will acquire, and the richer 
you will be ; for a gentleman who is too sparing will lose all in the end, 
and die in wretchedness and disgiace ; but give without promising 
wherever you can. Salute all people when you meet them, and, if you 
owe anything, pay it willingly ; but if you cannot pay, ask for a respite. 
When you come to the hostelry, don’t stand squabbling, but enter glad 
and joyously. When you enter the house, cough very loud, for there 
may be something doing which you ought not to see, and it will cost 
you nothing to give this notice of your approach, while those who 
happen to be there will love you the better for it. Do not quarrel with 
your neighbour, and avoid disputing with him before other people } for 
if he know anything against you, he will let it out, and you will have 
the shame of it. When you are at court, play at tables, and if you 
have any good points of behaviour (depot y), show them ; you will be 
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the more prized, and gain the more advantage. Never make a noise 
or joke in church; this is only done by unbelievers, ■whom God loves 
not. Honour all the clergy, and speak fairly to them, but leave them 
as little of your goods as you can ; the more they get horn you, the 
more you will be laughed at ; you will never piofit by enriching them. 
And if you wish to save your honour undiminished, meddle with no- 
thing you do not undeistand, and don’t pretend to be a proficient m what 
you have nevei learnt. And if you have a valet, lake care not to seat him 
at the table by you, or take him to bed with you ; for the more honour 
you do to a low fellow, the more will he despise you. If you should 
know anything that you would wish to conceal, tell it by no means to 
your wife, if you have one ; for if you let her know it, you will repent 
of it the first time you displease hei.” The estimate of the female 
character at this period, even when given in the romances of chivalry, 
is by no means flattering. 

With these counsels of a father, we may compare those of a mother 
to her son. In the romance of “ Huon de Bordeaux ” (p. 18), when the 
youthful hero leaves his home to xejMir to the court of Cliailemagne, 
the duchess addresses her son as follows : — “ My child,” she said, “you 
are going to be a couitier ; I lequire you, for God’s love, have nothing 
to do with a treacherous flatterer ; make the acquaintance of wise men. 
Attend regularly at the seivice of holy chuich, and show honour- and 
love to the clergy. Give your goods willingly to the poor ; be cour- 
teous, and spend freely, and you will be the more loved and cherished.” 
On the whole, higher sentiments are placed in the mouth of the lady 
than in that of the baron. We must, however, return to the outward, 
and, therefore, more apparent, characteristics of social life during the 
Norman period. 

The in-doOr amusements of the ordinary classes of society appear not 
to have undergone much change during the earlier Noiman period, but 
the higher classes lived more splendidly and more riotously ; and, as far 
as we can judge, they seem to have been coarser in manners and feel- 
ings. The writer of the Life of Herewsrd has left us a carious picture 
of Norman revelry. When the Saxon hero returned to Brunne, to the 
home of his fathers, and found that it had been taken possession of by 
a Norman intruder, he secretly took, his lodging in the cottage of a 
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villagei close by. In the night he was roused from his pillow by loud 
sounds of minstielsy, accompanied with boisterous indications of mei- 
liment, which issued from his father’s hall, and he was told that the new 
occupants were at their evening cups. He proceeded to the hall, and 
entcied the dooistead unobseived, from whence he obtained a view of 
the inteiior of the hall. The new loid of Biunne was sunounded by 
his knights, who were scattered about helpless fiom the extent of their 
potations, and teclining in the laps of their women. In the midst of 
them stood a jouglcur, or minstrel, alternately singing and exciting their 
mirth with coaise and biutal jests. It is a first lough sketch of a part 
of mediaeval manneis, which we shall find more fully developed at a 
somewhat later penod. The biutality of manners exhibited in the 
scene which I have but imperfectly described, and which is confirmed 
by the statements of writeis of the following century, soon degenerated 
into heartless ferocity, and when we reach the period of the civil wars 
of Stephen’s reign, we find the amusements of the hall varied with the 
torture of captive enemies. 

In his more private hours of relaxation, the Norman knight amused 
himself with games of skill or hazard. Among these, the game of chess 
became now very popular, and many of the rudely carved chessmen of 
the twelfth century have been found in our island, chiefly in the north, 
where they appear to have been manufactured. They are usually made 
of the tusk of the walrus, the native ivory of Western Europe, which 
was known popularly as whale’s bone. The whalebone of the Middle 
Ages is always described as white, and it was a common object of com- 
parison among the eaily English poets, who, when they would describe 
the delicate complexion of a lady, usually said that she was “white as 
whale’s bone.” These, as well as dice, which were now in common 
use, were also made of horn and bone, and the manufacture of such 
articles seems to have been a very extensive one. Even in the little 
town of Kirkcudbright, on the Scottish border, there was, in the middle 
of the twelfth century, a maker of combs, draughtsmen, chessmen, dice, 
spigots, and other such articles, of bone and horn ; and stag’s horn 
appears to have been a favourite material * 


* ** Qnidara de villula in confinio posiu, artificiosus minister. Sub diumo tempore 
studiosus advenlt, cujos negotiationis opus in pectinibus conform andia, tabulatis et 
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In the “ Chanson de Roland,” Cliailemagne and his knights aic i cpre- 
sented, after the capture of Cordova fiom the Saracens, as sitting in a 
shady garden, some of them playing at tables, and otheis at chess. 

but p dies blancs siedent ctl ceralcis, 

As tables juent pur els esbnneiei, 

E as escliecs li plus saive e li veill, 

E esuemisscat til bachelei legei. 

Chess, as the higher game, is hue dcsctibed as the amusement of the 
chiefs, the old, and the wise ; the knights play at tables, or draughts ; 
hut the young bachelois are admitted to neither of these games, they 
amuse themselves with bodily exercises — sham fights. Our cut, No. 
79, repiesenting a lady and gentleman engaged in a game of chess, is 



an illustration of this sentiment. It is taken fiom a manuscript of the 
fourteenth century, in the National Library in Paris, No. 7266, and re- 
presents Otho, Marquis of Brandenburg, playing at chess with a lady 
of rani. The heroes and heroines of the mediaeval romances are often 
introduced playing at chess. 

Although such games were not unusually played by day, they were 
more especially the amusements which employed the long evenings of 
wintet, and candles appear at this time to have been more geneially 
used than at a former period. They still continued to be fixed on cau- 

scaccatiis, la&, spinlferis, et catena tolibus, de comuum vel sobdion ossuum nmteiia 
procreaodfe et stadium intentiouis efSWslt.”— Rig. Dtmdm, c, 88. 
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dlesticks, and not in them, and spikes appear sometimes to have been 
attached to tables oi other articles of fuinitme, to hold them. Thus, 
in one of the pretended miiacles told by Reginald of Duiham, a sacris- 
tan, occupied in committing the sacied vestments to the safety of a 
cupboard, fixed his candle on a stick or spike of wood on one side 
( canddam . . . in assere cottaterali conjixit), and foigetting to take away 
the candle, locked the cupboard door, and only became awaie.of his 
negligence when he found the whole cupboard in flames. Anothci eccle- 
siastic, reading in bed, fixed his candle on the top of one of the sides 
(sponthltci) of his bed. Another individual bought two small candles 
( candelas nwdicas) for an obohes , but the value of the coin thus named 
is not veiy exactly known. The candle appeals to have been usually 
placed at night in or on the chimney or fiie-place, with which the 
chambei was now furnished. In “ Fierabras ” (p. 93), a thief having ob- 
tained admission in the night to the chamber of the Piincess Floripas, 
takes a candle fiom the chimney, and lights it at the file, from which 
we are led to suppose that it was usual to keep the fire alight all night. 

Isnelement et tost vient h la cernmee, 

Une cliandelle a p rinse, au fa l’a alumce. 

On another occasion (p. 67), a fire is lit in the chimney of Floripas’s 
chamber, and afterwards a table is laid there, and dinner seived. 
Lanterns weie now also in general use. The earliest figure 
of a lantern that I remember to have met with in an Eng- 
lish manusciipt is one furnished by MS. Cotton. Nero, C. 
iv. (of the twelfth centuiy), which is lepiesented in our cut 
No. 80. It diffeis but little from the same aiticle as used 
in modern times ; the sides are probably of hom, with a 
small door through which to put the candle, and the domed 
cover is pierced with holes for the egress of the smoke. 

We begin now to be a little better acquainted with the 
domestic occupations of the ladies, but we shall be able to 
treat more fully of these in a subsequent chapter. Not the least usnal 
of these was weaving, an art which, appears to have been practised veiy 
extensively by the female portion of the larger households. The manu- 
script Psalter in Trinity College, Cambridge, furnishes tis with the very 
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curious group of female weaveis given m oiu cut No. 81. Lt ex- 
plains itself, as much, at least, as it can easily be explained, and I will 
only observe that the scissors here employed aie of the foim common 
to the Romans, to the Saxons, and to the eaihei Noimans , they me 
the oaxon icear, and this name, as well as the foim, is still pieseived in 
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that of the “sheais” of the modern clotlneis. Music was also a 
favounte occupation, and the number of musical instruments appeals 
to be consideiably increased. Some of these seem to have been elabo- 
rately constructed. The manuscupt last mentioned furnishes us with 
the accompanying figuie of a large organ, of labonous though rathei 
clumsy woikmanslnp (No. 82). 

In the dwellings of the nobles and gentry, theie was more show of 
furniture under the Normans than undei the Saxons. Cupboards 
(attnai ta> armotres) were more numeious, and were filled with vessels 
of eaithenware, wood, or metal, as well as with other things. Chests 
and coffers were adorned with elaborate carvmg, and were sometimes 
inlaid with metal, and even with enamel. The smaller ones were made 
of lvoiy, or bone, caryed with historical subjects. Rich ornamentation 
generally began with the ecclesiastics, and we find by the subjects carved 
upon them that the earlier ivoiy coffers 01 caskets belonged to church- 
men, When they were made for loids and ladies, they weie usually 
ornamented with subjects fiom romance, or fiom the cunent literature 
of the day. The beds, also, were more ornamental, and assumed novel 
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form? Our cut No 83, taken fiom MS Cotton. Neio, C iv, differs 
little fiom some of the Anglo-Saxon figuies of beds But the tester 



No 8a —A Norram Organ 


bed, 01 bed with a roof at the head, and hangings, was now introduced 
In “ Reginald of Durham,” we are told of a sacristan who was accustomed 



No 83 —A Norman Bed 


to sit m his bed and read at night, One night, having fixed his candle 
upon one of the sides of the bed (supra spatidtlta lectuh supremo), he fell 
accidentally asleep, The fire communicated itself fiom die candle to 
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the bed, which, being filled with straw, was soon enveloped in flame, 
and this communicated itself with no less rapidity to the combination 
of arches and planks of which the frame of the bed was composed 
{ligna matcrics archarum et assrnm coJ>iosa). Above the bed was a 
wooden frame (ipiadam labularia stratura), on which he was accus- 
tomed to pile the cut tains, dorsals, and other similar furniture of the 
clnuch. Neckaiu, in the latter part of the twelfth century, describes 
the chamber as having its walls covered with a curtain or tapestry. 



Besides the bed, he says, there should be a chair, and at the foot of 
the bed a bench. On the bed is placed a quilt ( culcitra ) of feathers 
t (ptomalL), to which is joined a pillow ; and this is covered with a 

I pointed { punctata ) or striped {slragttlaU) quilt, and a cushion is placed 

, upon this, on which to lay the head. Then came sheets {linthca- 


mina t Imcculs), made sometimes of rich silks, but more commonly of 
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cloth made of the hair of the badger, cat, heaver, or sable. On one 
side of the chamber was a perche, or pole, projecting from the wall, for 
the falcons, and in another place a similar perch for hanging articles 
of dress. 

Neckam’s description is well illustrated by the accompanying pictrne, 
taken from an illuminated manuscript of the “ Romance of Othea,” pre- 
served in the National Libraiy in Paris, which affords a good representa- 
tion of the interior of a lady’s chamber at that period. The lady is receiv- 
ing in her chamber the visit of her lover, and she is accompanied, as 
was usual with gentle ladies in those days, by her favourite greyhound, 
and by her liawk, the latter seated on her fist. We sec here, as de- 
scribed by Neckam, laid upon the bed, the pillow, the quilt, and the 
cushion ; and by the side of the bed stands a chair. The bench, or 
here a settle, on which the happy couple are seated, has been moved 
from the foot of the bed to the side of the room, which is evidently not 
its usual place, as it blocks up the entrance of a door. 

It was not unusual to have only one chamber in the house, in which 
there were, or could be made, several beds, so that all the company, 
even if of different sexes, slept in the same room. Servants and per- 
sons of lower degree might sleep unceremoniously in the ball. In the 
romance of “Huon de Bordeaux” (p. 270), Huon, his wife, and his 
brother, when lodged in a great abbey, sleep in three different beds in 
the same room, no doubt in the guest-house. Among the Anglo-Nor- 
mans, the chamber seems to have frequently, if not generally, occupied 
an upper floor, so that it was approached by stairs. 

The out-of-door amusements of this period appear in general to have 
been rude and boisterous. The girls and women seem to have been 
passionately fond of the dance, which was their common amusement at 
all public festivals. The young men applied themselves to gymnastic 
exercises, such as wrestling, and running, and boxing; and they had 
bull-baitings, and sometimes bear-baitings. On Roman sites, tire ancient 
amphitheatres seem still to have been used for such exhibitions j and the 
Roman amphitheatre at Banbury, in Oxfordshire, was known by the 
tide of “ The Bull-Ring ” down to a very late period. The higher ranks 
among the Normans were extraordinarily addicted to the chase, to secure 
which they adopted severe measures for preserving the woods and the 
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beasts which inhabited them. Every reader of English histoiy knows 
the story of the New Forest, and of the fate which there befell the great 
patron of hunting — William Rufus. The “Saxon Chronicle,’’ in summing 
up the character of William the Conqueror, tells us that he “made large 
forests foi the deer, and enacted laws therewith, so that whoever killed 
a hart or a hmd, should be blinded. As he forbade killing the deer, so 
also the boars ; and he loved the tall stags as if he were their father. 
He also appointed concerning the hares that they should go free.” The 
passion of the aiistocmcy for hunting was a bane to the rural population 
in moic ways than one. Not only did they ride over the cultivated 
lands, and destroy the crops, but wherever they came they lived at fiee 
quarters on the unfortunate population, ill-treating the men, and even 
outraging the females, at will. John of Salisbury complains bitterly of 
the cruelty with which the country-people were treated, if they happened 
to be short of provisions when the hunters came to their houses. “ If 
one of these hunters come across your land,” he says, “ immediately 
and humbly lay before him everything you have in your house, and go 
and buy of your neighbors whatever you are deficient of, or you may 
be plundered and thrown into piison for your disrespect to your betteis.” 
The weapons generally used in hunting the stag were bows and arrows. 
It was a barbed arrow w'hicb pierced the breast of the second William, 
when he was hunting the stag in the wilds of the New Forest. Our 



cut No. 85, from the Trinity College Psalter, represents a horseman 
hunting the stag. The noble animal is closely followed by a brace of 
hounds, and just as he is turning up a hill, the huntsman aims an arrow 
at him. As far as we can gather from the few authorities in which it is 
alluded to, the Saxon peasantry were not unpractised hands at the bow. 
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We find them enjoying the chaiacter of good archers very soon after 
the Norman Conquest, under circumstances which seem to pieclude the 
notion that they deiived their knowledge of this arm from the invaders. 
In the miracles of St Bega, printed by Mr G. C. Tomlinson, in 1842, 
theie is a story which shows the skill of the young men of Cumberland 
in aichery veiy soon after the entrance of the Noimansj and the original 
wnter, who lived, perhaps, not much after the middle of the twelfth 
century, assures us that the Hibernian Scots, and the men of Galloway, 
who were the usual enemies of the men of Cumberland, “ feared these 
soit of arms more than any others, and called an arrow, proveibially, a 
flying devil." We learn from this and other accounts, that the arrows 
of this period were baibed and fledged, or furnished with feathers. It 
may be observed, in support of the assertion that the use of bows and 
arrows was derived from the Saxons, that the names bow ( boga ) and 
arroiv (arewe), by which they have always been known, are taken directly 
from their language ; whereas, if the practice of archery had been intro- 
duced by the Normans, it is probable we should have called them arcs 
and ft 'etches. 

After the enhance of the Normans, we begin to find more frequent 
allusions to the convivial meetings of the middle and lower orders in 
ordinary inns or private houses. Thus, we have a story in “ Reginald of 
Durham,” of a party of the parishioners of Kellow, who went to adiink- 
ing-party at the priest’s, and passed in this manner a great portion of 
the night.’' This occurred in the time of Bishop Geoffrey Rufus, be- 
tween 1133 and 1140. A youth and his monastic teacher are repre- 
sented on another occasion as going to a tavern, and passing the whole 
of the night in drinking, till one of them becomes inebriated, and can- 
not be prevailed on to return home. Another of Reginald’s stories 
describes a party in a private house, sitting and drinking round the fire. 
We are obliged thus to collect together slight and often trivial allusions 
to the manners of a period during which we have so few detailed de- 
scriptions, Hospitality was at this time exercised among all classes 
freely and liberally ; the misery of the age made people meet together 

* “ Qnidam Waltems .... qui ad donwm saceidotisvUMre predicts cum hospi- 
tibus potatuius acesssiu Cum igitur noctis spatium eflluasset,” kc.—Reg. Dun- 
elm, c. 17. 
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with more kindliness. The monasteries had their open guest-houses, and 
the unknown traveller was seldom refused a place at the table of the 
yeoman. In towns, most of the buigesses or citizens were in the habit 
of receiving strangers as private lodgeis, in addition to the accommo- 
dation afforded in the regular hospitia or taveins. Travelling, indeed, 
was more usual under the Noimans than it had been under the Saxons, 
foi it was facilitated by the more extensive use of hoises. But this also 
In ought serious evils upon the country ; for troops of followers aud rude 
letaineis who attended on the proud and tyrannical aristocracy, were 
in the lubit of taking up their lodgings at will and discretion, and living 
upon the unfortunate householder without pay. It had been, even 
during the Anglo-Saxon peiiod, a matter of pride and ostentation among 
men of rank — especially the king’s officer — to travel about accom- 
panied with a great multitude of follower, and this practice certainly 
did not diminish under the Normans. But, whether in great numbers 
or in small, the travellers of the twelfth century sought the means of 
amusing themselves during their journey, and these amusements re- 
sembled some of those which were employed at the dinner-table — they 
told stories, or repeated episodes from romances, or sung, and they 
sometimes had minshels to accompany them. In the romance of 
<; Huon de Bordeaux,” Huon, on his journey from his native city to Paris, 
asks his brother Gerard to sing, to enliven them on the load— 

Cante, bisra frerc, pour nos core esjoir . — Hum de Bordeaux, p. 18. 

But Gerard declines, because a disagreeable dream of the preceding 
night has made his heart sorrowful. When we turn from romance to 
sober history, we learn from Giraklus Catnbrensis how Gilbert de Clare, 
journeying from England to his great possessions in Cardiganshire, was 
preceded by a minstrel and a singing-man, who played and sang alter- 
nately, and haw the noise they made gave notice of his approach to the 
Welshmen who lay in ambush to kill him. 

A group of Norman travellers is here given from the Cottonian MS. 

* Lsratfritlus, in bis collection of the miracles of St Swithun, MS. Reg. 15, C. 
\iU foi. 41, v% tells ws how— “ Qxt'uUm consol regis, in caducis prmpotens rebus, 
com ingenti comitnta, si cut moe est Anglo -Soxanutn, properanter equUnbat ad quen- 
dam victim in quo gtandis apparatus *tl necessaries convivandt usus erat illi opipare 
constructs,” &e. 

* 
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Nero, C. iv. It is intended to represent Joseph and the Virgin Mary 
tiavelimg into Egypt. The Virgin on the ass, or mule, is another ex- 



ample of the continued practice among ladies of riding sideways. Mules 
appear to have been the animals on which ladies usually rode at this 
period. In the romance of “Huon de Bordeaux" (p. 60), when Huon, 
immediately after his marriage, proceeds on his journey homeward, he 
mounts his young duchess on a mule; so also, in the romance of 
“Gaufrey ” (p. 62), the Princess Flordespine is mounted on a “rich mule,” 
the trappings of which are rather minutely described. “ The saddle was 
of ivory, inset with gold ; on the bridle there was 
a gem of such power that it gave light in the 
daikness of night, and whoever bore it was pre- 
served from all disease.” In the belief of the 
Middle Ages, gems were commonly possessed 
of magical viitues. “ The saddle-cloth ( \sambue ) 
was wonderfully made ; she had thirty little 
bells behind the mirie, which, when the mule 
ambled, made so great a melody that harp or 
viol were worth nothing in comparison." The 
Anglo-Norman historian, Oidericus Vitalis, has No. 87.— Can. 

preserved a legend of a vision of puigatory, in 
which the priest who is supposed to have seen it describes, among other 
suffering persons, “ a crowd of women who seemed to him to be innumex- 
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able Ihey weie mounted on hoiseback, liding in female fashion, with 

women’s saddles In this company the priest lecogmsed seveial 

noble ladies, and beheld the palfieys and mules, with the women’s litteis, 
of others who were still alive.” The Tnmty College Psalter furnishes 
us with the two figuies of cais given m oni cut, No 87 , but they are 
so fanciful in shape, that we can haidly help concluding they must have 
been mere rude and giotesque attempts at imitating classical foims. 

The manuscript last mentioned affoids us two othci cunous illustra- 
tions of the nunneis of the carliti half of the twelfth century. The fast 
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them. The second, represented in our cut, No. 89, is the intenor of a 
Norman school We give only a portion of the original, in which the 
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bench, on which the scholars aie seated, foims a complete carle. The 
two writeis, the teachei, who seems to be lecturing viva voce \ and his 
seat and desk, aie all woi thy of notice. We have veiy little mfoimation 
on the foims and methods of teaching m schools at this period, but 
schools seem to have been numerous m all paits of the countiy We 
have moie than one allusion to them in the naive stories of “Reginald 
of Dui ham ” From one of these we learn that a school, according to a 
custom “now common enough,” was kept in the chuich of Noiham, on 
the Tweed, the pansh priest being the teachei One of the boys, 
named Aldene, had mcuned the danger of collection, to escape which 
he took the key of the chuich door, which appeals to have been m his 
custody, and threw it into a deep pool m the nvei Tweed then called 
Padduwel, and now Pedwel or Peddle, a place well known as a fishing 
station. He hoped by this means to escape furthei scholastic discipline, 
fiom the circumstance that the scholars would be shut out by the im- 
possibility of opening the church dooi. Accoidmgly when the tune of 
vespeis came, and the priest anived, the key of die door was missing, 
and the bay declaied that he did not know where it was. The lock 
was too strong and ponderous to be broken 01 foiced, and, after a vam 
effort to open the door, the evening was allowed to pass without divine 
service. The story goes on to say, that in the night St Cuthbeit 
appeared to the priest, and inquired wherefore he had neglected his 
service. On heaung the explanation, the samt oxdeied him to go next 
morning to the fishing station at Padduwel, and buy the fiist net of fish 
that was drawn out of the nver The priest obeyed, and m the net was 
a salmon of extiaordmaiy magnitude, m the tluoal of which was found 
the lost key of Noiham church. 

Among the aristocracy of the laud, the education of the boy took 
what was considered at that time aveiypiactical tuin — he wasmstiucted 
m beliauout, in manly exercises and the use of arms, in caiving at table 
— then looked upon as a most important accomplishment arnoug gentle- 
men — and m some other branches of learning which we should hardly 
appreciate at picsent , but school learning was no medueval gentleman’s 
'accomplishment, and was, in that light, quite an exception, unless per- 
haps to a certain degiee among the ladies. In the historical romances 
of the Middle Ages, a prince or a bai on is sometimes able to read, but 
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it is the result of accidental circumstances. Thus in the romance of the 
« Mort de Garin,” when the empiess of the Fianks wiites seciel news 
from Paris to Duke Gann, the head of the family of the Loherains, it is 
remaiked as an unusual circumstance, that the latter was able to read, 
and that he could thus communicate the secret information of the 
empress to his fiiends without the assistance of a scholar or secretary, 
which was a great advantage, as it prevented one source of danger of 
the betrayal of the correspondence. “Garin the Loherain,” says the 
narrator, “ was acquainted with letters, for in his infancy he was put to 
school until he had learned both Roman (French) and Latin.” 

De letres sot li Lolierens Ganns ; 

Car en s’enfimte fu a cscole mis, 

Taut quo it sot et Roman et Latin. — Mori de Gann , p 105 . 

Education of this kind was bestowed more generally on the bourgeoisie 
— on the middle and even the lower classes; and to these school- 
education was much moie generally accessible than we aie accustomed 
to imagine. From Anglo-Saxon times, indeed, every parish chuich had 
been a public school. The “Ecclesiastical Institutes ” (p. 475, in the folio 
edition of the laws, byThoipe) directs that “Mass-priests ought always 
to have at their houses a school of disciples ; and if any one desiie to 
commit his little ones ( lytlingas ) to them for instruction, they ought veiy 
gladly to receive them, and kindly teach them.” It is added that “ they 
ought not, however, for that instiuction, to desire anything from their 
relatives, except what they shall he willing to do for them of their own 
accord,” In the “Ecclesiastical Canons,” published under king Edgar, 
there is an enactment which would lead us to suppose that the clergy 
performed their scholastic duties with some zeal, and that priests 
were in the habit of seducing their scholars from each other, for this 
enactment (p, 396) enjoins “ that no priest receive another's scholar 
without leave of him whom he pieviously followed.” This system of 
teaching was kept «p during at least several generations after the Nor- 
man Conquest. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Domestic Schooling and Domestic Literatus c. — Latin taught to both Sexes 
in School. — Made the Instrument of Teaching Good Manners v — 
Grossetestds Liber U> bamtatis. 

V ARIOUS allusions in the popular wiiteis of the Middle Ages lead 
us to believe that every gentleman’s family, in which theie were 
children, had its domestic or family school. In these schools the youth 
of both sexes weie taught together. What was learnt in the school was, 
of course, what was called scholaiship, and scholarship, in those times, 
meant especially instruction in the Latin tongue, which appears to have 
been taught in the school to both sexes. In their relations as scholars, 
we may easily imagine how attachments often arose which affected their 
future lives. M. Paulin Paiis has printed in his “ Romancero Fiati- 
90 is” (p. 62), a pleasant little poem entitled, “ Le Roman de Flone et de 
Blancefloi,” the subject of which is the affectionate attachment of two 
loveis, whose names aie well known in the poetry of the Middle Ages. 
After Blanceflor’s death, when Floire laments over her in her grave, he 
calls to memory how they loved when they weie chikhen at school, and 
how they expressed then love to one another in Latin, which none but 
the scholars understood. 

Bele, nous nous eulramions 
Quant a l’escole nprenions j 
L'uns 6. 1’autrc son bon disoit 
Ln Latin, nus ne i’untendoit 

• 

It was indeed among t\ie fair sex that this domestic scholarship seems 
to have been chiefly preserved and employed, I have before observed 
that the accomplishment of being able to read belonged rather to 
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the female than to the male pait of the mediaeval family, and it would 
not be difficult to illustrate this fact by examples. In the song of 
“Belle Doette” (the Fair Doette), also printed in the “Romancero 
Francois” (p. 46), the lady is introduced sitting in a window reading 
in a book, but she paid little attention to what she was leading, for 
her thoughts wandeied after her lover Boon, who was running after 
tournaments in foieign lands — 

Belle Boctle, as fincsties scant, 

I.it til im hvic, mats an cuer lie l'entcnt ; 
l)e son ann Boon li lessouvinnt, 

Qu’cn autie teuc cst alle louimnant. 

Oi en oi dol 

There can be little doubt that the children of the feudal family weie 
generally taught Latin, nor was the subject of their lessons considered 
of less importance than the language, especially with the boys. Reading 
Latin, and committing the lessons to memoiy, was the piincipal exercise 
of the scholar. In the public schools, the scholais were gradually intio- 
duced to the old Latin authors; but in the private and domestic schools, 
instruction in the principles of good behaviour and genteel manneis was 
considered first. We find among mediaeval manuscripts, ranging from 
the twelfth to the fifteenth century, a numbei of cuiious pieces con- 
| taining minute directions for behaviour in good society, written in 
Latin verse. These were no doubt used in the domestic school. They 
were written in Latin, because the boy was securing the legitimate 
object of the school at the same time that he was learning that 
1 refinement in personal manners and behaviour which was considered 
j as distinguishing the gentleman from the villain, or rude and untaught 
j peasant They were written in verse, because they were intended to 
I be committed to memory, which was the case generally in the mediaeval 
1 schools. Even in the school-books in the old grammar schools down 
to our own tune, we find some pait of the lessons in Latin grammar 
still laid out in Latin verse, I might quote, as a well-known example, 
the As-in-frra-stnd of the Latin Grammar. 

Every one was considered to show his good mannets best, or at 
least to be expected to do so, in the hall at table, and manners at 
table were among those in which the scholar was first instructed. 


« STANS PUER AD MENS AM: 


Among the most common of the pieces in Latin verse, composed foi 
the purpose of which I am here speaking, is one beai ing, under lather 
different foims, the title of “Stans Puer ad Mensam” — (the boy standing 
at table), as it gives directions foi his conduct under those cu cam- 
stances, Several copies of this piece, which is written in Latin 
hexameteis, aie found among the mediaeval manuscripts of the British 
Museum of different dates. One of these occurs in the Harl. MS., 
No. 1002, in a handwriting of the fifteenth cental y, the age in which the 
outwaid forms of medieval manners were perhaps most insisted upon, 
and from this copy I will give a review of its teaching and doctunes. 
“While you are standing at yout lord’s table,” the scholar is told, 
“ learn the good maxims ” — 

Stans ptiei ad mensam domini, bona dogmata discos. 

Attention is fiist called to the personal bearing of the boy. He is 
while talking to “ keep at peifect ease, and his fingers, hands, and feet 
quiet, to hold his countenance undisturbed, and not to roll his eyes 
about in every direction ; nor is he to fix his eyes upon the wall as if 
it were a looking-glass, or lean upon the post as if it were a walking- 
staff”— 

Dum loquens digilique manus in pace pedes smt. 

Sis. simplex vultu, -visum nec nbique revolvas, 

Nec paries speculum, bocuiua nec sit tibi postis. 

Still less ought he in such company to pick his nose or to scratch 
himself, or to lean his head, but to look m the face of the one 
speaking — 

Non naies fodeas, carnem propiiam neque seal pas, 

Nec caput inclines, facies sit in ore loquentis. 

He is to go demurely in walking in the streets and ways — 

Feigas in pace per vicos atque plateas. 

He was not to let the colour in his face change suddenly through 
levity j nor to burst into horse-laughs in the presence of his lord ; 
“ despise laughing, by which you may be brought into contempt ” — 


Nec coram domino debes monabare cachinnos j 
Spcme caclunnare, poteris quo vilificari. 
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“ Hold to these maxims, if thou wilt be consideied polite ” — 

Hsec documenta tene, si vis, uibanus habeii. 

Next come the diiections for behaviour at eating in the feudal meal. 
The first is, “ Never take your food with unwashed hands ” — 

Illotis minibus escam. ne sumpsetis unquam ; 

and “ take the scat which the host has pointed out to you ; never pxe- 
suming on a high place, unless you have been oideied to take it” — 

Atque Iolo led cas tiki quern signaveut hospes ; 

Altum spume locum tibi sumeie sis msi jussus. 

“ Touch not the bread and wine till the dishes are placed, 01 you will 
be said to be starved or gluttonous ” — 

Terrain donee sin! sita, pam paice meroque, 

Ne fame captub dlcans, hive gulosus. 

“ Nor eat anything until giace has been said ” — 

Nee cscas capias donee benedictio fiat 

“ Let thy nails be clean, lest perchance they offend thy neighbour” — 
Muncli sint ungues, noteant ne foite sodnli. 

Eat all that has been served to you, or let it be given to the poor” — 
Mmscllum totum corned as, vel detur egenis. 

It was customary at the Mediaeval table, in the course of carving, to 
lay aside a portion of die provisions for die poor, for whom there was a 
basket, or some large vessel, in the hall, in which all the offal was placed, 
and it was sent out in charity to the beggais, who assembled at the 
hall-door in the court Hence it was considered a pait of genteel 
behaviour in hail to put aside the part of your own share of piovisions 
which you were unable to eat yourself, and add it to that which was 
sent to the poor. 

You are taught to be quiet at table, and not to indulge in much 
chattering— 

Puce (mens jmdtis raveas garrire loquelis. 

Avoid Swelling out your cheeks by taking a great lump into your 
mouth at once” — 

MaxiUunique beta ravens expandere urngno. 
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“ Nor eat your food on both sides of your mouth at once ” — 

Nec gemma paite vescans cibis simul oiis. 

“ Never laugh or talk with your mouth full” — 

Nunquam ridebis nee fabeus ore lepleto. 

Diiections aie then given with regard to youi plate. You aie not to 
make a noise in it by ovei-eating ; the spoon is not to be left standing 
in it, nor lying on its edge, for fear of fouling the table-cloth ; nor must 
you return to the dish a morsel once taken up ; and call not back to 
the table a dish which has been taken away — 

In disco nunquam cochleai stet, nec supei 01am 
Ipsius jaceat, ne mappam polluat udo. 

I11 discum t.icta buccella letiogiada non sit ; 

Discum de mcnsa sublatum nec tevocabis. 

“ Never spit over the table or upon it ” — 

Non ultia mensam spueiis nec desuper unquam. 

“ Scrape not nor scratch your own skin with your fingeis ; always avoid 
wiping your nose with a clean hand ” — handkerchiefs were not in use at 
this time — “ and at tabic avoid picking youi teeth with your knife ’’ — 

Non camem propuam digitis. veues. ncqne scalpas ; 

Semper muuda manus devitet teigeic- nasum 5 
Mensa cultello dentes mundate nseto. 

“ Drink not at table while you have food in your mouth ” — 

Oie tenens escas potum supeiaddeic noli. 

“ Never bring to table what may offend your companions” — 

Quod noceat wens in mensa ne lefer unquam. 

This refers to familiarity with animals— "Be careful at table not to 
handle the cat or the dog” — * 

Mensa murilegum caveas paipaie canemqae. 

The young guest was admonished to beware of staining the table- 
cloth with his knife— 

Mensa cultello mappam maculate eaveto. 
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And he was to wipe his mouth before drinking — 

Oreque polhito non potabis nisi to so. 

Such were the rules for good behaviour in the feudal hall during the 
fourteenth century, as taught in the domestic schools, and this Latin 
metrical code of good manners concludes with the wish that all who 
lefuse to conform to these teachings should be banished from every 
polite table — 

Piivetur mensa qui speiait lisee documenta. 

In the Harleian MS., this poem ends with the statement that 
the author of this code was the celebrated Robert Grosseteste, Bishop 
of Lincoln, one of the bright stars of English literature and learning in 
the thirteenth century — 

Ha?c qui me docuit, Grosium-caput est sibi nomen ; 
fissu! et ilie fuit, ctii det felix jDeus omen. 

This leads me to speak of another custom among our early foie- 
fathers, which is of course closely connected with the history of 
domestic manners — it is that of fostering, of which we shall have to 
speak further on. With the same spirit as that of fostering, men of 
position sought to take the children of other families into their own, 
and give them instruction in their own domestic school, along with 
their own children. The children of good family were thus commonly 
sent into the household of another family to be educated as became 
their rank or character, Some men of rank and power distinguished 
themselves in this way, and their houses became in a manner schools 
of education and learning. It was the case especially with several 
of the great ecclesiastics. Archbishop Becket is said to have set 
a bright example of this practice, and many of the sons of the great 
Anglo-Norman families of that time received their education in his 
household. William de Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, distinguished him- 
self in the same manner, and the same is said of Bishop Grosseteste, 
of Lincoln, who is stated to have been the author of the directions 
given above. 

The especial class of scholarship which came -from these domestic 
schools was what we describe by the title of politeness. It dis- 
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tinguishcd the aristocratic and the gentle class from the ungentle, — 
the gentleman, who was thus the man of education, fiom the clown or 
uneducated. The learned men in the Middle Ages called it in their 
Latin, urbanites, because polite education belonged rather to the city 
(urbs) than to the country. The feudal gentleman looked upon it 
simply as the code of manners which was enforced in the couit of the 
feudal lord, and called it, in his French, curtoisie, courtly manneis, 
which was expiessed in the Latin by curiahtas. The Latin metrical 
piece analysed above is called in the original manuscript Liber 
Urbanitaiis. When the same tract was made more popular, and given 
in French or Engltsh verse, it was called “ Le Livre de Courlorsie,” 
or the “Bolce of Curtasye.” Courtesy became the distinctron which 
separated the gentry from the unrefined part of society . 11 

Domestic literature, in those early times, consisted chiefly, as we 
have already seen by one or two allusions, of poetry and romance, and 
seems to have been considered as belonging more especially to the 
female part of the household We have already seen one lady at least 
reading poetry and romance. Poetry was essentially the Irterature of 
primeval society. Its composition was the work of a peculiar class — 
the primeval minstrel, and by him or his followers it was carried in the 
memory, and was repeated to the sound of the harp, or of some other 
musical instrument. Hence the minstrel was one of the regular 
attendants on the festive board. The object of this poetry was gene- 
rally to commemorate and celebrate the history and adventures of the 
family and its forefathers, which were listened to with profound interest 
by the members of the family and their guests who were present. 
This was the case in primitive limes. At an early period the written 
book was substituted for the minstrel’s song, and as tire traditional 
exploits of the family had been committed to writing, portions of them 
were read aloud by one to whom that duty was intrusted. Every one 
who is well read in these subjects knows how large a portion of 
mediaeval history these family histories or romances form. They are 

* Mr E. Jr Fumivell has published a very valuable and interesting collection of 
the documents relating to the domestic schooling, under the title of "The Babee’s 
Book," printed in 1868 by tire Early English Text Society. 
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among the most valuable of the mediaeval books whit h jenum to oui 
time. 

No doubt other books, of different kinds, and upon diffeient sub- 
jects, weie lead at the table aftei dinner, but above most subjects the 
feudal family paity would desire to listen to the deeds and exploits of 
the gieat men of his family or of his country , and theie is a cunous 
class of documents, belonging to oui country at least, which I believe 
formed a poition of the domestic literature of the feudal hall. They 
consist of lolls of vellum, on which are written populai nairatives of 
English histoiy fiom the eailicst period to the time at which the roll 
was compiled, and those which have been pieseived belong mostly to 
the fourteenth centuiy, or to the eailiei half of the fifteenth. The 
number which remain lead us to believe that eveiy gentleman’s family 
possessed one of these lotulai manuals of English histoiy. In the talk 
at the table in the hall, questions of English histoiy must fiequcntly have 
fallen undei discussion, and on such an occasion I suppose one of these 
manuals was biought forwaid and umolled, and the poition lelalmg to 
the disputed point was lead aloud * We can easily undeisUnd the 
satisfaction which would be felt by all the paity, when such disputed 
points were thus set at rest as they aiose in the feudal hall 

* I hive punted, in a volume foi piivale gift (at the expense of Mi Joseph Mnyei, 
of Liverpool, so well known for his valuable tonlubutions to oui national luslovy and 
antiquities), a selection of these cuuous lolls, undu the title of “Feudal Manuals oi 
English Histoiy ” 




CHAPTER X 


Eaily English Houses — Their Genet al Form and Disti ibutton. 


A FTER the middle of the twelfth centuiy, we begin to be bettei 
acquainted with the domestic manneis of our foiefatheis, and 
fiom that peuod to the end of the fouiteenth centuiy, the change was 
very giadual, and in many respects they remained neaily the same. In 
the middle classes, especially in the towns, theie had been a giadual 
fusion of Noiman and Saxon manners, while the Noiman fashions and 
the Noiman language prevailed in the higher classes, and the manneis 
of the lowei classes lemamed, piobably, neaily the same as befoie the 
Conquest 

We now obtain a moie perfect notion of the houses of all classes, not 
only fiom more frequent and exact descriptions, but from existing re- 
mains The principal part of the building was still the hall, 01, accoid- 
mg to the Norman word, the salle, but its old Saxon character seems to 
have been so universally acknowledged, that the fust oi Saxon name 
pievailed over the othei The name now usually given to the whole 
dwelling house was the Norman woid manoir 01 manoi, and we find 
this applied popularly to the houses of all classes, excepting only the 
cottages of labouimg people In houses of the twelfth centuiy, the 
hall, standing on the giound flooi , and open to the loof, still formed 
the pimcipal featuie of the building. The chamber generally adjoined 
to it at one end, and at the othei was usually a stable ( ctoiche ). The 
whole building stood within a small enclosuie, consisting of a yard 01 
couit in fiont, called in Noiman aire (area), and a gaiden, winch was 
sturounded usually with a hedge and ditch In front, the house had 
usually one door, which was the main entrance into the hall. From 
this latter apartment theie was a dooi into the chamber at one end, 
and one into the croieht or stable at the othei end, and a back door into 
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the gaiden. The chamber had frequently a door which opened also 
into the gaiden; the stable, as a matter of couise, would have a Luge 
door or outlet into the yaid. The chief windows wcie those of the 
hall These, in common houses, appear to have been meiely openings, 
which might be closed with wooden shulteis; and in other paits of 
the building they were nothing but holes (pet tm r) ; theie appeals to 
have been usually one of these holes in the paitition wall between the 
chamber and the hall, and another between the hall and the stable. 
There was also an outei window, or pertuis, to the chamber. 

In the popular French and Anglo-Norman fabliaux, or tales in verse, 
which belong mostly to the thiiteenth century, we meet with many 
incidents illustrating this distribution of the apaitments of the house, 
which no doubt continued essentially the same duiing that and the fol- 
lowing centuiy. Thus m a fabliau published by M. Jubinal, an old 
woman of mean condition in life, Dame Auberee, is desenbed as visit- 
ing a buigher’s wife, who, with chaiacleiistic vanity, takes her into the 
chamber adjoining (en title cliambre ilueques prls), to show her her hand- 
some bed. When the lady aftciwaids takes refuge with Dame Auberde, 
she also shows her out of the hall into a chamber close adjoining ( m tine 
cliambre tluec tie joite ), In a fabliau entitled “ Du preslrc ciucifie,” pub- 
lished by Mdon, a man returning home at night sees what is going on 
in the hall through a pertuis, or hole made through the wall for a 
window, before he opens the door (far m pertuis les a veuz), In an- 
other fabliau published in the largei collection of Barbazao, a lady in 
her chamber sees what is passing in the hall par un pertuis . In the 
fabliau of “Le povre clerc” (or scholai), the clerc, having asked for a night’s 
lodging at the house of a miller diuing the miller’s absence, is diiven 
away by the wife, who expects a visit from her lover the piiest, and is 
unwilling to have an intruder. The clerc, as he is going away, meets 
the miller, who, angry at the inhospitable conduct of his dame, takes 
him back to the house. The puest in the meantime had anived, and 
is sitting in the hall with the good wife, who, hearing a knock at the 
door, makes her lover hide himself in the stable (croiche). From the 
stable the priest watches the company in the hall through a window 
(feixstre), which is evidently only another name for the pertuis. In 
' one fabliau the gallant comes through the court or garden, and is let 
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into the hall by the back door ; in another a woman is, introduced into 
the chambci by a back door, or, as it is called in the text, a false door 
{par un fax Jims), while the hall is occupied by company. 

The arrangements of an oidmary house in the country aie illustrated 
m the fabliau “ Dc Baiat et de Hairnet,” printed in the collection of Bar- 
bazan. Two thieves undertake to rob a third of “ a bacon,” which he 
(Travels) had hung on the beam or i after of his house, or hall : — 

Tiaveis l’avoit L vine halt 
Au tief de so. meson pendu. 

The thieves make a hole in the wall, by which one enteis without 
waking Travels or his wife, although they were sleeping with the door 
of then chamber open. The bacon is thus stolen and canied away. 
Travels, roused by the noise of their .departure, lises fiom his bed, fol- 
lows the thieves, and ultimately recaptures his bacon. He resolves 
now to cook the bacon, and eat some of it, and for this purpose a fiie 
is made, and a cauldton full of watci hung over it This appears to be 
peifoimed in the middle of the hall. The thieves letutn, and, approach- 
ing the door, one of them looked through the perluis, and saw the bacon 
boiling : — 

Baras mist son ocil au peituis, 

Et voit que la chaudieie boul 

The thieves then climb the roof, uncover a small space at the top 
silently, and attempt to draw up the bacon with a hook. 

From the unsktlfulness of the mediaeval artists in representing details 
where any knowledge of perspective was required, we have not so much 
information as might be expected fiom the lllumrnated manuscripts 
relating to the arrangements of houses. But a fine illuminated copy of 
the romances of the “ San Graal" and the “ Round Table,” executed at 
die beginning of the fourteenth centuiy, and now preserved in the Bntish 
Museum (MS. Addit, Nos. 10,292 — 10,294), furnishes us with one or 
two rather interesting illustrations of this subject. The romances them- 
selves were composed in Anglo-Norman, in the latter half of the twelfth 
century. The first cut which I shall select from this manuscript is a 
complete view of a house; it belongs to a chapter entitled Mnsi put 
Lancelot font les fers d'une fenestre, et st erttft dedans pour gesir avoec la 
roynel' The queen has informed Lancelot that the head of het bed lies 
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neai the window of hei chambei, and that he may come byntqht to the 
window, which is defended by an iion giating, to talk with her, and she 
tells him that the wall of the adjacent hall is in one pail weak and 
dilapidated enough to allow of his obtaining an enhance thiough it ; but 
Lancelot prefeisbieaking open the giating m older to entei duectlyinto 
the chambei, to passing thiough the hall. The giating of the chamber 
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window appeals to have been common in the houses of the licit and 
noble; in the recoids of the thuteenth century, the grating of the 
chamber windows of the queen is often mentioned. The window be- 
hind Lancelot in our cut is that of the hall, and is distinguished by 
architectural ornamentation. The orna- 
mental hinges of the door, with the lock 
and the knockei, are also curious. Our 
next cut (No. 91 ), taken from this same 
manuscript, represents pait of the house of 
a knight, whose wife has an intrigue with 
one of die heroes of these lomances, King 
Claudas. The knight lay in wait to take the 

No. 91 — Tba Hall and Chamber aS lle WdS / D tIle W* Chamber at 

„ night, but the king, being made aware of 

his danger, escaped by the chamber-window, while the knight expected 
to catch him by entering at the hall door. The juxtaposition of hall 
and chamber is here shown veiy plainly. In another chapter of the 
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same lomances, tlie king takes Lancelot into a chambei to talk with 
him apait, while his knights wait foi them in the hall j this is pictoiially 
lcpiesented in an illumination copied m the accompanying cut (No. 
92), which shows exactly the lelative position of the hall and chamber. 
The door heie is piobably intended foi that which led fiom the hall 
into the chambei 





No ga —1 he Knights in waiting 

We see flora continual allusions that an ordinal y house, even among 
men of wealth, had usually only one chamber, which seived as his 
sleepmg-ioom, and as the special apaitment of the female poilion of the 
household — the lady and her maids — while the hall was employed dming 
the day indiscriminately foi cooking, eating, and diinking, receiving 
visitors, and a variety of othei pui poses, and at night it was used as a 
common sleeping-room. These arrangements, and the construction of 
the house, varied according to the cn cum stances of the locality and the 
lank of the occupieis. Among the rich, a stable did not foim pait of 
the house, but its site was often occupied by the kitchen, which was 
almost always placed close to the hall Among the higher classes other 
chambers were built, adjacent to the chief chambei, or to the hall, 
though in larger mansions they sometimes occupied a tower 01 separate 
building adjacent The foim, however, which the mancn-house 
generally took was a simple oblong square. A seal of the thiileenth 
centmy, attaohad to a deed by which, in June 1272, William Moraunt 
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grants to Peter Picard an acre of land in the parish of Ottefoul in 
Kent, furnishes us with a representation of William Moiaunt’s manor- 
. house. It is a simple square building, with 

”| Ilf a high-pitched roof, as appeals always to 

Mffimitt have been the case in the early English 

houses, and a chimney. The hall-door, iL 
°bscived, op ens outwardly, as is the 
| jp^f |3U case in the preceding cuts, which was the 

V IjftL F-n uR ' krj 1 1 ancient Roman manner of opening the outer 

door house j it may be added that 

W, it was the custom to leave the hall-door or 

y huts (ostium) always open by day, as a sign 

No. 93 — Seal of W Moraunt. . 

of hospitality. It will also be observed tliat 
there is a cuiious coincidence in the form of chimney with the cuts 
from the illuminated manuscript. We must not overlook another cir- 
cumstance in these delineations,— the position of the chimney, which 
is usually over the chamber, and not over the hall. Fiieplaces in the 
wall and chimneys were fust intioduced in the chamber. 

As the grouping together of several apartments on the ground-floor 
rendered the whole building less compact and less defensible, the practice 
soon arose, especially in the better memoirs, of making apartments above. 
This upper apartment was called a soler (solarium, a word supposed to 
be derived from sol, the sun, being, by its position, nearer to that 
lmniDnry, or as receiving more light from it). It was at first, and in the 
lesser mansions, but a small apartment laised above the chamber, and 
approached by a flight of steps outside, though (but more rarely) the 
staircase was sometimes internal In our first cut from the Museum 
manuscript (No. 90 ), there is a soler over the chamber, to which the 
approach appears to he from the inside. In the early metrical tales the 
soler, and its exterior staircase, are often alluded to. Thus, in the fabliau 
“D’Estourmi, 1 ' in Barbazan, a burgher and his wife deceive three monks 
of a neighbouring abbey who make love to the lady j die conceals her 
husband in the soler above, to which he ascends by a flight of steps 

Tesiez, vtms monterez J& bus 
En cel seller tout coiement. 

The monk, before he enters the house, passes through the court (cortil), 
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in which there is> a shccpcol (Jural), or peilups a stable. The husband 
from the soler above looks through a lattice or giate, and sees all that 
passes in the hall — 

Peu la tieillic le poilingne. 

The stairs seem, therefore, to have been outside the hall, with a latticed 
window looking into it from the top. The monk appears to have 
entered the hall by the back-door, and the chamber is adjacent to the 
hall (as in houses which had no soler), on the side opposite to that on 
which were the stairs. When another monk comes, the husband hides 
him s elf under the stairs (sous le degre). The bodies of the monks (who 
are killed by the husband) are carried out parmi me fattsse posterne which > 

leads into the fields (aus chans). In the fabliau of “La Saineresse,” a 
woman who performs the operation of bleeding comes to the house of a 
burgher, and finds the man and his wife seated on a bench in the yard 
before the hall — 

En mi l'aire de sa meson. 

The lady says she wants bleeding, and takes her up into the soler. 

Montez H bus eu cel solier, 

II m’estuet de vostie meatier. 

They enter, and close the door. It appears by the sequel, that the 
approach to the soler was by a stone flight of steps outside, from which, 
they descended into the house — a perrin, as it was called : — 

Si se dependent del perrin, 

Conlieval lea degree enfin 
Vindienl euanl en la maison. 

It appears that the perrin was outside the wall, separated from it by a 
small space, across which a board was thrown to an entrance. 

In another fabliau, “ De la Borgoise d’Orliens,” a burgher comes to his 
wife in the disguise of her gallant, and the lady, discovering the fraud, 
locks him up in the soler, pretending he is to wait there till the house- 
hold is in bed — 

Je vous metriu privdoment 
t En «n solier dont 3’ai la clef. 

She then goes to meet her ami, and they come from the garden (vergier) 
direct into the chamber without entering the hall. Here she tells him 
to wait while she goes in there (lei dedans), to give her people their 
supper, and she leaves him and goes into the hall. The lady 
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after waids sends her seivanls to beat her husband, pielending him to 
be an impoi lunate suitor whom she wishes to punish I “ he waits for me 
up that pernn : ” — 

Li sus m’atent en ce penn. 

Ne Eoutfve? pas que il en isse, 

Ainz l’acueilhez al sohei haul. 

They beat him as he descends the staus, and pursue him into the 
gaiden, all which passes without enteiing the lower apaitments of the 
house. The soler, or uppei part of the house, appeals to have been 
considered the place of greatest secuiity— in fact, it could only be 
enteied by one door, which was appioached by the flight of steps, and 
was therefoie moie easily defended than the ground-floor. In the 
beautiful stoiy “ De l’Eimite qui s’acompaigna k l’Ange,” the hermit and 
his companion seek a night's lodging at the house of a lich but miseily 
usuier, who lefuses them admittance into the house, and will only per- 
mit them to sleep undei the staucase, in what the stoiy tcnns an auvcnt 
or shed. The next morning the heimit’s young companion goes up-s tails 
into the solei to find the usuier, who appears to have slept theic fot 
secuiity— 

Le vallel les degie? monta, 

El sohei son hoste tiova. 

It was in the thirteenth centiuy a pioverbial chaiacteiislic of an 
avandous and inhospitable person, to shut his hall-door and live in the 
soler. In a poem of this peiiod, in which the vaiious vices of the age 
are placed under the ban of excommunication, the miser is thus pointed 
out — 

Encoi escomraeru-je plus 
Riche homme qm feime son huis, 

Et ya mcngiei en sober sus. 

The huis was the door of the hall. The soler appeals also to have 
been consideied as the room of honour for rich lodgeis 01 guests who 
paid well. In the fabliau “ Des Trois Avugles de Compicngne,” three 
blind men come to the house of a burgher, and lequire to be Seated 
better than usual ; on which he shows them up-staus — 

En la haute logis les roame, 

A clerc, who follows, after putting his horse in the stable, sits at table 
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with his hosL 111 the hall, while the thiee other guests aie seived “ like 
knights ” 111 the solei above — 

El li iivugle du soliei 
Fuient stivi com chevahei. 

During the peiiocl of which we aie speaking, the licher the housc- 
holdci, the gieatei need he had of studying stiength and sccunty, and 
hence with him the solei, 01 uppei stoiy, became of more impoitance, 
and was often made the piiucipal pait of the house, at least that m 
which himself and his family placed themselves at night. This was 
especially the case in stone buildings, wheie the ground-floor was often 
a low vaulted apaitment, which seems to have been commonly looked 
upon as a cellai, while the principal 100m was on the first floor, 
appioached usually by a stancase on the outside. A house of this kind 
is represented in one of our cuts, taken fiom the Bayeux tapestry, where 
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the guests are carousing in the 100m on the fiist floor. Yet still the 
vaulted room on the ground-floor was perhaps moie often cotisideied 
as the public apaitment. In this manner the two apartments of the 
house, instead of standing side by side, weie raised one upon the other, 
and formed externally a squaie mass of masomy. Seveial 'examples 
of early manor-houses of this description still remain, among which 
one of the most remarkable is that at MiHichope jn Shropshire, which 
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evidently belongs io the latter half of the twelfth centuiy. It has not 
been noticed in any work on domestic architecture, but I am enabled 
to describe it from two private lithographed plates by Mrs Stackhouse 
Acton, of Acton Scott, from which the accompanying cuts are taken. 
The first (No. 94) represents the present outward appearance of the 
ancient building, which is now an adjunct to a farm-house. The plan 


is a rectangle, considerably longer from noith to south than in the trans- 
verse direction. The walls are immensely thick on the ground-floor in 
comparison to the size of the building, as will be seen from the plan of 
the ground-floor given in the next cut (No. 95). The original entrance 
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was at 6, by a late Norman arch, slightly ornamented, which is seen in 
the view. To the right of this is seen one of the original windows, also 
round arched. On the north and east sides were two other windows, 
the openings of them all being small towards the exterior, But enlarging 
inwards. The inteiior must have been extremely dark • nevertheless it 
contains a fireplace, and was probably the public room. The opening at 
a is merely a modem passage into the farm-house. As tins house stands 
on the borders of Wales, and therefore security was the piincipal con- 
sideration, the staircase, from the thickness of the walls, was safer in- 
side than on the exterior, We accordingly find that it was worked into 
the mass of the wall in the south-west comer, the entrance being at c. 
The steps of the lower part — it was a stone staircase — are concealed or 
destroyed, so that we hardly know how it commenced, but there are 
steps of Stone now running up to the soler or upper apartment, as re- 
presented in our plan of the upper floor. This staircase received light 
at the bottom and at the top, by a small loop-hole worked through ( the 
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wall. Although the walls were so massive in the lower room, the slau- 
case was secured by extraoidiuaiy precautions. At the top of the steps 
at d, again at e, and a third time at/, weie strong doois, secured with 
bolts, which it would have required great force to break open. The last of 
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these doors led into the upper aparlment, which was rather larger than 
the lower one, the west wall being here much thinner. This was 
evidently the family apailmenl ; it had two windows, on the north and 
east sides, each having seats at the side, with ornamentation of eaily 
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No 37 — Tnsjde of Window at MilUchope. 


English cliaracter, A view of the northern window from the interior, 
with its seats, is given in our cut, No. 97 ; it is the same which is seen 
externally in our sketch of the house ; this room had no fireplace. 
Towards the fourteenth, century, the rooms Qf houses began to be 
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multiplied, and they ■were often built round a court j tho additions were 
made chiefly to the offices, and to the number of chambers. They were 
still built more of wood than of stone, and the carpenter was the chief 
person employed in their construction. In the fabliau of “ Trubert,” 
printed by Mdon, a duke, intending to build a new house, employs a 
carpenter to make the design, and takes him into his woods to select 
timber for materials. It may give some notion of the simplicity of the 
arrangement of a house, and the small number of rooms, even when 
required for royalty itself, when we state that in the January of 1251, 
King Henry III., intending to visit Hampshire, and requiring a house 
for himself with his queen and court, gave orders to the sheriff of 
Southampton to build at Freemantle a hall, a kitchen, and a chamber 
with an upper story (cum eslagio, sometimes called in documents written 
in French chambre estagee), and a chapel on the ground, for the king’s 
use ; and a chamber with an upper story, with a chapel at the end of 
the same chamber, for the queen’s use. Under the chamber was to be 
made a cellar for the king’s wines. 

The chamber had, indeed, now become so important a part of tlie 
building, that its name was not unusually given to the whole house, 
which, in the documents of the thirteenth century, is sometimes called 
a camera ad estagiam — an upper-storied chamber. Such was the case 
with a house built in 1285 for Edward I. and his queen in the forest at 
Woolmer, in Hampshire, the account of the expenses of which arc 
preserved in the Pipe Rolls. This house was seventy-two feet long, 
and twenty-eight feet wide. It had two chimneys, a chapel, and two 
wardrobes. The chapel and wardrobe had six glazed windows. There 
was also a hall in it, but the two chimneys appear to have belonged to 
the chamber. The windows of the chamber and hall had wooden 
shutters (has lid), hut do not appear to have had glass. The kitchen 
was the only other apartment in the house. The ordinaiy windows of 
a house at this time were not usually glazed; but they were either 
latticed, or consisted of a mere opening, which was covered by a doth 
or curtain by day, and was dosed by a shutter, which turned upon 
hinges, either sideways, like an ordinary door, or up and down, and 
which seems generally to have opened outwards. The rooms were, in 
this manner, very imperfectly protected against the weather, even in. 
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palaces. A precept of Henry III. has been quoted, which directs glass 
to be substituted for wood in a window in the queen’s wardrobe at the 
Tower, “ in order that that chamber might not be so windy ; ” and in the 
same reign a charge is made in the accounts relating to the royal manor 
at Kennington, “ for closing the windows better than usual (ct in 
fenestris melius soliio daudcndis)." ’* 

These remarks on the general character of the house aie, of course, 
intended to apply to the ordinary dwelling-house, and not to the more 
extensive mansion — which alieady in the thiiteenth century was made 
to surround, wholly or pailly, an interior court — or to the castle. These 
more extensive edifices consisted only of a greater accumulation of the 
rooms and details which were found in the smaller house. Duiing the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, no great change took place in the 
general characteristics of a private house. The hall was still the largest 
and most important room, and was now usually raised on an under 
vaulted room, which, to whatever use it may have been applied, was 
usually called the cellar. Part of it appears to have been sometimes 
employed as the stable. In the carpenter’s house, in Chaucer’s 
“ Millere’s Tale," the hall, which is evidently the main part of the build- 
ing, was open to the roof, with cross-beams, on which they hanged the 
troughs, and the stable was attached to it, and intervened between the 
house and the garden. In the “ Coke’s Tale of Gamelyn,” the hall has its 
posts, or columns, and there is attached to it a room called a spence, 
which was more frequently called the buttery, in which victuals of 
different kinds, and the wine and plate, were locked up, and the man 
who had the charge of it was called the spencer or despenser , which it is 
hardly necessary to say was the origin of two common English surnames. 
The gentleman’s house, in Chaucer’s “ Sompnoure’s Tale,” was a “large 
halle,” and is called a court, which had now become an ordinary term 
for a manor-house. 

A steady paas doun to the court Ire gotlr, 

Wher as ther wonyd a man of gret honour. 

— Chaucer's Cant. Tales, 1 . 7744. 

In the “Nonne Preste's Tale," the poor widow’s cottage also ha’s its hall 

* In the description of a splendid hall, in the English metrical romance Of Kyng 
AUsattnder (Weber, i. 312), the windows afe made “of riche glas.” 
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and hour, 01 chamber, although they iveie all sooty, of couisc, horn the 
flies, which had no chimney to cany oft the smoke 

Fill sooty was hn hour, and eek hu halle — lb 1 16,318 

This house was situated within a court, or as it is called, jcttd, which 
was enclosed by a hedge of sticks, and by a ditch — 

A yeid sclielvul, enclosed al about e 
With stihhes, and a diye dich withoute 

In the “ Tale of Gamelyn," the yard, 01 couit, as we use the Anglo Saxon 
01 the Anglo-Norman name for it, had a strongei fence, with a gate and 
wicket fastened by lock and bolt, and appaiently a lodge for the poitei. 
In the yard theie was a draw well, seven fathoms deep While 
Gamelyn took possession of the hall. Ins biothei shut himself up m the 
cellar, which could be made a safe place of refuge when all the lest of 
the house was m the powei of an enemy. The yaid here had also a 
postern-gate In the carpenter’s house, m Chaucei's “ Milleie’s Tale,” 
the chamber has a low window, to swing outwaidly — 

So mote I llnyve, I sohol at cokkes ciowc 
1 ul pry vely go knokke at Ills u yndowe, 

Ihat stunt ful lowe upon his bowies wal — 

which is immediately aftei wards called the “scliot wyndowe ” — . 

Unto his biest it laught, it was so lowe 

A new apartment had now been added to the house, called in Anglo- 
Noiman a parlour (parlotr), because it was hteially the talking-room- 
It belonged originally to the monastic houses, where the parloui was 
the room for receiving people who came to converse on business, and 
when introduced iuto private houses, it was a sort of secondary hall, 
where visitors might be received more puvately than 111 the gieat hall, 
and yet with less familiaiity than in the chamber. In the story of “ Sir 
Cleges,” the knight finds the kmg seated in his pailoui, and listening to 
a harper. In a Latin document of the year 1473, punted in Rymer’s 
Fcedera, a citizen of London has, m his mansion-house there, a parlour 
adjoining the garden (in qmdam farlura adjaemte gauhno). 

Houses weie, as I have before stated, usually built in great pail of 
timber, and it was only where unusual stieugth was required, or else 
from a spirit of ostentation, that they were made of stone There 
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appeal to have been veiy few fixtiucs in the inside, and as fmnvtuie 
was scanty, the 100ms must have 
appeared veiy bate In timber 
houses, of couise, it was not easy 
to make cupboaids 01 closets m 
the walls, but this was not the case 
- when they weie built of stone 
Even 111 the lattei case, howevei, 
the walls appear not to have been 
much excavated for such puiposes 
Our cut, No 98, lepresents a cup- 
board dooi, taken fiom an illumi- 
nated manuscnpt of the thuteenth No 98 —A Cupbomd Pool 

centuiy m the Bodleian Libiaiy at 

Oxfoid , it is cuuous foi its uonwoik, especially the lock and key The 
smallei articles of domestic use weie usually deposited m chests, or placed 
upon sideboaids and movable stands In the houses of the wealthy a 
sepaiate 100m was built foi the wardiobe, 

The accompanying figure (cut No 99), taken from a manuscnpt in 



the Cottonian Libiaiy (Nero, D vn ), ic- 
piesents the cellaier, or house stewaid, of 
the Abbey of St Alban’s, m the fourteenth 
century, carrying the keys of the cellar 
dooi, which appeal to be of lemaihably 
laige dimensions , he holds the two keys 
m one hand, and a puise, or rathei a bag, 
of money in the olhei, the symbols of his 
office. A drawing in the same MS , copied 
m our cut No xoo, shows us the entrance- 
door to an oidmaiy house, with a solei, ai 
upper room, above. The individual in- 
tended to be lepiesented was Alan Middle- 
ton, who is recoided in the catalogue of 
officers of St Alban’s as “collectoi of 
rents of the obedientiaries of that monas- 



No 9g— rbc G&ftfer of St A-Ib&fls 


tery, and especially Of those of the buisar ” A small toneme denotes him 
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as a m onas tic officer, while the pcnner and inkliom at his giidlc denote 
the nature of his office; and he is just opening the door of one of the 
abbey tenants to perform his function. The door is intended to be re- 
presented opening outwaids. These Benedictines of St Alban’s have also 



No ido. — Alan Middleton. 


immortalised another of their inferior officers, Walter us de Haniuntcs- 
hatn, who was attacked and grievously wounded by the rabble of St 
Alban's, while standing up foi the rights and liberties of the Church. 
He appears (cut No. ioi) to be attempting to gain shelter in a house, 
which also has a soler. 

There was one fixture in the interior of the house, which is often 
mentioned in old writer's, and must not be overlooked. It was frequently 
called a ferche (pertica), and consisted of a wooden frame fixed to the 
wall, for the purpose of hanging up articles of clothing and various other 
things. The curious tiact of Alexander Neckham, entitled “ Summa 
de nominibus utensilrum,” states that each chamber should have two 
perches, one on which the domestic birds, hawks, and falcons, were to 
sit, the other for suspending shirts, kerchiefs, breeches, capes, mantles, 
and other articles of clothing. In reference to the latter usage, one of 
the medijeval Latin poets has the memorial line — 


Pertica diverges pannoa retlnere solebat. 

Our cut, No. xo2, taken from 4 manuscript of the “Roman de la Rose,” 
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written in the fourteenth century, and now preserved in the National 
Library in Paris (No, 6985, fol. 2, v°), represents a perche, with two 


No. 101.— Walter de Hamimtesham attacked by a Mob. 

garments suspended upon it. The one represented in our next cut (No. 
103) is of rather a different form, and is made to support the aims of a 
knight, his helmet, sword, and shield, and his coat of mail ; but how the 
sword and helmet are attached to it is far from clear. This example is 


No. 10a. — A Perche. 


No. 103. — Another Perche. 


taken from an illuminated manuscript of a well-known work by Guillaume 
de Deguilleville, “ Le Pelerinage de la Vie Humaine,” of the latter end of 
the fourteenth century, also preserved in the French National Library 
(No. 6988) : another copy of the same work, preserved in the same 
great collection (No. 7210), but of the fifteenth century, gives a still 
more perfect representation Of the perche, supporting, as ih the last 
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example, a helmet, a shield, and coats of mail. In the foreground, a 
queen is depositing the staff and sciip of a heimit in a chest, for grcatei 
security. This subject is represented in oui cut No. 104. 



No 105 —A Bench on Treaties. 

the usual seats, and these were often formed by merely laying a plank 
upon two trestles. Such a bench is probably represented in the ac- 
companying cut (No. 105), taken ftom a manuscript of the romance of 
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“ Tristan,” of the fourteenth century, preserved in the National Library 
at Paris (No. 7178). Tables were made in the same manner. We now, 
however, find not unfrequent mention of a table dormant in the hall, 
which was, of course, a table fixed to the spot, and which was not taken 
away like the others •. it was pvobably the great table of the dais, or 



No. io5 —A Table on Trestles. 

upper end of the hall. To “begin the table dormant” was a popular 
phrase, apparently equivalent tD taking the first place at the feast. 
Chaucer, in the prologue to the “Canterbury Tales,” describing the 
profuse hospitality of the Frankeleyn, says — 

His table dormant in his halle always 
Stood redy covered al the longe day. 

Yet during the whole of this period, it continued to be the common 
practice to make the table for a meal by merely laying a board upon 
trestles. Our cut, No. 106, is a very curious representation of such a table 
from a manuscript of the thirteenth century, preserved in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford (MS. Arch. A. 134)- It must be understood that 
the objects which are ranged alternately with the drmking-vessels are 
loaves of bread, not plates. 



CHAPTER XI. 


The Old English Hall. — The Kitchen and its Circumstances , — 

The Dinner- Table. — Minstrelsy . 

A S I have already stated, the hall continued to be the most impor- 
tant part of the house ; and in large mansions it was made of 
proportional dimensions. It was a general place of rendezvous for the 
household, esperiafty for the retainers and ioWoweis, tend in the VfVCi- 
ing it seems usually to have been left entirely to them, and they made 
their beds and passed the night in it. Slrangeis or visitors were brought 
into the hall. In the curious old poem edited by Mr Halliwcll, entitled 
“The Boke of Curtasye,” we find especial directions on this subject. 
When a gentleman or yeoman came to the house of another, he was 
directed to leave his weapons with the porter at the outward gale or 
wicket, befoie he entered. It appears to have been the etiquette that 
if the person thus presenting himself were of higher rank than the person 
he visited, the latter should go out to receive him at the gate ; if the 
contrary, the visitor was admitted through the gate, and proceeded to 
the hall. 

Wharuie thou comes to a lordis gate, 

The porter thou shalle fyncle tlieiate ; 

Take [give) hym thovv shalt thy wepyn tho (then), 

And aske hym leve in to go, 

. . .yf he be oflogh {tew) degie, 

Than hym talks to come to the. 

At the hall-door the visitor was to take off his hood and gloves— 

■When thow come tho halle dor to, 

Do of thyhode, thy gloves also, 

7, when he entered the hall, the Visitor found the family at meat, he 
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stood at the bottom of the apartment in a respectful attitude, till the 
lord of the house sent a servant to lead him to a place whete he was to 
sit at table. As you descended lower in society, such ceremonies were 
less observed ; and the clergy in general seem to have been allowed 
a much greater licence than the laity. In the “ Sompnoure’s Tale," in 
Chaucer, when the friar, who has received an insult from an inferior 
inhabitant, goes “to the court” to complain to the lord of the village, 
he finds the latter in his hall at the dinner table — 

This fteie com, as, he were in a iagc, 

Wher that tins loid sat etyng at his bord. 

— Chaucers Cant. Tales, 1. 7748. 

The lord, surprised at the agitation in the countenance of the fiiar, who 
had come in without any sort of introduction, invites him to sit down, 
and inquires into his business. There is a scene in the early English 
metrical romance of “Ipomydon," in which this hero and lus preceptor 
Tholoman go to the residence of the heiress of Calabria. At the castle 
gate they were stopped by the porter, whom they ask to announce them 
in the hall : — 

The porter to theyme they gan calle. 

And prayd hym, Go into the halle, 

And say thy lady gent and fre, 

That come sr men of ferns contie, 

And, if it plese hyi, we wold hyr prey 
That we myght ete with hyr to-day. 

— Weber, Heir. Rom. u. 290. 

The porter “ courteously” undertook the message, and, at the immediate 
order of the lady, who was sitting at her meat, he went back, took 
charge of their horses and pages, and introduced them into the hall. 
Then they asked to be taken into the lady’s service, who accepted their 
offer, and invited them to take their place at the dinner : — 

He thankid the lady coitesly, 

She comaudyth hym to the mele; 

But, or he satte in any sete, 

He saluted theym grate and stnalle, 

As a gentille man shuld in halle. 

— Weber, ii. 292, 

Perhaps, before entering the mediaeval hall, we shall do well to give 
a glance at the kitchen. It is an opinion, which has not unfrequeptly 
been entertained, that living in the Middle Ages was coarse and not 
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elaborate ; and that old English faie consisted chiefly in roast beef and 
plum-pudding. That nothing, however, could be more incorrect is fully 
pioved by the rather numerous mediaeval cookeiy books which aie still 
preserved, and which contain chiefly directions for made dishes, many 
of them very complicated, and, to appearance, extremely delicate. The 
office of cook, indeed, was one of great importance, and was well paid; 
and the kitchens of the aristocracy weie veiy extensive, and were fur- 
nished with a consideiable vanety of implements of cookery. On 
account, no doubt, of this importance, Alexander Neckam, although an 
ecclesiastic, commences his vocabulaiy (01, as it is commonly entitled, 
“ Liber de XJtensihbus”), compiled in the latter pait of the twelfth cen- 
tury, with an account of the kitchen and its furniture. He enumerates, 
among other objects, a table for chopping and mincing herbs and vege- 
tables ; pots, trivets dr tripods, an axe, a mortar and pestle, a mover, 
or pot-stick, for stirring, a crook or pot-hook (uncus), a caldron, a frying- 
pan, a gridiron, a posnet or saucepan, a dish, a platter, a saucer, or 
vessel for mixing sauce, a hand-mill, a pepper-mill, a mier, or instrument 
for reducing biead to crumbs. John de Garlande, in his “Dictionarius,” 
composed lowaids the middle of the thirteenth centrny, gives a similar 
enumeration ; and a compaiison of the vocabularies of the fifteenth 
century shows that the arrangements of the kitchen had undergone 
little change during the inteivening period. From these vocabularies 
the following list of kitchen utensils is gathered : — a brandreth, or iron 
tripod, For supporting the caldron over the fire ; a caldron, a dressing- 
board and dressing-knife, a brass-pot, a posnet, a frying-pan, a gridiron, 
or, as it is sometimes called, a roasting-iron ; a spit, a “ gobard," ex- 
plained in the MS. by ipegurgium ; a mier, a flesh-hook, a scummcr, a 
ladle, a pot-stick, a slice for turning meat in the frying-pan, a pot-hook, 
a mortar and pestle, a pepper-quem, a platter, a saucer. 

The older illuminated manuscripts are rarely so elaborate as to furnish 
us with representations of all these kitchen implements ; and, in fact, it 
is notin the more elaborately illuminated manuscripts that kitchen scenes 
are often found. But we meet with representations of some of them in 
artistic sketches of a less elaborate character, though these are generally 
connected with the less refined processes of cookery. The mediaeval 
landlords were obliged to consume the produce of the land on their own 
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estates, and, for this and other very cogent leasons, a large piopoilion 
of the provisions in ordinary use consisted of salted meat, which was laid 
up in stoie in vast quantities in the baronial larders. Hence boiling was 
a much nioie common method of cooking meat than roasting, for which, 
indeed, the mediaeval lire, placed on the ground, was much less con- 
venient ; it is, no doubt, for this reason that the cook is most frequently 
represented in the mediaeval diawings with the caldron on the fire. In 
some instances, chiefly of the fifteenth century, the caldron is supported 
flora above by a pot-hook, but moie usually it stands over the fire upon 
three legs of its own, or upon a three-legged frame. A manuscript in 
the British Museum of the fourteenth century (MS. Reg. 10, E. iv.), 
belonging formerly to the monastery of St Bai tholomew in Smithficld, con- 
tains a series of such illustrations, from which the following are selected. 
In the first of these (No. 107) it is 
evidently a three-legged caldron 
which stands over the fire, to 
increase the heat of which the 
cook makes use of a pair of bel- 
lows, which bears a remarkably 
close resemblance to the similar 
articles made in modem times. 

Bellows were certainly in com- 
mon use in Anglo-Saxon times, for the name is Anglo-Saxon, beefg, belig, 



No 108- — The Hofy-Water Clerc and tlie Cook, 


and bylig; but as the original meaning of this word was merely a bag, it 
is probable that the early Anglo-Saxon bellows was of very tude character : 
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it was sometimes distinguished by the compound name, llast-btelg, a blast- 
bag, 01 bellows. Our second example horn this MS. (cut No. 10S) is one 
of a senes of designs belonging to some mediaeval stoiy 01 legend, with 
winch I am not acquainted. A young man canying the vessel foi the 
holy watei, and the aspeisoii with which it was spunkled o\ei the people, 





No 109 —Intci ested l*i lendship 


and who may tlieiefore be supposed to be the holy-water cleic, is mak- 
ing acquaintance with the female cook. The latter seems to have been 


No no —A Etches Scese 


interrupted in the act of taking some object out of the caldron with a 
EJesh-hook. The caldron here again is three-legged. In the sequel, tjhe 
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acquaintance between the cook and the holy-water cleic appeals to have 
ripened into love ; but we may presume, from the manner in which it 
is represented (No. 109), that this love was not of a veiy disinterested 
character on the pait of the cleic, for he is taking advantage of her 
affection to steal the animal which she is boiling in the caldion. The 
conventional mannei in which the animal seems to be diawn, lenders it 
difficult to decide what that animal is. The mediaeval artists show a 
taste for playful delineations of this kind, which occui not unfiequently 
in illuminated manuscripts, and in carvings and sculptmes. One of the 
stalls in Hereford cathedral, copied in the accompanying cut (No. no), 
represents a scene of this desci ip- 
lion. A man is attempting to 
take liberties with the cook, who 
has in return thrown a platter at 
his head. In our next cut (No. 

1x1), taken from another MS. in 
the British Museum, also of the 
fourteenth century (MS. Reg. 16, 

E. viii.), the object cooked in the 
caldron is a boar’s head, which 
the cook, an ill-favomed and hump- 
backed man, is placing on a dish 
to be carried to the table. The caldron, in this instance, appears to be 
intended to have been of more ornamental character than the otheis. 

It will have been remarked that in most of these pictuies the process 
of cookeiy appeals to have been carried on in the open air, for, in one 
instance, a tree stands not far from the caldron. This appears, indeed, 
to have been frequently the case, and there can be no doubt that it 
was intended to be so represented in our next cut*(No. xia), taken 
from the well-known manuscript of the lomance of “Alexander,” in the 
Bodleian Library, at Oxford. We have here the two processes of boil- 
ing and roasting, but the latter is only employed for fowls (geese in 
this case). While the cook is basting them, the $ uiitron , or kitchen- 
boy, is turning the spit, which is placed in a very curiods manner 
on one leg of the tripod or trivet, on which the caldron is here sup- 
ported. The building to the right is shown by the sign to be an inn, and 
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we are, probably, to suppose that this out-of-door cooking is required 
by some unusual festivity. 



Although meat was, doubtless, sometimes roasted, this process seems 
to have been much more commonly applied to poultry and game, and 
even fresh meat was very usually boiled. One cause of this may, perhaps, 
have been that it seems to have been a common practice to eat the meat, 
and even game, fresh killed — tire beef or mutton seems to have been 
often killed for the occasion on the day it was eaten. In the old fabliau 
of the “ Bouchier d' Abbeville ” (Barbazan, tom. iv, p. 6), the butcher, 
having come to Bailueil late in the evening, and obtained a night’s 
lodging at the priest’s, kills his sheep for the supper. The shoulders 
were to be roasted, the rest, as it appears, was recommended to be 
boiled. The butchers, indeed, seem usually to have done their woik 
in the kitchen, and to have killed and cut up the animals for the occa- 
sion. There is a curious story in the English “ Gesta Romanorum” (edited 
by Sir Frederic Madden), which illustrates this practice. “ Caesar was 
, emperor of Rome, that had a forest, in the which he had planted vines 
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and other divers trees many ; and he ordained over his forest a steward, 
whose name was Jonatas, bidding him, upon pain, to keep the vines 
and the plants. It fell, after this ordinance of the emperor, that Jonatas 
to ok the care of the forest; and upon a day a swine came into the forest, 
the new plants he rooted up. When Jonatas saw the swine enter, he 
cut off his tail, and the swine made a cry, and went out. Nevertheless, 
he entered again, and did much harm in the forest. When J onatas saw 
that, he cut off his left ear ; and the hog made a great cry, and went 
out Notwithstanding this, he entered again the third day ; and Jonatas 
saw him, and cut off his right ear, and with a horrible cry he went out. 
Yet the fourth day the swine re-entered the forest, and did much damage. 
When Jonatas saw that the hog would not be warned, he smote him 
through with his spear, and slew him, and delivered the body to the 
cook for to array the next day to the emperor’s meat. But when the 
emperor was served of this swine, he asked of his servants, ‘ Where is 
the heart of this swine?’ — because the emperor loved the heart best of 
any beast, and more than all the beast. The servants asked the cook 
where the heart of the swine was, for the lord inquired after it. The 
cook, when he had arrayed the heart, saw it was good and fat, and eat 
it; and he said to the servants, ‘Say to the emperor that the hog had 
no heart.' The emperor said, ‘ It may not be ; and therefore say to 
him, upon pain of death, that he send me the heart of the swine, for 
there is no beast in all the world without a heart,’ The servants went 
to the cook with the emperor’s orders ; and he replied, ‘ Say to my lord, 
but if I prove mightily by clear reasons that the swine had no heart, I 
put me fully to his will, to do with me as he likes.' The emperor, when 
he heard this, assigned him a day to answer. When the day was come, 
the cook, with a high voice, said before all men, * My lord, this is the 
day of my answer. First I shall show you that the swine had no hearl ; 
this is the reason. Every thought cometh from the heart, therefore every 
man or beast feeleth good or evil ; it followeth of necessity that by this 
the heart thinketh.’ The emperor said, * That is truth.’ ‘ Then,’ said 
the cook, ‘now shall I show by reasons that the swine had no heart. 
First he entered the forest, and the steward cut off his tail; if he had 
had a heart, he should have thought on his tail that was lost, but he 
thought not thereupon, for afterwards he entered the forest, and the 
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foiester cut off lus left eai If he had had a heart, he should have 
thought on his left ear, but he thought not, for the thud time he enteicd 
the forest That saw the foiester, and cut off his light eai , whei e, if he 
had had a heart, he should have thought that he had lost his tail and 
both hi c ears, and never should have gone again where he had so many 
evils But yet the fouith time he enteied the foiest, and the stewaid 
saw that, and slew him, and deliveied him to me to array to your meal 
Heie may ye see, my lord, that I have shown, by worthy reasons, that 
the swine had no heart ’ And thus escaped the cook.” 

The stoiy which follows this in the “ Gesta,” tells of an empeior named 
« Alexaundic,” “ who of gieat need oidained for a law, that no man 
should tuin the plaice in his dish, but that he should only eat the white 
side, and in no wise the black side, and if any man did the contiary, 
he should die 1 ” It is hardly neeessaiy to remark, that fish was a 




fc*o 113 — A. Present of Fish 


No xt4 — «A Pot and PHttci 


great article of consumption in the Middle Ages, and especially 
among the ecclesiastics and monks Our cut (No. 113), fiom a 
manuscript of the fourteenth century in the British Museum (MS Harl 
No 1527), represents probably the steward of a monastery receiving a. 
present of fish 

In large houses, and on great occasions, the various meats and dishes 
were earned from the kitchen to the hall with extraordinary ceiemony 
by the servants of the kitchen, who delivered them at the entrance of 
the hall to other attendants of a higher class, who alone were allowed to 
approach the tables. Our cut No, 114, from MS Keg. ro, E jv., iepre- 
sents one of these servants carrying a pot and platter, 01 stand for the 
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pot, which, peihaps, contained guvy 01 soup. The roasts appear to 
have been usually carried into the hall on the spits, which, among people 
of great rank, weie sometimes made of silver, and the guests at table 
seem to have torn, 01 cut, fiom the spit what they wanted Seveial 
early illuminations lepiesent this practice of people helping them- 
selves fiom the spits, and it is alluded to, not veiy unfrequently, in the 
mediaeval wnteis In the romance of “ Pause la Duchesse,” when the 
servants entei the hall with the meats foi the table, one is descnbed as 
canymg a loasted peacock on a spit — 

Atint ei les seijaiu qui portent lc mangier , 

Li uns, poite 1 paon rati en un astiei — Romans de Panse, p 172 

In the romance of “ Gaiin le Loherain,” on an occasion when a 
quanel arose in the hall at the beginning of the dmnei, the Duke Begon, 
for want of other weapons, snatched fiom the hands of one of the attend- 
ants a long spit “full of plovers, which were hot and loasted — 

Li dus avoit un giant liasttei saisi, 

Plain de plavieis, qui dmut sunt it rosti — Romans de Gai tn, 11 19 

But the most cunous illustration of the universality of this practice is 
found m a Latm story, probably of the thirteenth century, in which we 
are told of a man nlio had a glutton for his wife. One day he roasted 
foi their dmner a fowl, and when they had sat down at the table, the 
wife said, “ Give me a wing >” The husband gave her the wing , and, 
at hei demand, all the othei members in succession, UDtil she had 
devouied the whole fowl heiself, at which, no longer able to contain his 
anger, he said, “Lo, you have eaten the whole fowl youiself, and 
nothing remains hut the spit, which it is but light that you should taste 
also ” And thereupon he took the spit, and beat her severely with it 

Our cut (No. 115), taken from a laige illumination, given fiom a 

manuscript of the fifteenth centmy by the late M du Sommeiord, m his 

great work on mediaeval ait, repiesents the servants of the hall, headed 

by the steward, or malire cPhdtel, with his rod of office, bringing the 

di$hes to the table m foimal procession. Their approach and arrival 

were usually announced by the sounding of trumpets and music. The 

* 

servants were often preceded by music, as we see in our cut No, ir6, 
taken from a very fine MS. of the eaily pait of the fourteenth century, 


Jl 
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in the British Museum (MS. Reg. 2, B. vii.). A representation of a 
similar scene occurs at the foot of the large Flemish brass of Robert 
Braunche and his two wives at St Margaret’s Church, Lynn, which is 



No. 115 — Bringing the Dinner into Hall. 


intended as a delineation of a feast given by the corporation of Lynn 
to King Edward III. Servants from both sides of the picture arc 
bringing in that famous dish of chivalry, the peacock with his tail dis- 
played ; and two bands of minstrels are ushering in the banquet with 




No u6.-— Serving in Hall. 

their strains j the date of the brass is about a,d, 1364. Those who 
served at the table itself whose business was chiefly to carve and 
present the wine, were of still higher rank — never less than esquires — 
and often, in the halls of princes and great chiefs, nobles and baxons. 
The meal itself was conducted with the same degree of ceremony, of 
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which a vivid picture may be drawn from the directions given in the 
work called the “ Menagier de Paiis,” composed about the year 1393, 
When it was announced that the dinner was leady, the guests advanced 
to the hall, led ceremoniously by two mattres d'Mtel, who showed them 
their places, and served them with water to wash their hands before 
they began. They found the tables spread with fine table-cloths, and 
covered with a profusion of richly-ornamented plate, consisting of salt- 
cellars, goblets, pots or cups for diinking, spoons, &c. At the high 
table, the meats were eaten from slices of bread, called trenchers 
(frartchoirs), which, after the meats were eaten, were thrown into vessels 
called conloueres. In a conspicuous part of the hall stood the dresser 
or cupboard, which was covered with vessels of plate, which two 
esquires carried thence to the table, to replace those which were 
emptied. Two other esquires were occupied in bringing wine to the 
dresser, from whence it was served to the guests at the tables. The 
dishes, forming a number of courses, varying according to the occasion, 
were brought in by valets, led by two esquires. An ass'eeur , or placer, 
took the dishes from the hands of the valets, and arranged them in their 
places on the table. After these courses, fresh table-cloths were laid, 
and the entremets were brought, consisting of sweets, jellies, &c., many 
of them moulded into elegant or fantastic forms ; and, in the middle of 
the table, raised above the rest, were placed a swan, peacocks, or 
pheasants, dressed up in their feathers, with their beaks and feet gilt. 
In less sumptuous entertainments the expensive course of entremets was 
usually omitted. Last of all came the dessert, consisting of cheese, 
confectionaries, fiuit, &c., concluded by what was called the issue 
(departure from table), consisting usually of a draught of hypocras, and 
the boute-hors (turn out), wine and spices served round, which termin- 
ated the repast The guests then washed their hands, and repaired 
into another room, where they were served with wine and sweetmeats, 
and, after a short time, separated. The dinner, served slowly and 
ceremoniously, must have occupied a considerable length of time. 
After the guests had left the hall, the servers and attendants took their 
places at the tables. 

The furniture of the hall was simple, and consisted of but a few 
articles. In large residences, the floor at the upper end of the hall was 
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raised, and was called the dais. On this the chief table was placed, 
stretching lengthways across the hall. The subordinate tables were 
ananged below, down each side of the hall. In the middle was 
generally the fire, sometimes in an non giate. At the upper end of 
the hall there was often a cupboatd or a dresser foi the plate, &c. 
The tables were still meiely boards placed on tresscls, though the table 
dormant, or stationary table, began to be more common. Perhaps the 
large table on the dais was generally a table dormant. The seats were 
meiely benches or foims, except the principal seat against the wall on 
the dais, which was often in the form of a settle, with back and elbows. 
Such a seat is lepiesented m our cut No, 117, taken from a manuscript 
of the romance of “ Meliadus,” in the NaLional Libraiy at Paris, No, 



No. ny.—Tht Shat on the Dais. 


6961. On special occasions, the hall was hung round with tapestry, or 
curtains, which were kept for that purpose, and one of these curtains 
seems commonly to have been suspended against the wall behind the 
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dais. A carpet was sometimes laid 011 the floor, which, however, was 
more usually spread with rushes. Sometimes, in the illuminations, the 
floor appears to be paved with ornamental tiles, without carpet or 
rushes. It was also not unusual to bring a chair into the hall as a 
mark of particular respect. Thus, in the English metrical romance of 
“ Sir Isumbras ; ” — 

The riche qwcne in haulle was sett, 

Knygktles hir serves to handcs ancl fete, 

Were clede in robis of palle ; 

In the flonre a clothe was layde, 

" This poore palmerc,” the stewaide sayde, 

“ Salle sytte aboweue yow alle.” 

Mete and drynke was for the broghte, 

Sir Isnmbrace sett and ete noghte, 

Hot luked abowte in the haulle. 

So lange he satt and ete noghte, 

That the lady grete wondii' thoghtc, 

And tille a knyghle gane saye, 

" Bryng a chayere and a qwyschene (cushion), 

And sett yone poore pahnere therin.” 

A riche chayere than was ther fett, 

This poore pahneie therin was sett, 

He loldehir of hiB laye. 

Until comparatively a very recent date, the hour of dinner, even 
among the highest classes of society, was ten o’clock in the forenoon. 
There was an old proverb which defined the divisions of the domestic 
day as follows : — 

Lever k six, disner i dix, 

Souper & six, coucher h dix — 

which is preserved in a still older and more complete form as follows: — 

Lever & cinq, diner k ueuf, 

Souper ii cinq, coucher k nenf, 

Fait vivre d’ans nonante et neuf. 

Five o'clock was the well-known hour of the afternoon meal ; and nine 
seems formerly to have been an ordinary hour for dinner. In the time 
of Chaucer, the hour of j>rime appears to have been the usual dinner 
hour, which perhaps meant nine o’clock. At least the monk, in the 
“ Schipmanne's- Tale,” calls for dinner at prime 
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“ Goth now your way,” quod he, “ al stille and soflc. 

And let ub dyne as sone as ye may, 

For by my chilindio it is piime of day.” 

And the lady to whom this is addressed, in reply, expresses impatience 
lest they should pass the hour. The dinner appears to have been usually 
announced by the blowing of horns. In the romance of “ Richard Cceur 
de Lion,” on the airival of visitois, the tables were laid out for dinner — 

They settc besides, and layde a boide j 

Tiumpes begomie foi to blowe. — Weba-, ii. 7. 

Before the meal, each guest was served with water to wash. It was 
the business of the ewer to serve the guests with water for this purpose, 
which he did with a jug and basin, while another attendant stood by 
with a towel. Our cut, No. 118, lepresenls this process ; it is taken from 



No. 1x8 —Washing 'before Dinner* 

a fine manuscript of the * Livre de la Vie Humaine,” preserved in the 
National Library in Paris, No. 6988. In the originals of this group, the 
jug and basin are represented as of gold, In the copy of the “Seven 
Sages,” printed by Weber (p. 148), the preparations for a dinn er are 
thus described : — 

Thai set trestes, and bordes on layd ; 

Thai spred dailies, and salt on set, 

And made redy unto the mete ; 

Thai set forth water and towelle. 

The company, however, sometimes washed before going to the table, 
and for this purpose there were lavours, or lavatories, in the hall itself, 
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or sometimes outside. The signal for washing was then given by the 
blowing of tiumpets, or by the music of the minstiels. Thus, in the 
English metrical romance of “ Richard Coeur de Lion,” 

At noon k laver the way les blewe, 

meaning, of course, the canonical hour of none. Grace was also said at 
the commencement, or at the end, of the meal, but this part of the cere- 
mony is but slightly alluded to in the old writers. 

Having washed, the guests seated themselves at table. Then the 
attendants spread the cloths over the tables \ they then placed on them 
the salt-cellars and the knives ; and next the bread and the wine in 
diinldng cups. All this is duly described in the following lines of an 
old romance : — 

Quant lave orent, si s’ asntrent, 

Et li seijant les napes mistreat, 

Desus les dobliers blans et biax, 

Lea saliers et les coutiax, 

Aprhs lou pain, puis lo vin 
En copes d’argent et d’or fin. 

Spoons were also usually placed on the table, but there were no forks, 
the guests using their fingers instead, which was the reason they were so 
particular in washing before and after meat. The tables being thus 
arranged, it remained for the cooks to serve up the various prepared 
dishes. 

At table the guests were not only placed in couples, hut they also eat 
in couples, two being served with the same food and in the same plate. 
This practice is frequently alluded to in the early romances and fabliaux. 
In general the arrangement of the couples was not left to mere chance, 
but individuals who were known to be attached to each other, or who 
were near relatives, were placed together. In the poem of “ La Mule 
sanz Frain,” the lady of the castle makes Sir Gawain sit by her side, and 
eat out of the same plate with her, as an act of friendly courtesy. In 
the fabliau of Trubeit, a woman, taken into the household of a duke, is 
seated at table beside the duke’s daughter, and eats out of the same 
plate with her, because the young lady had conceived an affectionate 
feeling for the visitor, So, again, in the story of the provost of Aquilde, 
the provost’s lady, receiving a visitor sent by her husband (who was 
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absent), placed him at table beside her, to eat with her, and the lest of 
the party were similarly seated, “ two and two : ” — 

La dame piemiiie s’a^stst, 

Son hoate lea lui seou fi'-t, 

Cat mengiei voloit avec, lui ; 

Li autie fluent dui et dm —Mem, Fabliaux, u. 192. 

In one of the stoiies in the early English “ Gesta Romanoium,” an eail 
and his son, who dine at the emperor’s table, are seated together, and 
are served with one plate, a fish between them. The practice was, in- 
deed, so general, that the phrase “ to eat in the same dish ” ( manger 
dans la mime kuelle), became proverbial for intimate friendship between 
two persons. 

Theie was another piactice relating to the table, already alluded to, 
which must not be overlooked. It must have been remaiked that, in the 
illuminations of contemporary manuscripts which represent dinner scenes, 
the guests are rarely represented as eating from plates. In fact, only 
certain articles weie seived in plates. Loaves weie made of a secondaiy 
quality of flour, and these were first pared, and then cut into thick slices, 
which were called in French, tranchcirs, and in English, trenchers, because 
they were to be carved upon. The portions of meat were served to the 
guests on these iranchoirs, and they cut it upon them as they eat it. 
The giavy, of course, went into the bread, which the guest sometimes, 
perhaps always at an eailier period, eat after the meat, but in later times, 
and at the tables of the great, it appears to have been more frequently 
sent away to the alms-basket, from which the leavings of the table were 
distributed to the poor at the gate. All tire bread used at table seems 
to have been pared before it was cut, and the parings were thrown into 
the alms-dish. Walter de Bibblesworth, in the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century, among other directions for the laying out of the table, 
says, “ Cut the bread which is pared, and let the parings be given to the 
alms” — 

Tayllet le payn Ice est parde, 

Les biseaus i 1 ‘amoyne soyt don£. 

The practice is alluded to in the romance of “ Sir Tristrem” (fytte i. 

st 1.)— * 

The Ityng no seyd ito more, 

Bofc wescheond yede (went) to mete j 
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Hied tliai paid and scliaie (cut), 

Ynougli tliai hfldde at ete. 

It was the duty of the almoner to say grace. The following diiections 
are given in the “ Boke of Cuitasye ” (p. 30) : — 

The aumcneic by this hathe sayde grace, 

And the almes-dysdie base sett 111 place , 

Theiin the lcaivei a lofe schalle sette, 

To serve God fyist wilhouten letle ; 

These otlieie lofes be paiys aboute, 

Lays hit myd [mlh) dysshe, witliouten doute 

The use of the tranchoir , which Fioissart calls a tailloir, is not unfre- 
quently alluded to in the older French writers. That writet tells the 



No 3 ig —A Dinner Scene 


story of a piince who, having received poisoh in a powder, and suspect- 
ing it, put it on a tailloir of bread, and thus gave it to a dog to eat. 
One of the French poets of the fifteenth century, Martial de Paris, speak- 
ing against the extravagant tables kept by the bishops at that time, ex- 
claims, “ Alas ! what have the poor ? They have only the tranchoirs of 
bread which remain on the table.” An ordinance of the Dauphin Hum- 
belt II., of the date of 1336, orders that there should be served to him 
at table every day “ loaves of white bread for the mouth, and four small 
loaves to serve for tranchoirs” f pro mcisorio faacndo). For great 
people, a silver platter was often put under the tranchoir, and it was 
pTobably from the extension of that practice that the tranchoirs became 
ultimately abandoned, and the plates took their place. 


T 
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I give thiee examples of dinner-scenes, from manuscripts of the four- 
teenth centmy, The first, cut No. up (on the previous page), is taken 
from a manuscript belonging to the National Library in Paris, No. 7210, 



No. T2o —A King at Dinaa. 

containing the « Pdlerinage cle la Vi e Humaine The party are eating 
fish, or rather have been eating them, for the bones and remnants are 
strewed over die table. We have, in addition to these, the bread, 
knives, salt- cellars, and cups ; and on the ground a remarkable collec- 
tion of jugs for holding the liquors. Our second example, cut No. x 20, 
is taken from an. illuminated manuscript of the romance of “ Meliadus,” 
preserved in the British Museum (Additional MS., No. 12,228). We 
have here the curtain or tapestry hung behind the single table. The 
man to the left is probably the steward, or the superior of the hall 5 next 
to him is the cup-bearer serving the liquor ; further to the right we have 
the carver cutting the meat ; and last of all the cook bringing in an- 
other dish. The table is laid much in the same manner in our thir d 
example, cut No. 12 r. We have again the cups and the bread, the 
latter 10 round cakes j iu our second example they are marked with 
crosses, as in the Anglo-Saxon illuminations j but there are no forks, or 
even spoons, which, of course, were used for pottage and soups, and 
were perhaps brought on and taken off with them. All the guests seem 
to be ready to use their fingers* > 

(There was much formality aud'ceremopy observed in filling a ncl pre- 
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senting the cup, and it required long instruction to make the young cup- 
beaier peifect in his duties. In out cut No. 120, it lytU be obsetved 
that the carver holds the meat with his fingers while he cuts it. This is 
in exact accordance with the rules given in the ancient “Boke of 
Keivyng,” tvheie this officer is told, "Set never on fyshe, flesche, beest, 
ne fowle, more than two fyngeis and a thorabe.” It will be obseived 



also that in none of these pictures have the guests imy plates j they 
seem to have eaten with their fingers, and thrown the refuse on the 
table. We know also that they often threw the fragments on the floor 
wheie they were eaten up by cats and dogs, which were admitted into ~ 
the hall without restriction of number. In the “ Boke of Curtasye,” 
already mentioned, it is blamed as a uiaik of bad bleeding to play with 
the cats and dogs while seated at table — 

Wheieso thou sltt at mote in horde {at table ) , 

Avoide the cat at on bale woide, 

For yf thou stiolce cat other dogge, 

Thou art lyke an ape teyghed with a clogge. 

It will be seen that these English directions for good manners at dinner 
are the same as those before given in Latin veise. It Jg the same code 
of directions, ascribed to Robert Grosseteste, Some of these direc- 
tions fpt behaviour aie very droll, and show no great refinement of 

I 
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manners. A guest at table is lecommended to keep bis nails clean, 
for fear his fellow next him should be disgusted — 

Loke tliy naylya ben clene in blythe, 

Lest thy felaghe lothe theiwyth. 

He is cautioned against spitting on the table — 

If thou spit over the boide 01 elies opone. 

Thou shalle be holden an uucnrtayse mon. 

When he blows his nose with his hand (handkerchiefs were not yet in 
use), he is told to wipe his hand on his skirt, or on his tippet — 

Yf thy nose thou dense, as may befalle, 

Loke thy honde thou dense witkalle, 

Pnvely with slcyil.do lnt away, 

Oi ellis thm gli tin tepet that is so gay. 

He is not to pick his teeth with his knife, or with a straw or stick, nor 
to clean them with the table-cloth ; and, if he sits by a gentleman, he 
is to lake care he does not put his knee under the othei’s thigh 1 
The cleanliness of the white table-cloth seems to have been a mailer 
of pnde ; and to judge by the illuminations great care seems to have 
been taken to place it neatly and smoothly on the table, and to ariange 

tastefully the part which hung down at 
the sides. Generally speaking, the ser- 
vice on the table in these illuminations 
appears to be very simple, consisting of 
the cups, stands for the dishes of meat 
(messes, as they were called) brought by 
the cook, the knives, sometimes spoons 
for soup and liquids, and bread. Os- 
tentatious ornament is not often intro- 
duced, and it was perhaps only used at 
the tables of princes and of the more 
powerful nobles. Of these ornaments, 
one of the most remarkable was the nef, 
or ship — a vessel, generally of silver, which contained the salt-cellar, 
towel, &c., of the prince, or great lord, on whose table it was brought 
with great ceremony. It was in the form of a ship, raised on a stand, 

" "" ’ 
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and on one end it lud some figuie, such as a serpent, or castle, per- 
haps an emblem or badge chosen by Us possessoi. Our cut No. 122, 
taken from a manusciipt in the French National Libiary, repiesents the 
nef placed on the table. The badge or emblem at the end appeals to 
be a bird. 

Our forefathers seem to have remained a tolerably long time at table, 
the pleasuies of which were by no means despised. Indeed, to judge 
by the sermons and satiies of the Middle Ages, gluttony seems to have 
been a very pievalent vice among the clergy, as well as the laity j and 
however miseiably the lower classes lived, the tables of the rich were 
loaded with every delicacy that could be 
procured. The monks were proverbially 
Ions vivants; and their failings in this 
respect are not unfrequently satirised in 
the illuminated ornaments of the medi- 
aeval manuscupts. We have an example 
in our cut No. 123, taken from a manu- „ . 
script of the fomteenth century in the 

Arundel Collection in the British Museum (No. 91 ) ; a monk is re- 
galing himself on the sly, apparently upon dainty tails or patties, while 

the dish is held up by a little cloven-footed 

imp, who seems to enjoy the spirit of tire / ^ \ 

thing, quite as much as the other enjoys the / \ 

substance. Our next cut (No. 124) is taken 
from another manuscript in the British Mu- g jayl, 
seum, of the same date (MS. Sloaue, No. U Tjk^Jf If 1 
2435), and forms an appiopriate companion u lZa )j 

to the other. The monk here holds the Wrjf vct 

office of cellarer, and is taking advantage of \. v. \jLnr 
it to console himself on the sly. 

No, 1*4 —Monastic Devotions. 

When the last course of the dinner had 
been served, the ewer and his companion again carried round the water 
and towel, and each guest washed. The tables were then cleared and 
the cloths withdrawn, but the drinking continued. The minstrels were 

now introduced. To judge by the illuminations, the most common 

\ 

musical attendant on such occasions was a harper, who repeated 


No. 134 —Monastic Devotions. 
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romances and told stoiies, accompanying them with Ins instrument. In 
one of our cuts of a dinner paity (No. 121), given in a former page, 
we see the harper, apparently a blind nran led by his dog, introduced 
into the hall while the guests are still occupied with their lepast. We 
frequently find a haiper thus rntroduced, who is sometimes represented 
as sitting upon the floor, as in the accompanying illustration (No. 125) 
taken from the MS, Reg. 2 B. vii. fol. 71, v°. Another similar repre- 
sentation occurs at folio 203, v° of the same MS. 



No 195 — Tho Haipar in the Hall. 

The barons and knights themselves, and their ladies, did not disdain 
to learn the harper's craft; and Gower, in his "Confessio Amantis,” 
describes a scene in which a princess plays the harp at table. Appolinus 
is dining in the hall of King Pentapolin, with the king and queen and 
their fair daughter, and all his lords, when, reminded by the scene of the 
royal estate from which he is fallen, he sorrowed and took no meat ; 
therefore (he king, sympathising with him, bade his daughter take her 
harp and do all that she could to enliven that w sorry man : ” — 

And she to don her faderes heste, 

Her harpe fette, and in the feste 
Upon a choire which thei fette, 

Her selve next to this man she sette. 

Appolinus, in turn, takes the harp, and proves himself a wonderful 
proficient, and 

When he hath harped die his fillc. 

The Whgis best to fblfille, 

Aware goth dl&he, awaie goth cup, 

Doun goth tho horde, the doth was up, 

* 'Thei risen.ahd gone out of the halle. 
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The minstrels., or jougleurs, formed a very important class of society 
in the Middle Ages, and no festival was considered as complete with- 
out their presence. They travelled singly or in parties, not only 
from house to house, but from country to country, and they geneially 
brought with them, to amuse and please their hearers, the lasl new 
song, or the last new tale. When any great festival was announced, 
there was sure to be a general gathering of minstrels from all quaiteis, 
and as they possessed many methods of entertaining, — for they joined 
the profession of mountebank, posture-master, and conjurer, with that 
of music and story-telling, — they were always welcome. No sooner, 
therefore, was the business of eating done, than the jougleur or jougleurs 
were brought forward, and sometimes, when the guests weic in a more 
serious humour, they chanted the old romances of chivalry j at other 
times they repeated satirical poems, or party songs, according to the 
feelings or humour of those who were listening to them, or told love- 
tales or scandalous anecdotes, or drolleries, accompanying them with 
acting, and intermingling them with performances of various kinds. 
The hall was proverbially the place for mirth, and as merriment of a 
coarse description suited the mediaeval taste, the stories and performances 
of the jouglems were often of an obscene character, even in the presence 
of the ladies. In the illuminated manuscripts, the minstrel is most 
commonly a harper, perhaps because these illuminations are usually 
found in the old romances of chivalry, where the harper generally 
acts an important part, for the minstrels were not nnfrequently em- 
ployed in messages and intrigues. In general 
the harp is -wrapped in some sort of drapery, as 
represented in our cut No. 126, taken from a 
MS. in the National Library of Paris, which was 
perhaps the hag in which the minstrel carried 
it, and may have been attached to the bottom of 
the instrument. The accompanying scene of 
minstrelsy, No. 127, is taken from a manuscript 
of the romance of “Guyron le Courtois ” in the 
French National Library, No. 6976. 

The dinner was always accompanied by music, and itiueraftt minstrels, 
mountebanks, and performers of all descriptions* were allowed free 

' . _ 
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access to the hall to amuse the guests by then perfoimances. These 
were mtei mixed with dancing and tumbling, and often with exhibitions 


n 






Ho X28 -—Kang Herod atjtd the D iugltter Of Herodias 

account of the death, of John the Baptist, as given in the Gospels 
{Matthew »v. 6 , and Mark vi f ax), we are told, that at the feast given by 
Herod on hi? birthday, the daughter of Herodias came into the feasting- 
hall, and (according to our Edglish version) danced before him and his 
guest?. The Latin Vulgate h?e spttasset, which, is equivalent to the 
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English woid, but the mediaeval writeis took the lady’s peifoimances 
to be tliose of a legnlai wandeimg jougleui , and m two illuminated 
manuscnpts of the early part of the fouiteenth centuiy, in the Butish 
Museum, she is pictuied as peiformmg tucks veiy similar to those 
exhibited by some of the modem beggn boys in our stieets In the 
first of these (No 128), taken from MS Reg 2 B vn, the puncess is 
suppoitmg hcrselfupon hei hands with her legs m the an, to the evident 
admiration of the king, though the guests seem to be paying less 
attention to her feats of activity In the second (No. 129), fiom the 
Haileian MS. No 1527, she is reptesented in a similai position, but 
more evidently making a somersault She is heie accompanied by 
• a female attendant, who expresses no less delight at her skill than the 
king and his guests. 



No i°9 — Herod ind the Daughter of Herodms 


It would appeal from vauous accounts that it was not, unless perhaps 
at an early period, the custom m France to sit long aftei dranei at table 
dunking wine, as it certainly was in England, wheie, no doubt, the 
practice was derived from, the Anglo-Saxons Numeious allusions 
might be pointed out, which show how much our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers were addicted to this practice of sitting in then halls and dunk- 
ing during the latter part of the day, and it was then that they listened 
to the minstrel's song, told stories of their own feats and adventures, 
and made proof of theu powers in hard dunking From some of these 
allusions, which we have quoted in an eailier chapter, it is equally clear 
that these drinking-bouts often ended m sanguinary, and hot unfre- 
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queutly in fatal, Inawls. Such scenes of discoid in the hall occur also 
in the eaily Fiench mcliical romances, but they take place usually at 
the beginning of dinnei, when the guests are taking their places, 01 
duiing the meal. In “ Paiise la Duchesse,” a scene of this descnption 
occms, in which the gieat feudal barons and knights fight with the pro- 
visions which had been served at the tables : “ Theie,” says the poet, 
“you might see them throw cheeses, and quartern-loaves, and gieat 
pieces of flesh, and gieat steel knives ” — 

J.A veibMez jetei fiomages et caitieis, 

Et gun/ pieces de chin, et gian/ coliauz d’acici. 

— Roman de Pau r/, p. 173. 

Iii “ Gaiin le Loherain” (vol. li. p. 17), at a feast at which the empcior » 
and Ins empress were picsent, a fight commences betn een the two gieat 
baiomal parties who were their guests, by a chief of one paity stnking 
one of the other paity with a goblet; the cooks are b 1 ought out of the 
kitchen to take pait in it, with their pestles, ladles, and pot-hooks, led 
by Duke Eegon, who had seized a spit, full of biids, as the weapon 
which came fiist to hand; and the contest is not appeased until many 
are killed and wounded. 

The preceding remaiks, of couise, apply chiefly to the tables of the 
prince, die noble, and the wealthy gentleman, where alone this degiee 
of profusion and of ceremony reigned ; and to those of the monastic 
houses and of the higher cleigy, where, if possible, the luxury even of 
princes was oveipassed. The examples of clerical and monastic extia- 
vagance in feasting ate so numeious, that I will not venture on this 
occasion to enter upon them any Anther, All recorded facts would 
lead us to conclude that the ordinaiy course of living of the monks 
was much mote luxurious than that of the lay lords of the land, who, 
indeed, seem to have lived, on ordinaiy occasions, with some degree 
of simplicity, except that the great number of people who dined at their 
expense, required a very large quantity Of provisions. Even men of 
rank, when dining alone, or hastily, are described as being Satisfied 
with a very limited variety of food. In the romance of “ Garin,” when 
Jjiigaud, one of the barons of “ Garin’s ” party, arrives at court with 
important news, and very hungry 1 , the empress orders him to be served 
with a large vessel of wine (explained by a various reading to be 
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equivalent to a pot), foiu loaves (the loaves appeal usually to have 
been small), and a 1 ousted peacock — 

On It apoite plain un bants de vtn, 
lit quatie pains, et un paon iosLi 

— Gann le Loheunn, vol 11. p 257 

In a pane of painted glass in the possession of Dr Hemy Johnson, of 
Shiewsbuiy, of Flemish workmanship of about the beginning of the 
sixteenth centiuy, and repi esentmg the stoiy of the Piodigal Son, the 
prodigal is seated at table with a paity of dissolute women, feasting 
upon a pasty. It is repiocluced m our cut No. 130. They appear to 
have only one drinking-cup among them, but the wine is seived fiom a 
very rich goblet. We cannot, however, always judge of the chaiactei of 
a feast by the articles placed on the table by the mediasval illuminators, 
for they weie in the constant habit of drawing things conventionally, 
and they seem to have found a difficulty — perhaps in consequence of 
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their ignorance of perspective — in repi esenting a crowded table. Our 
cut No. 131, on the following page, taken fiom MS. Reg. 10 E. iv., in 
which we recognise again our old friend the holy-water clerc, represents 
a table which is certainly very sparingly furnished, although the pei- 
sons seated at it seem to belong to a respectable class in society. 
Some cooked articles, perhaps meat, on a stand, bread, single fcmfe 
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to cut the provisions, and one pot, probably of ale, from which they 
seem to have drunk without the intervention of a glass, form the whole 
service. 

We find allusions from time to time to the style of living of the class 
in the country answering to our yeomamy, and of the bourgeoisie in the 
towns, which appears to have been sufficiently plain. In the romance 
of “ Beite ” (p. 78), when Berte finds shelter at the house of the farmer 
Symon, they give her, for refreshment, a chicken and wine. In the 
fabliau of the “ Vilain mire ” (Barbazan, vol. iii. p. 3), the fainter, who 
had saved money, and become tolerably rich, had no such luxuries as 
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salmon or partridge, but his provisions consisted only of bread and wine, 
and fried eggs, and cheese in abundance — 

N’orent pus aaumon ne pertris, 

Pain et vin orent, et oes fiis, 

Et du fromage i grunt plente. 

The franklin, in Chaucer, is put forward as an example of great 
liberality in the articles of provisions ; — 

An litmseholdere, and that a gret, was he, 

Seynt Julian he was in his countrd, 

His treed, his ale, was alway after oon ; 

A bettre envyned tnan was nowher noon. 

’Withonta bake mete was never his hoas, 

Of fleissch and fi^ch, and that so plentyvous, 

It snewed in hii hous'of mete and drynke, 

Of alle deynteei thatnjen cowrie thynke. 
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Aftur the soncliy sesoimi of the ycei, 

He chaunged hem at mete and at soper. 

Ful many a fat paitiich had he in mewe. 

And many a btcm and many a luce in stewe ( fish-fond ), 

Woo waa his cook, but if his sauce weie 
Poynant and scliarp, and redy al his geie; 

His table doimant in his halle alway 
Stood tedy coveied al the Iongc day. 

— Chaucer's Cant. Tales, 1 . 341. 

A story in the celebrated collection of the Cent. NouvellesNouvelles 
(Nouv. 83), composed soon after the middle of the fifteenth century, 
gives us some notion of the store of provisions in the house of an 
ordinary burgher. A wot thy and pious demoiselle — that is, a woman of 
the respectable class of bourgeoisie, who was, in this case, a widow — 
invited a monk to dine with her, out of chaiity. They dined without 
other company, and were served by a chambriire or maid-servant, and 
a man-servant or valet. The course of meat, which was first placed on 
the table, consisted of forte, or soup, bacon, pork tripes, and a roasted 
ox’s tongue. But the demoiselle had miscalculated the voracity of her 
guest, for, before she had made much progress in her force, he had 
devoured everything on the table, and left nothing but empty dishes. 
On seeing this, his hostess ordered her servants to put on the table a 
piece of good salt beef, and a large piece of choice mutton ; but he ate 
these also, to her no little astonishment, and she was obliged to send 
for a fine ham, which had been cooked the day before, and which 
appears to have been all the meat left in the house. The monk de- 
voured this, and left nothing but the bone. The course which would 
have followed the first service was then laid on the table, consisting of 
a "very fine fat cheese,” and a dish well fuinished with tarts, apples, 
and cheese, which also quickly followed the meat It appears from 
this story that the ordinary dinner of a respectable burgher consisted 
of a soup, and two or three plain dishes of meat, followed by cheese, 
pastry, and fhlit, An illumination, illustrative of another tale in this 
collection, in the unique manuscript pieserved in the Hunterian Library, 
at Glasgow, and copied in the annexed cut, No. 1 3 2, represents a dinner- 
table of an ordinary person of this class of society, which is not over 
largely furnished. We see only bread in the middle, what appears to 
be intended for a ham at one end, and at the other a dish; perhaps of 
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cakes or laits. The lower classes lived, of couise, much moic meanly 
than the others, but we have fewer allusions to them in the earliei 
mediaeval literature, as they weie looked upon as a class haidly woith 
descnbing. This class was, no doubt, much moie miserable m Fiance 
than in England. A Fiench moial poem of the fourteenth century, 



No 13a — A Frugal Repast. 

entitled “ Le Chemin de Pauvret6 ct de Richesse,” represents the poor 
lahouiers as having no othei food than bread, gailic, and salt, with 
water to drink : — 

N’y ot 51 giant ne si petit 
Qui ne preist giant appetit 
En pain sec, en aux, et en sel, 

’ Ne il ne mengoit liens en el, 

Mouton, buef, oye, ne poucia , 

Et puis pienoient le bacin, 

A deux mains, plain d’eane, et buvoient. 

As X have said, the dresser, (dressoir) or cupboard was the only im- 
portant atticle of furniture in the hall, besides the tables and benches. 
It was a mere cupboard for the plate, and had generally steps to enable 
the servants to reach the articles that were placed high up m it, but it is 
rarely represented in pictured manuscripts before the fifteenth century, 
yvhen the illuminators began to introduce more detail into their works, 
feader may forth a notion Of its contents, fiotn the list of the service 
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of plate given by Edwaid I ot England to Ins daughter Maigaiet, aftei 
hei mamage with the Duke of Biabant , it consisted of foity-six silver 
cups with feet, foi dunking, six wine pitcheis, foui ewers for vatei, foui 
basins with gilt escutcheons, six gi eat silvei dishes for entiemcts , one 
bundled and twenty smallei dishes , a hundied and twenty salts , one 
gilt sail, foi hei own use, seventy-two spoons, and thiee silvei spice 
plates with a spice spoon 

The diessei, as well as all the fuinitme of the hall, Mas m the caie of 
the gioom , it was Ins business to lay them out, and to take them away 
again It appeals to have been the usual custom to take away the boaids 
and trcssels (forming the tables) at the same time as the cloth The 
company leuruned seated on the benches, and the drinking cups were 
handed round to them. So tells us the “ Boke of Cuitasye ” — 

Whcnne they have wosshen, rod tna.ee is saydt, 

Aw ly lie tabes at a btayde [at owe), 

A’ oydes the boidt into the floie, 

Tase away the trestles that been so stole 



CHAPTER XII. 


The Minsirel. — His position under the Anglo-Saxons. — The Norman 
Trouvere , Menestrel, and Jongleur. — Their condition. — Rutebeuf . — 
Different Musical Instruments in use among the Minstrels. — The 
Beverley Minstrels. 

T HE minstrel acted so very prominent a part in the household and 
domestic arrangements during the Middle Ages, that a volume 
on the history of domestic manncis would be incomplete without some 
more detailed account of his profession than the slight and occasional 
notices given in the pieceding pages. 

Our information relating to the Anglo-Saxon minstrel is very imper- 
fect.' He had two names — scop , which meant liteially a “maker,’' and 
belonged probably to the primitive bard or poet j and glig-man, or gleo-* 
man, the modern gleeman, which signifies literally a man who furnished 
joy or pleasure, and appears to have had a more comprehensive appli- 
cation, which included all professional performeis for other people’s 
amusement. In “Beowulf” ( 1 . 180), the “ song of the bard" (sang scopes) 
is accompanied by the sound of the harp (hearpan swig) ; and it is prob- 
able that the harp was the special instrument of the old Saxon bard, 
who chanted the mythic and heroic poems of the lace. The gleemen 
played on a variety of instruments, and they also exhibited a variety of 
other performances for tkp amusement of the hearers or spectators. In 
our engraving from an Anglo-Saxon illumination (p. 48), one of the 
gleemen is tossing knives and balls, which seems to have been con- 
sidered a favourite exhibition of skill down to a much later period. The 
early English “Rule of Nuns" (printed by the Camden Society) says of 
the wrathful man, that “ he skirmishes before the devil with knives, and 
he is his knife-tosser, and plays with swords, and balances them upon his 
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tongue by the sharp point.” In the Life of Hereward, the gleeman 
(whose name is there translated by joculator , or jongleur) is lepiesented 
as conciliating the favour of the new Norman lords by mimicking the 
unrefined manners of the Saxons, and throwing upon them indecent 
jests and reproaches. But, in the later Anglo-Saxon peiiod at least, 
the words scop and gleiman appear to have been considered as equi- 
valent; for, in another hall-scene in “ Beowulf,” where the scop 
performs his craft, we are told that — 

LeotS wees asungen, The lay was sung, 

gle^manneji gyd, the glceman’b lccital, 

gnmen eft astth, pastime began again, 

bcoihtode benc-swdg. the bendi-noise became loud. 

- — Beowulf, 1 . 2323. 

There is here evidently an intimation of merrier songs than those sung 
by the scop, and whatever his performances were, they drew a louder 
welcome. And in a fragment of another romance which has come down 
to us, the gleeman Widseth bears witness to the wandering character of 
his class, and enumerates in a long list the various courts of different 
chiefs and peoples which he had visited. We learn, also, that among the 
Anglo-Saxons there were gleemen attached to the courts or households 
of the kings and great chieftains. Under Edward the Confessor, as we 
lcam from the Domesday Survey, Berdic, the king’s joculator , possessed 
three villas in Gloucestershire. 

On the Continent, when we first become acquainted with the history 
of the popular literature, we find the minstrels, the representatives of the 
ancient bards, appearing as the composers and chanters of the poems 
which told the stories of the old heroes of romance, and they seem also 
to have been accompanied usually with the harp, or with some other 
stringed instrument. They speak of ftiemselves, in these poems, as 
wandering about from castle to castle, wherever any feasting was going 
on, as being everywhere welcome, and as depending upon the liberality 
either of the lord of the feast, or of the guests, for tbeir living. Occa- 
sional complaints would lead us to suppose that this liberality was not 
always great, and die poems themselves contain formules of begging 
appeals, which are not very dignified or delicate. Thus, in the romance 
of “ Gui de Bourgogne," the minstrel interrupts his narrative, to inform 
his hearers that Whoever wishes to hear any mote of this poem, must 
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make haste to open his pmse, foi it is now high time that he give me 
something” — 

Qtli or voldia chanson olt et escoulei, 

Si voisl isnelement sa boiusse desfeimei, 

Qu’il est liui bien tans qu’il me dole donei. 

— Gui de Bourgogne, 1 4136, 

In like mannei, in the romance of "Huon de Eoideaux,” the mmsUel, 
after having recited neaily five thousand lines, makes his excuse for 
discontinuing until anothei day. He leminds his auditois that it is 
near vespeis, and that he is wea iy, and invites them to letum next day 
aftei dinner, begging each of them to bung with him a maiUe, or half- 
penny, and complaining of the meanness of those who weie accustomed 
to give so small a coin as thc ftoUmne “ to the couiteous minstiel.” The 
minstiel seems to have calculated that this hint might not be sufficient, 
and that they would lequiie to be reminded of it, for, after some two or 
three hundied lines of the next day’s recital, he mtioduces another 
formule of appeal to the puises of his heaiei s “ Take notice,” he goes 
on to say, “ as may God give me health, I will immediately put a stop 
to my song j . . . . and I at once excommunicate all those who shall 
not visit their puises m ordei to give something to my wife” — 

Mais saculs bien, se Dix me doimt santd, 

Ma chanson tost vous feiai desmei j 
Tons chiaus escaiueme, . . , 

Qui n’uont h lour boluses pom ma feme doaner. 

— Huon de Boideaux, 1 . 5482. 

These minstiels, too, display great jealousy of one another, and especially 
of what they term the new minstrels, exclaiming against the decadence 
of the profession. * 

It would appear indeed that these French minstrels, the poets by 
profession, who now become known to us by the name of trouvircs, or 
inventors (in the language of the South of France, irobadors), held the 
position towards the jongleurs, or joglturs* (from the Latin joculatores, 
and this again from jocus, gatne,) which the Anglo-Saxon scop held 

( * The oldliterSay Autitpiiuies, through mistaking the u of the raannsciipts for an «, 

ahd not attending to the derivation, have cieated a meaningless wo rH—jongletti 
if^hlek never existed, and ought now to be en.tu.ely abandoned. 
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towards the gleemau. Though the mass of the minstiels dirl get theii 
living as itinerant songs teis, they might be icspcctable, and sometimes 
there was a man of high rank who became a minstrel foi his pleasuie , 
but the jougleuis, as a body, belonged to the lowest and most degiaded 
class of mediteval society, that of the nbalds 01 letcheis, and the moie 
lespectable minstiels of foimei days weie probably falling gradually into 
their lanks. It was the class which abandoned itself without lescive to 
the meie amusement and pleasuie of the anstociacy ; and it seems to 
have been greatly incieased by the Ciusades, when the jougleuis of the 
West weie biought into relations with those of the East, and learnt a 
multitude of new ways of exciting attention and making mnth, of which 
they weie pieviously ignorant. The jougleurs had now become, m 
addition to their older accomplishments, magicians and conjuiers, and 
wondeifully skilled in eveiydesciiption of sleight of hand, and it isfiom 
these qualities that we have derived the modem signification of the 
word juggler. They had also adopted the profession of the Eastern 
story-tellers, as well as their stones, which, however, they turned into 
veise; and they brought into the West many other exhibitions winch 
did not tend to laise die standaid of Western moials. 

The character of the minstrels, or j’ougletirs, their wandering life, and 
the ease with which they weie admitted everywheie, caused them to be 
employed extensively as spies, and as beaieis of seciet news, and led 
people to adopt die disguise of a minstrel, as one which enabled them 
to pass through difficulties unobserved and unchallenged. In the stoiy 
of Eustace the monk, when Euslace sought to escape from England, to 
avoid the pursuit of King John, he took a fiddle and a bow (a fiddle- 
stick), and diessed himself as a minstrel^ and in this garb he anived at 
the coast, and finding a meicliant ready to sail, entered the ship with 
him. But the steersman, who did not lecognise the minstrel as one of 
the passengeis, ordered him out. Eustace expostulated, lepresented 
that he was a minstrel, and, after some dispute, the steei sman, who seems 
to have had some suspicions either of his disguise or of his skill, con- 
cluded by putting the question, “ At all events, if thou knowest any 
song, friend, let us have it.” The monk was not skilled in singing, but 
he replied boldly, “ Know I one ? Yea ! of f Agoulant, and Aymon,’ or 
of * Blonchadm/ or of ' Florence of Rome 1 ” (these were all early metrical 
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romances) ; “ there is not a song in the whole world but I know it. I 
should be delighted, no doubt, to afford you amusement ; but, in truth, 
the seafiighiens me so much at present, that I could pot sing a song 
woith hearing." He was allowed to pass. Some of those who adopted 
the disguise of the jougleur were better able to sustain it, and min- 
strelsy came to be considered a polite accomplishment, perhaps partly on 
account of its utility. Theie is, in the History of the Fitz-Waiines, a 
remarkable character of this description named John de Raunpaygne. 
Fulke Fitz-Warine had formed a design against his great enemy, Moris 
Fitz- Roger, and he established himself, with his fellow outlaws, in the 
forest near Whittington, in Shropshire, to watch him. Fulke then 
called to him John de Raunpaygne. “John,” said he, “you know 
enough of minstrelsy and joglery ; dare you go to Whittington, and play 
before Moiis Fitz-Roger, and spy how things are going on ? ” “ Yea,” 
said John. He crushed an heib, and put it in his mouth, and his face 
began immediately to swell, and became so discoloured, that his own 
companions haidly knew him ; and he dressed himself in poor clothes, 
and “ took his box with his instiuments of joglery and a great staff in 
his hand ; ” and thus he went to Whittington, and presented himself at 
the castle, and said that he was a jogeleur. The porter caiiied him to 
Sir Moiis, who received him well, inquired in the first place for news, 
and receiving intelligence which pleased him (it was designedly false), 
he gave die minstrel a valuable silver cup as a reward. Now, “ John 
de Raunpaygne was very ill-favoured in face and body, and on this ac- 
count the ribalds of the household made game of him, and treated him 
roughly, and pulled him by his hair and by his feSt John raised his 
staff, and struck a ribald on the head, that his brain flew into the 
middle of the place. ‘Wretched ribald,' said the lord, ‘what hast 
thou done?’ ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘for God’s mercy, I cannot help it; I 
have a disease which is very grievous, which you may see by my swollen 
face. And this disease takes entire possession of me at certain hours of 
the day, when. I have no power to govern myself.’ Moris swore a great 
oath, that if it were not for the news he had brought, he would have 
his head cut off immediately. The jogeleur hastened his depaitme, for 
the time he remained there seemed very long.” The result of this 
adventurewas the attack upon and slaughter of Moris Fitr-Roger by Fulke 
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Fitz-Wariue. Some time after this, Fulke Fitz-Warinc, having recovered 
his casLle of Whittington, was lamenting over the loss of his friend, Sir 
Audulf de Biacy, who had fallen into the hands of King John’s 
emissaries, and was a piisoner in Shrewsbury Castle, wheie King John 
had come to make his temporary residence, and again asked the aid of 
John de Raunpaygne, who promised to make a visit to the king. “ John 
de Raunpaygne knew enough of tabor, harp, fiddle, citole, and jogleiy ; 
and he atlned himself veiy lichly, like an call or baron, and he caused 
his hair and all his body to be entirely dyed as black as jet, so that 
nothing was white except his teeth. And he hung lound his neck a 
veiy handsome tabor, and then, mounting a handsome palfry, lode 
through the town of Shrewsbury to the gate of the castle , and by many 
a one was he looked at. John came befoie the king, and placed him- 
self on his knees, and saluted the king very courteously. The king 
returned his salutation, and asked him whence he came. * Sire,’ said 
he, ‘ I am an Ethiopian minstrel, bom in Ethiopia.’ Said the king, 
‘Aie all the people in your land of your colour?’ ‘Yea, my lord, 
man and woman.’ .... John, during the day made great minstrelsy 
of tabor and other instruments. When the king was gone to bed, Sir 
Henry de Audelay sent for the black minstrel, and led him into his 
chamber. And they made great melody ; and when Sir Henry had 
drunk well, then he said to a valet, ( Go and fetch Sir Audulf de Bracy, 
whom the king will put to death to-morrow; for he shall have a good 
night of it before his death,’ The valet soon brought Sir Audulf into 
die chamber. Then they talked and played. John commenced a 
song which Sir Audhlf used to sing ; Sir Audulf raised his head, looked 
at him full in the face, and with great difficulty recognised him. Sir 
Henry asked for some drink; John was very serviceable, jumped 
nimbly on his feet and served the cup before them all. John was sly ; 
he threw a powder into the cup, which nobody perceived, for he was a 
good jogeleur, and all who drank became so sleepy that, soon after 
drinking, they lay down, and fell asleep.” John dc Raunpaygne and 
Sir Attdulf de Bracy took the opportunity of making their escape. We 
have here a mysterious intimation of the fact that the minstrel was 
employed also in dark deeds of poisoning. Still later on in the story 
of Fulke Fitz-Warine, the hero himself goes to a tournament in France 
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in disguise, and John de Raunpaygne resumes his old character of a 
jongleur. “John," says the narrative, “was veiy lichly attired, and 
well mounted, and he had a very lich tabor, and he struck the tabor at 
the entry to the lists, that the hills and valleys rebounded, and the 
horses became joyful.-” 

All these anecdotes reveal to us minstrels who were perfectly free, 
and wandered from place to place at will ; but there were others who 
were retained by, and in the regular employ of, individuals. The king 
had his minstrels, and so most of the barons had their household min- 
strels. In one of the mediaeval Latin stories current in this country 
probably as early as the thirteenth century, we are told that a jougleur 
(mimus he is called in the Latin, a word used at this time as synonymous 
with jociclator) presented himself at the gate of a certain lord to enter 
the hall and eat (for the table in those days was rarely refused to a min- 
strel), but he was stopped by the porter, who asked him to what lord he 
was attached, evidently thinking, as was thought some three centuries 
later, that the tieatment merited by the servant depended on the quality 
of the master. The minstrel replied that his master was God. When 
the poiter communicated this response to his churlish lord, or equally 
chmlish steward, they replied that if he had no other lord, he should not 
be admitted there. When the jougleur heard this, he said that he was 
the devil’s own servant ! whereupon he was received joyfully, *' because 
he- was a good fellow ” (quia bontis sotius erat). The records of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries contain many entries of payment to 
the king’s minstrels, and the names of some of them are preserved. On 
great festivals at the king’s court, minstrels came to seek employment 
from eveiy part of the world which acknowledged the reign of feudalism. 
Four hundred and twenty-six minstrels were present at the mairiage 
festivities of the Princess Margaret, daughter of Edward I. } and several 
hundred played before the same monarch at the Whitsuntide of 1306. 
This affluence of minstrels gave rise to the practice of building a large 
music-gallery at one end of the mediaeval hall, which seems to have been 
introduced in the fourteenth century. At this time minstrels were some- 
times employed for very singular purposes, such as for soothing the king 
when undergoing a disagreeable operation. We learn from the ward- 
robe accounts that, in the twenty-fifth year of the leign <?f Edward 1. 
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(a.d. 1297) twenty shillings, or about fifteen pounds in modem money, 
was given to the minstrel of Sir John Maltravers as a reward for per- 
forming before the king while he was bled. 

The king's minstrels, and those of the gieat lords, were very well 
paid, but the great mass of the profession, who depended only on what 
they obtained in gifts at each particular feast, which they recklessly 
squandered away as soon as they got it, lived a hard as it was a vagabond 
life. The king’s minstrels, in the fourteenth century in England, received 
from sixpence to sevenpence halfpenny a day, that is, from seven shillings 
and sixpence to nine shillings and fourpence halfpenny during the whole 
year. On the other hand, Colin Muset, one of the best of the French 
song-writers of the thirteenth century, complains of the want of liberality 
shown to him by the great baron before whom he had played on the viol 
in his hotel, and who had given him nothing, not even his wages • 

Sire quens, j’ai vieM 
Devan t vos en vostre ostel ; 

Si ne m'avei riens rtonn6, 

Ne mes gages acquit^. 

And he laments that he is obliged to go home in poverty, because his 
wife always received him ill when he returned to her with an empty 
purse, whereas, when he carried back his walk well stuffed, he was 
covered with caresses by his whole family. The French poet Rutebeuf, 
whose works have been collected and published by M. Jubinal, may be 
considered as the type of the better class of minstrels at this period, and 
he has become an object of especial interest to us in consequence of the 
number of his shorter effusions which describe his own position in life. 
The first piece in the collection has for its subject his own poverty. He 
complains of being reduced to such distress, that he had been obliged for 
some time to live upon the generosity of his friends \ that people no 
longer showed any liberality to poor minstrels ; that he was perishing 
with cold and hunger ; and that he had no other bed but the bare straw. 
In another poem, entitled “Rutebeuf's Marriage," he informs us that his 
privations were made more painful by the circumstance of his having a 
shrew for his wife. In a third he laments over the loss of the sight of 
his right e^e, and informs us that, among other misfortunes, his wife had 

just been delivered of a child, and his horse had. broken its .leg, so that, 
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while he had no means of supporting a nuise for the foimer, the latter 
accident had deprived him of the power of going to any distance to exer- 
cise his minstrelsy craft. Rutebeuf repeats his laments on his extreme 
poverty in several other pieces, and they have an echo in those of other 
minstrels of his age. We find, in fact, in the verse- writeis of the latter 
half of the thirteenth century, and in some of those of the fourteenth, 
a general complaint of the neglect of the minstrels, and of the degeneracy 
of minstrelsy. In a poem against the gi owing taste for die tabor, printed 
in M. Jubinal’s volume, entitled “ Jougleius et Trouvhies,” the low state 
into which the minstrel’s ait had fallen is asciibed to a growing love for 
instruments of an undignified character, such as the tabor, which is said 
to have been brought to us fiom the Aiabs, and the pipe. If an ignorant 
shepherd from the field, says die writer of this poem, but play on the 
tabor and pipe, he becomes more popular than the man who plays on 
the viol ever so well — 

Quai s'uns beigieis de chans taboie et clialemelc, 

Plus tost esL apeld que cil qui bien vielc. 

Everybody followed the tabor, he says, and the good minstrels were no 
longer in vogue, though their fiddles were so much superior to the flutes, 
and flajolets ( flajols ), and tabors of the otheis. He consoles himself, 
however, with the reflection that the holy Virgin Maiy never loved the 
tabor, and that no such vulgar instrument was admitted at her wedding j 
while slie had in various ways shown her favour to the jongleurs. “ I 
pray God,” our minstrel continues, “ that he will send mischief to him 
who first made a tabor, for it is an instrument which ought to please 
nobody. No rich man ought to love the sound of a tabor, which is 
bad for people’s heads \ for, if stretched tight, and struck hard, it may 
be heard at half a league’s distance : " — 

Qui primes fist tabor, Diex 11 envoit contmre I 
Que c’estrumqnt i est qu’ 4 nului r.e doit plaiie. 

Nus riches horn ne doit son de tabour amer, 

Quant il est bien tondu et on le vent linitor, 

De demie grant lieue le puct-on escoutei j 
Ci a trop ma"uv£s son por son chief conforter. 

The musical instruments used by the mediaeval gleemen and min- 
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strels form in themselves a not uninteiesting subject. Those enumer- 
ated in the Anglo-Saxon vocabularies aie the haip ( hearjte , cithata ), the 
byme, 01 trumpet, the pipe " or whistle,” the fithele, 
viol, or fiddle, the hoin, and the trumpet, the 
latter of which was called in Anglo-Saxon it nth 
and scerga. To these we must certainly add a few 
others, for the drum or tabor seems to have been 
in use among them under some form, as well as 
the cymbal, hand-bells, lyre Shuck by a plechum, 
and the organ, which latter was aheady the favour- 
ite church instillment. A poitable organ was in 
use in the Middle Ages, of which we give a figure 
(No. 133), from a manusciipt in the British 
Museum of the earlier pait of the fourteenth cen- 
tury (MS. Reg. 14 E. iii.) This hand-organ was 
known also by the name of the dulcimer. It 
occurs again in the following group (No. 134), No i^.-An Oigan Plays. . 
taken from a manuscript of the fourteenth century 
in the British Museum (MS. Addit No. 10,293), where the perfoimer 
on the dulcimer is accompanied by two other minstrels, one playing on 
the bagpipe, the other on the viol or fiddle. 

Each of the figures in this group is dressed in a costume so different 



Wo, 134 -—A. Group of Minstrels. 


from the others that one might almost suppose them engaged in a mas- 
querade j and they seem to discountenance the notion that the min- 
strels were in die habit of wearing any dress peculiar to their class* In 
tliis respect, their testimony seems to be confirmed by the circumstance 
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that minstiels are mentioned sometimes as wealing the di esses which 
have heen given them, among other gifts, as a leward for their peiform- 
ances. The illuminated letter heie intioduced (No. 135), which is, 





No 13 s —‘David and his Musicians 

taken from a manuscript of the thirteenth century in the British Museum 
(MS. Haii, No. 5102), represents King David singing his psalms to the 
harp, while three musicians accompany him. The first, who sits beside 



No. ,36 —Musicians of the Cloister. 

him, is playing on the shaltn or psaltery, which, is frequently figured in 
the illuminations of manuscripts. , One of the two upper figures is play- 
ing on bells, which also is a description of music often represented in 
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the illuminations of different peuods, and the other is blowing the 
horn. These aie all instruments of solemn and ecclesiastical music 
In the next cut (No. 136), taken from a manuscript of the fourteenth 
centiuy (MS Reg. 2 B vn ), the shalm is placed m the hands of a 
nun, while a fuai is peiformmg on a lather smgulaily shaped cittern, or 
lute. 

In othei manuscnpls we find the oidmaiy musical instillments placed 
m the hands of the angels ; as m the eaily fourteenth centuiy MS. Reg, 
2 B vu., in a lepiesentation (copied in oui cut, No 137) of the creation, 
with the morning stais singing together, and all the sons of God shout- 
ing foi joy, an angelic choir aie making melody on the trumpet, fiddle, 
cittern, slulm, and haip. Theie is anothei choir of angels at p 168 of 
the same MS,, with two citterns and two shalms, a fiddle and a tiumpct. 



Nq 137 •— Ibe Angelic Choir 

Similar lepresentations occur in the choirs of churches. In the bosses 
of the ceiling of Tewkesbury Abbey Church we see angels playing the 
cittern (with a plectrum), the harp (with its cover seen enveloping the 
lowei half of the instrument), and the cymbals. In the chon of Lincoln 
Cathedral, some of the series of angels which fill the spandrels of its 
aicades, and which have given to it the name of the angel choir, are 
playing instruments, such as the trumpet, double pipe, pipe and tablet, 
dulcimer, viol, and harp, as if to represent the heavenly choir attuning 
their praises in harmony with the human choir below “ therefoie with 
angels and archangels, and with all the company of heaven, we laud 
and magnify thy glonous name.” We will introduce here, from the 
Royal IdS. 14 E, m., another drawing of an angelic minstrel (No. 138), 
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playing a shakn ; otheis occur at folio t of the same MS. It has been 
suggested that the band of village musicians with flute, 
id violin, claiionet, and bass-viol, whom most of us have 

i] 1 1 || 1 1 seen occupying the singing-galleiy of some countiy 

v ^ nf C ^ U1C ^> are Pi° babl y not inaccurate lepicsentatives of 
V the band of minstiels who occupied the lood-lofts in 
M n me<b ®val times. In this penod of the Middle Ages, 

indeed, music seems to have had a gieat cluim foi all 
/rail classes of society, and each class appeals in turn in the 
rmnsUel character in the illuminations of the manu- 
setipts. Even the shepherds, throughout the Middle 
( I | 1 Ages, seem to have been musical, like the swains of 

I I Theociitus or Viigil ■ for we constantly find them le- 

j/ piesented playing upon ins tinmen ts ; and in confirma- 

’ I I tion we give a couple of goatheids (No. 139), from MS. 
j! I l\L ^- e S 2 Vlb ^ ®3> early fouiteenth umluiy date ; 

they aie playing on the pipe and horn. But, besides 
KUymfmUicShTn. these » tbe ba SPiP e was also ft lustic uislutmenl : them 
is a shepheid playing upon one on folio T12 of the 
same MS. (given 111 our cut, No. 140) : and again, in the early fouiteenth 



No 339-—A Group of Shepherd* 



No. 140 — A Bagplpei. 


century MS. Reg. 2 B. vi.j ou the reverse of folio 8, is a group of shep- 
herds, one of whom plays a small pipe, and another the bagpipes. 
Chaucer (in the “House of Fame”) mentions — 

PipSS made of giene come, 

A# ban this# lytel hcide giomes. 

That kepfea fees ties in the biomes. 
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It is curious to find that even at so kte a penod as the leign of Queen 
Mary, they still officiated at weddings and other 
menymakings in then villages, and even sometimes 
excited the jealousy of the professors of the joyous 
science, as we have seen in the eaily French poem 
against the taboreis. 

I give next (cut No. 141) a lepresentation of a 
female minstrel playing the tambouiine j it is also 
taken fiom a MS. of the fourteenth centuiy (MS. 

Reg. 2 B. vii. fol. 182). 

The eailiest instance yet met with of the modern- 
shaped dium is contained in the Coionation Book 
of Richaid II., preseived in the Chapterhouse, Westminstei, and is re- 
presented in the annexed cut (No. 142). This mediaeval 
diummer is cleaily intended to be playing on two diums 
at once , and, in consideiing their forms and position, we 
must make some allowance for the mediaeval neglect of 
perspective. 

In the mediaeval vocabularies we find several lists of No 142— 

A Diummer 

musical mstiuments then best known. Thus John de Gar- 
lande, in the middle of the thirteenth century, enumerates, as the min- 
strels who were to be seen in the houses of the wealthy, individuals who 
peiformed on the instruments which he terms in Latin, lyra (meaning the 
harp), tibia (the flute), cornu (the horn), vidula (the fiddle), sistrum (the 
dram), giga (the gittern), symphoma (a symphony), psaltci ium (the psal- 
teiy), chorus, atola (the cittern), tympanum (the taboi), and cymbalo- (cym- 
bals). The English glossaries of the fifteenth century add to these the 
tnimpet, the rilnbe (x soit of fiddle), oigans, and the ciowd. The forms 
of these instruments of various periods will be found m the illustrations 
which have been given in the course of the present chapter. It will be 
well perhaps to enumeiate again the most common ; they arc the harp, 
fiddle, cittern or lute, hand-organ or dulcimer, the shalm or psalteiy, the 
pipe and tabor, pipes of various sizes played like clarionets, but called 
flutes, the double pipe, hand-bells, tiumpets and horns, bagpipes, tam- 
bourine, tabret, drum, and cymbals. We give two further groups of figures 
in illustiation of these instruments, both taken from the Royal MS. so 




No 141 — Die Lidy and 
Tambourine. 
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often quoted, 2 B vu In the fust (No 143) we have a boy (apparently) 



No 143 -'Blowing the Trumpet and Phying on the Cymbals 

playing the cymbals , and m the Second (No 144) an example of the 



No X44.— The Dulcimer 'ind Double Hute 


double flute, which we have already seen in Anglo Saxon manuscupts 
(see before pp 46 and 77), and which appears to have been one of the 
| musical instruments bonowed immediately fiom the Romans In con- 

1 elusion of this subject we give a group of musical insbuments (N 0 145) 

I from one of the illustrations of the celebrated book entitled “ Dei Weise 
Komg,” a woik of the close of the fifteenth century , 

The early commentator on the Dictionarms, or Vocabulary, of John 
de Gailande, calls the musical instiumems itistriuneuta leccatortim (instiu- 
ments of the letchers 01 ribalds), and I have aheady stated that the 
minsti els, orjougleurs, were consideied as belonging generally to that 
degraded class of society. In the vocabularies of the fifteenth centuiy, 
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they are generally classed under the head of reprehensible 01 disgiaceful 
professions, along with nbalds, heietics, hailots, and so foith It was 
the same ch a iacter which led them, a little later, to be pioscnbed m 
acts of pailiament, undei the titles of rogues and vagabonds In the 
oldei poetiy, too, they aie often joined with disgiaceful epithets 'Iheie 
is a cuuous eaily metiical stoiy, or fabliau, which was made, no doubt, 
to be recited by the nunstiels themselves, although it throws udicule on 
their profession , it is entitled “Les Deux Troveo, s Di&auz,” “ The Two 
Ribald Tiouvhcs,” and consists of a ludicious dispute between them on 



theu qualifications as minstrels My readers must not suppose that at 
_this tune the reciters of poetiy weie a different or better clas 3 than 
those who perfoimed juggleiy and low buffoonery — for, in this poem, 
eithei of the two claimants to superiority boasts of his skill equally m 

* 

possessing in his memory completely, and being able to recite well, the 
early Chansons de Geste, or Carlovingian romances, the later lomances 
of chivalry, and the fabliaus or metrical stories , m playing upon the 
most fashionable musical instruments, such as the citolfe, the fiddle, 
and the gigue (gittem) , in performing extiaoidmary feats and in sleight 
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of hand ; and even in making chaplets of flowers, and in acting as a 
spy or as a go-between in love intrigues. No doubt there were minstrels 
who kept themselves more respectable, but they were exceptions to the 
general character of the class, and were chiefly men in the seivice of 
the king or of the gieat barons. There appears also to have been, for 
a long time, a continued attempt to raise minstrelsy to a respectable 
position, and out of this attempt arose, in different places, companies 
and guilds. Of these, the most remaikable of which we have any 
knowledge in this country, was the ancient fraternity of minstrels of 
Beverley, in Yorkshire. When this company originated is not known ; 
but it was of some consideration and wealth in the reign of Henry VI., 
when the church of St Mary’s, in that town, was built ; for the minstrels 



No 146.— The Minitrcls of Beverley. 


gave a pillar, to it, on the capital of which a band of minstrels were 
sculptured. The cut above, No. 146, is copied from the engraving of 
this group, given in Carter’s “ Ancient Painting and Sculpture.” The 
oldest existing document of the fraternity is a copy of Jaws of the 
time of Philip and Mary, similar to those by which all trade-guilds 
were governed : their officers were an alderman and two stewards or 
seers (/.?., searchers) 5 and the only items in their laws which throw any 
light upon the history or condition of the minstrels are — one which 
requires that they should uot take "any new brother except he be 
mynstrell to some man of honour or worship, or waite of some towne 
corporate or other ancient town, or else of such honcstye and conyng 
( knowledge } as shall be thought laudable and pleasant to the hearers 
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there;” and another, to the effect that “no mylner, shepherd, or of 
other occupation, or husbandman, or husbandman servant, playing 
upon pype or other instrument, shall sue {follow) any wedding or other 
thing that pertaineth to the said science, except in his own parish.” 
Institutions like these, however, had little effect in counteracting the 
natural decline of minstrelsy, for the state of society in which it existed 
was passing away. It would be curious to trace the changes in its histoiy 
by the instruments which became especially characteristic of the popular 
jougleur. The harp had given way to the fiddle, and already, towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, the fiddle was yielding its place to 
the tabor. In the Anglo-Norman romance of “ Horn," of the thirteenth 
century, we are told of a ribald “ who goes to mairiages to play on. the 
tabor ” — 

A li piert qu’il ert las un lecliur 

Ki & ces nocces. vient pur juer ott tabnr j 

and tire curious fabliau of the “ King of England and the Jougleur of 
Ely ” describes the latter as carrying his tabor swung to his neck— 

Entour son col porta souu labour. 


0 



CHAPTER XIII. 


Amusements after Dinner. — Gambling. — The Game of Chess : its 
History. — Dice. — Tables. — Draughts. 

T HE dinnei-hour, even among the highest ranks of society, was, as 
I have stated, early in the forenoon ; and, except in the case of 
great feasts, it appears not to have been customaiy to sit long after 
dinner. Thus a great pait of the day was left on people’s hands, to 
fill up with some description of amusement or occupation. After the 
dinner was taken away, and the ceremony of washing had been gone 
through, the wine cup appears to have been at least once passed round, 
before they all rose from table. The Camden Society has published an 
early Fiench metrical romance (“Blonde of Oxford,” by Philippe de 
Rennes), which gives us a very inteiesting picture of the manners of the 
thirteenth century. Jean of Dammaitin is represented as the son of a 
noble family in France, who comes to England to seek his foitune, and 
enters the service of an Earl of Oxford, as one of the esquires in his 
household. There his duty is to attend upon the Earl’s daughter, the 
Lady Blonde, and to serve her at table. “After the meal, they wash 
their hands and then go to play, as each likes best, either in foiests or 
on rivers (i.e. hunting or hawking), or in amusements of other kinds. 
Jean goes to which of them he likes, and, when he returns, he often 
goes to play in the chambers of the Countess, with the ladies, who 
oblige him to teach them French.” Jean does his best to please them, 
for which he was qualified by his education, “ For he was very well ac- 
quainted with chamber games, such as chess, tables, and dice, with 
which he entertains his damsel (Blonde) ; he often says ‘ check ’ and 
‘mate ’ to her, and he taught her to play many a game — 
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De jus de cambies sent assds, 

D'escbes, de tables, et de dcs, 

Dont ll sa dnmoisele esbat ; 

Souvent It dist eschek el mat j 
De mamt jeu i juei l'apiUt. 

— Blonde of Oxford 1, 399 . 

This is a correct picture of the usual occupations of the aftei part of 
the day among the superior classes of society in the feudal ages; and 
scenes in accordance with it ate often found in the illuminations of the 
mediaeval manuscripts. One of these is represented in the engraving 
No. 147 on the following page, taken from a manuscript of the fifteenth 
century, containing the romance of the “ Quatie Fils d’Aymon,” and 
pieseived in the Library of the Arsenal in Paris. In the chamber in 
fiont, a nobleman and one of the gieat ladies of his household are 
engaged at chess, while in the background we see other ladies enjoying 
themselves in the garden, which is shown to us with its summer-house 
and its flower-beds surrounded with fences of lattice-work. It may he 
remarked, that the attention of the chess-players is withdrawn suddenly 
fioin their game by the entrance of an armed knight, who appears in 
another compartment of the illumination in the manuscript. 

Of the chamber games enumerated in the foregoing extract from the 
lomance of “Blonde of Oxford,” that of chess was no doubt looked 
upon as by far the most distinguished. To play well at chess was con- 
sidered as a very important pait of an aristocratic education. Thus, 
m the “ Chanson de Geste ” (metrical romance) of Parise la Duchesse, 
the son of the heioine, who was brought up by the king in his palace, 
had no sooner reached his fifteenth yeai, than, “he was taught first his 
letters, until he had made sufficient progiess in them, and then he learnt 
to play at tables and chess,” and learnt these games so well, “ that no 
man in this world was able to mate him : ’’ — 

Quant l’anfts ot xv. anz et compltz et passer, 

Premiers apmt i Jetties, taut qu’il cn sot asses j 
Puis npiist-it a> tables et 4 esclias joiei , 

II n’a ome en cest monde qui Pen peust nutter, 

— Parise la Hitchesse, p. 85. 

In this numerous cycle of romances, scenes in which kings and princes, 
as well as nobles, are represented as occupying their leisure with the 
game of chess, occurveiy frequently, and sometimes the game forms an 
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important incident in the story. In “ Garin le Loheiain,” a messenger 
huiries to Bordeaux, and finds Count Thiebaut playing at chess with 
Berengier d’ Autri. Thiebaut is so much excited by the news, that lie 



l No, 147 —A Medieval Aftor-Dinnei Scene, 1 

pushes the chess-board violently from him, and scatters the chess-men 
about the place — 

TOsbaus 1’wt, 'i p«i n’emage vis, 

LI esches botUe, et le jeu espaadit. 

— Gorin le Loheraitt , ii, 77, 

So, iti the same romance, the Emperor Pepin, arriving at his camp, had 
no sooner entered his teat than, having put on a loose tunic {Maui), and 
6 mantle, he called for a diefe-hcard and sat down to play— 

EscWs. dentapdsj ii eftfej jeu tasis. — Jb.^ ij. 127, 


y.H 
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Even Witikind, the king of the Pagan Saxons, is represented as amusing 
himself with this game. When the messenger who carried him news 
that Charlemagne was on the way to make war upon him, arrived at 
“ Tremoigne,” the palace of the Saxon king, he found Witikind playing 
at chess with Escorfaus de Lutise, and the Saxon queen, Sebile, who was 
also well acquainted with the game, looking on — 

A lui joe as, esclios Escoisau? de Lutise; 

Sebile les esgaidc, qi da jeu est aprise. 

— Chanson ties Saxons , i. 91. 

Witikind was so angry at this intelligence, that his face “ became as red 
as a cherry,” and he broke the chess-board to pieces — 

lJ’iie et de mautalanl rugisl comme cense ; 

Le message regarde, le geu pefoie et brise. 

In the “ Chanson de Geste ” of Guerin de Montglaive, the story turns 
upon an imprudent act of Charlemagne, who stakes his whole kingdom 
upon a game of chess, and losing it to Guerin, is obliged to compound 
with him by surrendering to him his right to the city of Montglaive, then 
in the possession of the Saracens. 

These “ Chansons de Geste,” formed upon the traditions of the early 
■Carlovingian period, can only of coarse be taken as a picture of the 
manner of the age at which they were composed, that is, of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, and we know, from historical evidence, that 
the picture is strictly true. At that period chess certainly was what has 
been termed the royal game. The celebrated Walter Mapes, writing 
in the latter half of the twelfth century, gives a curious anecdote relat- 
ing to tragical events which had occurred at the court of Brittany, ap- 
parently in the earlier part of the same century. Alan of Brittany, per- 
haps the last of the name who had ruled over that country, had, at the 
suggestion of his wife, entrapped a feudatory prince, Remelin, and sub- 
jected him to the loss of his eyes and other mutilations. Reraelin’s 
son, Wigan, having escaped a similar fate, made war upon Alan, and 
reduced him to such extremities that, through the interference of the 
king of France, he made his peace with Wigan, by giving him bis 
daughter in marriage; and thus for many years the country remained in 
peace. But it appeals that the lady always shared in her father’s feuds, 

and looked with exiting contempt on her father’s mutilated enemy. 

1 » 
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One day she was playing with her husband at chess, and, towards the 
end of the game, Wigan, called away by some impoitanl business, 
asked one of his knights to take his place at the chess-bom d. The 
lady was die conqueior, and when she made hei last move, she said 
the knight, “ It is not to you, but to the son of the mutilated that I 
say ‘ mate.’ ” Wigan lieaid this saicasm, and, deeply offended, homed 
to the lesidence of his fathei-in-law, took him by suipiise, and inflicted 
upon him the same mutilations which had been experienced by Reme- 
lxn. Then, letuinmg home, he engaged in another game with his wife, 
and, having gamed it, threw the eyes and othei parts of which her fathei 
had been depuved on the chess-board, exclaiming, “ I say mate to the 
daughter of the mutilated.'’ The stoiy goes on to say that the lady 
concealed her desiie of vengeance, until she found an opportunity of 
effecting the murder of her husband. 

We need not be surprised if) among the turbulent baions of the 
Middle Ages, the game of chess often gave lise to disputes and sanguinaiy 
quanels. The curious histoiy of the Fitz-Warines, reduced to wilting 
ceitainly in the thirteenth century, gives the following account of the 
oiigin of the feud between King John and hulk Fitz-Warine, the out- 
law : — “ Young Fulk,” we are told, “ was bred with the four sons of 
King Henry II., and was much beloved by them all except John ; for 
he used often to quarrel with John. It happened that John and Fulk 
were sitting all alone in a chamber playing at chess ; John took the 
chess-board and struck Fulk a gieat blow. Fulk felt himself hurt, 
raised Ms foot and struck John in the middle of the stomach, that his 
head went against the wall, and he became all weak and fainted. Fulk 
was in consternation j but he was glad that there was nobody in the 
chamber but them two, and he rubbed John’s ears, who iccoveied from 
his fainting-fit, and went to the king his father, and made a great com- 
plaint. ‘Hold your tongue, wretch,’ said the king, ‘you are always 
quarrelling. If Fulk did anything but good to you, it must have been 
by your own desert j" and he called his master, and made him beat 
him finely and well for complaining.” Similar incidents lecur contin ually 
in the early romances I have just quoted, as the “ Chansons de Geste,” 
which give Us so vivid a picture of feudal times. A fatal quarrel of 
this kind was the cause of the feud between Charlemagne and Ogier le 
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Danois. At one of the Eastei festivals of the court of Chailemagne, the 
emperor’s son, Charles, and Baudum, the rllcgrtrmatc son of Ogiei, went 
to play together. Buuduin and young Chailes took a chess-boaid and 
sat down to the game foi paslrme. “ They have arranged their chess- 
men. on the boaid. The king’s son first moved hrs pawn, and young 
Baudum moved his ctufm (bishop) backwards. The king’s son thought 
to piess him very hard, and moved his knight upon the othei aufm. 
The one moved foiward and the othei backward so long, that young 
Bauduin said ‘ mate ' to him m the corner . ” — 

II el Callos pnstnt tin. csqnekiei, 

Au ju s’asiseut por aus esbamcr, 

S’ont lor escliei as>sii sor le t.iblei 
Cl fix au 101 tuist son pion piemiei, 

Baudumes tiaist son aufm auei, 

Li fix au 101 le volt fonnent collier, 
bus l'autie aufm a bait son cherahei. 

Tanl liaist li uns avnut et l’aulie anei, 

BauiluinCs li dist mat en l’anglei 

— Ogx> de Danemanhe, 1 . 3159 

The young piince was funous at his defeat, and, not content with Seat- 
ing the son of Ogiei with the most insulting language, he seized the 
chess-board m his two hands, and struck him so violent a blow on the 
forehead, that he split his head, and scatteied his biains over the floor. 
In a well-known illuminated manuscript of the fifteenth centuiy, in the 
British Museum (MS. Reg. 15 E vi ), containing a copy of the romance * 
of “ Ogier le Danois," this scene is lepresented in an illumination which 
is copied in our cut No. 148, on the next page. Similar incidents are 
rather common in these old lomances. In that of “ Paiise la Duchesse," 
her young son, biought up as a foundling at the court of the king of 
Hungary, becomes an object of jealousy to the old nobles. Four of the 
sons of the latter conspire to muider him, and it is arranged that they 
shall invite him to go and phy at chess with them in a retired cellar, and, 
having secretly piovided themselves with knives, insult him, m order to 
draw him into a quanel, and then stab him to death, “ Hugues,'’ they 
said, “ will you come with us to play at chess ? You may gain a hundred 
francs on the gilt chess-board, and at the same time you, will teach us 
chess and dice ; for certainly you know the games much better- than any 
of us." Hugues seems to have been conscious of the frequency of 
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quarrels arising from the game, for it was not until they had promised 
him that they would not seek any cause of dispute, that he accepted 
their invitation. They then led him into the cellar, and sat down at 
the chess-board. “ He began by playing with the son of Duke Granier j 
and each put down a hundred francs in coined money ; but he had 
soon vanquished and mated them all, that not one of them was able to 
mate him : ” 

An fil au due Gianei comenja k juer ; 

Chase uns mist c. fians de demeis moaiez ; 

Man il les a trestoz eL vancus et matez, 

Que il n'l ot i. sol qui l’an poust mater. 

— Parise la Duchesse, p. ioj. 

Hugues, in kindness, offered to teach them better how to play, without 
allowing them to risk their money, but they dtew their knives upon him, 
and insulted him in the most outrageous terms. He killed the foremost 
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of them with a blow of his fist, and seizing upon the chess-board for a 
weapon, for he was unarmed, he “brained" the other three with it. 
We learn from this anecdote that it was the custom in the Middle Ages 
to play at chess for money. 

As I have already remarked, these romances picture to us the manners 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and not those of the Carlovingian 
era. The period when the game of chess was first introduced into 
Western Europe can only be conjectured, for writers of all descriptions 
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were so much in the habit of employing the notions belonging to their 
own time in lelating the events of the past, that we can place no depen- 
dence on anything which is not absolute contempoiary evidence. The 
chess-board and men so long pieserved in the treasuiy of St Denis, and 
said to have belonged to Charlemagne, were, I think, probably, not older 
than the eleventh cenluiy, and appear to have had a Byzantine origin. 
If the game of chess had been known at the court of Charlemagne, 
I cannot but think that we should have found some distinct allusion to 
it. The caihest mention of this game that we know is found in a letter 
from Damianus, Catdinal Bishop of Ostia, to Alexander II., who was 
elected to the papacy in ioCx, and enjoyed it till 1073. Damianus tells 
the Pope how he was travelling with a Bishop of Florence, when, “ hav- 
ing ariived in the evening at a hostel, I withdrew,” he says, “ into the 
cell of a priest, while he remained with the ciowd of travellers in the 
spacious house. In the morning, I was infoimed by my servant that the 
aforesaid bishop had been playing at the game of chess ; which informa- 
tion, like an arrow, pierced my heart very acutely. At a convenient 
hour, I sent for him, and said in a tone of severe reproof, * The hand is 
stretched out, the rod is ready for the back of the offender,’ ' Let the 
fault be proved,’ said he, ‘and penance shall not be refused.’ ‘Was it 
well,’ I rejoined, ‘ was it worthy of the character you bear, to spend the 
evening in the vanity of chess-play (in vamtaU scachotum), and defile the 
hands and tongue, which ought to be the mediator between man and the 
Deity? Are you not aware that, by the canonical law, bishops, who aie 
dice-players, are ordered to be deposed ? ’ He, however, making himself 
a shield of defence from the difference in the names, said that dice was 
one thing, and chess another j consequently that the canon only forbade 
dice, but that it tacitly allowed chess. To which I replied, * Chess,’ I 
said, ‘ is not named in the text, but the general term of dice comprehends 
both lire games. Wherefore, since dice aie prohibited, and clress is 
not expressly mentioned, it follows, without doubt, that both kinds of 
play are included under one term, and equally condemned?'” This 
occulted in Italy, and it is evident from it that the game of chess was 
then well known there, though I think we have a right to conclude from 
it, that it had not been long known. There appears to be little room for 
doubting, that chess was, like so many other mediaeval practices, an 
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Onental invention, that the Byzantine Gieclcs denved it flora the 
Saracens, and that from them it came by way of Italy to I ranee 

The knowledge of the game of chess, howevci, seems to have been 
biought moie directly fiom the East by the Scandinavian navigatois, to 
whom such a means of passing time m then dist rat voyages, and in 
their long nights at home, was most welcome, and who soon became 
extiaoulinauly attached to it, and displayed then ingenuity in elaborately 
camng chess men m lvoiy (that is, in the ivoiy of the wahus), which 
seem to have found an extensive mailcet in othei countnes In the year 
1831, a considerable number of these carved ivory chess men were found 
on the coast of the Isle of Lewis, piobably the lesulL of some shipwieck 
in the twelfth centrny, for to that penod they belong They formed pail 
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of at least seven sets, and had therefore probably been the stock of a 
dealei Some of them were obtained by the British Museum, and a veiy 
learned and valuable paper on them was communicated by Su Fitdenc 
Madden to the Society of Antiquanes, and punted m the twenty fomth 
volume of the Arch&okgia Some of the best of them, howevei, le- 
mamed in private hands, and have more recently passed into the nch 
museum of the late Loid Londesborough. We give heie two gioups of 
these curious chess men, taken from the collection of Loid Londes- 
boiough, and from those in the Butish Museum as engraved m the volume 
of the Ai chceoiogia just referred to. The fust group, forming our cut, 
No, 149, consists of a king (i), from the collection of Lord Londes- 
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boiough, and a queen (2), bishop (3), and knight (4), all fiom the 
Archteologta , and the second gioup (No 150) picsents us with the 
wamois on foot, to which the Icelander gave the name of hrokt , and 
to which Su Fredeuc Madden gives the English name oi warders, 011c 
of them (5) fiom Lord Londesboiough’s collection, the othei (6) from 
the Butish Museum Ihe rest aie pawns, all fiom the lattu collection, 
they are geneially plain and octagonal, as in the gioup to the right 
(7), but weie sometimes ornamented, as in the case of the other ex 
ample (8) 

It will be seen at once that in name and chanctei these chess men 
aie neaily identical with those in common use, although m costume they 
are puiely Scandinavian The king sits m the position, with his swoid 



acioss his knee, and his hand ready to diaw it, which is descubed as char 
acteristic of loyalty in the old Noithern poetiy The queen holds m hei 
hand a drinking horn, in which at great festivals the lady of the house 
hold, of whatevei rank, was accustomed to serve out the ale 01 mead to 
the guests. The bishops are some seated, and others standing, but all dis- 
tinguished by the nntre, crosier, and episcopal costume The knights 
are all on horseback, and are covered with characleustic aimour. 
The armed men on foot, just mentioned by the name of waiders, weie 
peculiar to the Scandinavian set of chess men, and supplied the place 
of the rocks, or looks, m the mediaeval game, and 0/ the modern 
castle 

Seveial of the chess-men had indeed gone through more than one 
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modification in their progress from the East, The Arabs and Persians 
admitted no female among the persons on their chess-board, and the 
piece which we call the queen was with them the pherz (vizier or coun- 
cillor). The Oriental name, under the form firs, ferz, or fine, in Latin 
ferzia, was long preserved in the Middle Ages, though certainly as early 
as the twelfth century the original character of the piece had been 
changed for that of a queen, and the names firs and queen became 
synonymous. It is hardly necessary to say that a bishop would not be 
found on a Saracenic chess-board. This piece was called by the Persians 
and Aiabs pil or phi!, meaning an elephant, under the form of which 
animal it was represented. This name was also preserved in its trans- 
mission to the West, and with the Arab article prefixed became alfil, or 
more commonly alfin, which was again softened down into aufin, the 
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usual name of the piece in the old French and English writers. The 
character of the bishop must have been adopted very early among the 
Christians, audit is found under that character among the Northerns, 
and in England. Such, however, was not the case everywhere. The 
Russians and Swedes have preserved the original name of the elephant. 
In Italy and France this piece was sometimes represented as an archer ; 
and at an early period in the latter country, from a supposed confusion 
of tire Arabic fit with the French fol, it was sometimes called by the 
latter name, and represented as a court-jester, Roc, the name given by 
the Saracens to the piece now called the castle, meant apparently a hero, 
or champion, Persian rokk; the name was preserved in the Middle Ages, 
hut the piece seems to have haen first represented under the character 
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of an elephant, and it was no doubt, from the tower which the elephant 
carried on its back that our modern form oiiginaled. The Icelanders seem 
alone to have adopted the name in its original meaning, for with them, 
as shown in cut No. 150, the hrohr is represented as a warrior on foot. 

A few examples of carved chess-men have been found in different 
parts of England, which show that these highly-ornamented pieces were 
in use at all periods. One of these, represented in our cut No. 151, is 
preserved in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, and, to judge by the 
costume, belongs to the earlier part of the thirteenth century. Its 
mateiial is the tooth of the walrus (the northern ivory) ; it represents 
a knight on both sides, one wielding a lance, the other a sword, the 

interveningspacesbeingfilledwith 
foliage. Another knight, nude of 
real ivory, is represented in our cut 
No. 152, taken from an engrav- 
ing in the thud volume of the 
Archceological Journal, where it is 
stated to be in the possession of 
the Rev. )■ Eagles, of Worcester. 
Tt belongs to the reign of Edward 
No. 15a.— Chess-man of the Fourteenth Century. III. Here the knight is On 
hoisehack, and wears chain-mail and plate. The body of the horse is 
entirely covered with chain-mail, over which housings are placed, and 
the head with plate armour. 

All who are acquainted with the general character of mediaeval carving 
will suppose that these ornamental chess-men were of large dimensions, 
and consequently rather clumsy for use. The largest of those found in 
the Isle of Lewis, a king, is upwards of four inches in height, and nearly 
seven inches in circumference. They were hence rather formidable 
weapons in a strong hand, and we find them used as such in some of 
the scenes of the early romances. According to one version of the 
death of Bauduin, the illegitimate son of Ogier, the young Prince 
Charles struck him with the rook so violent a blow that he made his 
two eyes fly out : — 

La le dona Callos le cop moitd 
Si com juoit as esk& et as d& ; 
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Li le fou d’tm iolc pai tel fieit^s, 

Que andus les elx li flit du cief volei, 

— Opel tit Danemat cht, 1 , 90 

A lather rude illumination in one of the manuscripts, of which M. 
Banois has given a fac-simile in his edition of this lomance, lepresents 
Charles s hiking his opponent with the 100k. Accoidingto another 
vcision of the sloiy, the young Prince, using the 100k as a missile, thiew 
it at him. An incident in the romance of the “ Quatie Fils d’Aymon,” 
where the agents of Regnault go toanest Duke Richard of Noimandy, 
and find him playing at chess, is thus told quaintly in the English 
veision punted by Copeland — “ When Duke Richaide saw that these 
sergeauntes had him thus by the arm, and helde in his hande a lady of 
ivery. wheiewith he would have given a mate to Yonnet, he withdicw 
his aime, and gave to one of the sergeauntes such a stroke with it into 
the foichead, that he made him tumble ovei and over at his feete , and 
then he tooke a rooke, and smote anothei withall upon his head, that 
all to-brost it to the brayne.” 

The chess-boaids vveie naturally huge, and weic sometimes made of 
the piecious metals, and of other rich matenals. In one lomancc, the 
chess board and men are made of crystal, m anothei, that of " Alexander,” 
the men are made of sapphues and topazes A ehess-boaid, pieseived 
in the museum of the Hotel de Cluny, at Pans, and said to have been 
the one given by the old man of the mountains (the sheikh of the 
Hassassms) to St Louis, is made of rock-ciystal, and mounted in silvei 
gilt. In the romances, the chess-board is sometimes spoken of as made 
of omier , or pure gold. But when the game of chess came into exten- 
sive use, it became necessary not only to make the chess-board and men 
of less expensive matenals and smallei, but to give to the latter simple 
conventional forms, instead of making them elaboiate sculptuies. The 
foundation for this latter practice had already been laid by the Aiabs, 
whose tenets, contrary to those of the Persians, proscribed all images of 
living beings. The medisval conventional foim of the rook, a figure with 
a bi-paited head, somewhat appioachmg to the heraldic) form of the 
fleur-de-lis, appears to have been taken directly from the Arabs; die 
knight was represented by a small upright column, the upper pait of it 
bent to one side, and is supposed to have been meant for a rude repre- 
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sentation of the horse’s head. The aufin, or bishop, had the same form 
as the knight, except that the bent end was cleft, probably as an indi- 
cation of the episcopal mitre. The accompanying figure of a chess- 
board (No. 153), taken from a manuscript of the earlier part of the 
fourteenth century (MS. Cotton. Cleopat. B, ix.), but no doubt copied 
from one of the latter part of the thirteenth century, when the Anglo- 
Norman metrical treatise on chess which it illustrates was composed, gives 
all the conventional forms of chess-men used at that time. The piece 
at the left-hand extremity of the lower row is evidently a king. The 
other king is seen in the centre of the upper row. Immediately to the 
left of the latter is the queen, and the two figures below the king 
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No. 153.— An Early Chess-board and Chess-men. 

and queen are knights, while those to the left of the queen and 
white knight are rooks. Those in the right-hand corner at top and 
bottom, are aufins, or bishops. The pawns on this chess-board bear a 
striking resemblance to those found in the Isle of Lewis. The same 
forms with very slight variations present themselves in the scenes of 
chess-playing as depicted in the illuminated manuscripts. Thus, in a 
manuscript of the French prose romance of “ Meliadus,” in the British 
Museum (MS. Addit. No. 12,228, fob 23, v°), written between the years 
1330 and 1350, we have an interesting sketch (given jn our cut No. 154} 
of two kings engaged ip this game. The rooks and the bishops are 
distinctly represented, but the others are less easily recognised, ih conse- 
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Another* group, in which a king is introduced playing at chess, forms 

the subject of our cut No 1 56, and is taken 

from a manuscript of the thirteenth cen- '"'fpk 

tury, in the Harleian Collection in the /KgJ. iSi 

British Museum (No. 127s), consisting of ( (( L % 

a numerous series of illustrations of the 1 

Bible history, executed evidently in Eng- \ 

land. It will be seen that the character ] Ij 

of chess as a royal game is sustained No . i S 6.-AK infi at Chess. 

throughout. 

In that century the game of chess had become extremely popular 
among the feudal aristocracy — including under that head all who could 
aspire to knighthood. Already, in the twelfth century, directions for 
the game had been composed in Latin verse, which seems to show that, 
in spite of the zeal of men like Cardinal Damianus, it was popular 
among the clergy. Towards the latter end of the thirteenth century, a 
French Dominican friar, Jacques de Cessoles, made the game the subject 
of a moral work, entitled “ Moralitas de Scaccario,” which became very 
popular in later times, was published in a Fiench version by Jean de 
Vignay, and translated from this French version into English by 
Caxton, in his “ Boke of Chesse,” so celebrated among bibliographers. 
To the age of Jacques de Cessoles belongs an Anglo-Norman 
metrical treatise on chess, of which several copies are preserved in 
manuscript (the one I have used is in MS. Reg. 13 A. xviii. fol.'jidx, 
v°), and which presents us with tire first collection of games. These 
games are distinguished by quaint names, like those given to the old 
dances ; such as de propre confusion (one’s own confusion), ky periie, sey 
sauve (the loser wins), ky est larges, esi sages (lie that is Eberal is wise), 
ineschiff fet horn penscr (misfortune makes a man reflect), la cluxce de 
ferce et de chivaler (the chase of the queen and the knight), de dames ei 
de damyeeles (ladies 'and damsels), la bafalie de rokes (the battle of the 
rooks), and the like. 

It is quite nnnecessaty to attempt to point out the numerous allusions 
to the game of chess during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, tvhen 
it continued to be extremely popular. Chaucer, in one Of Jits minor 
poems, the “Boke of the Duchesse,” introduces himself 'in 4 ' dream as 
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playing at chess with Foitune, and speaks of false moves, as though dis- 
honest tucks were sometimes piactised in the game. He tells us — 

At thesse with me she gan to pleye, 

Withhii fals diaiiglitcs (juovt r) dyvets 
Sho slaalo on me, and tote my fas (gtueu) • 

Ami uhanne I sangh my feis aw aye, 

Allas I I kouthe no lengei phye, 

Bnlscyde, “Faiewel, swete 1 ywys, 

And faiewel al that evei thci ys 1 ” 

Theiwilh Foitune seyde, “ CIilIc here *” 

And ‘ mate” in the myd poynt of the chekkeie (c hess-ioard). 

With a pow ne (pmon) cii.inte, alias ! 

Ful uaftier to pleye she was 
Than Atlialus, that made the game 
Fust of the chesse, so was liys name 

— RoiiEitr Belt’s Chance) , vol. vi p 157. 

With the bieaking up of feudalism, the game of chess seems to have 
gone to a gieat extent out of piactice, and made way for a comparatively 
new game,— that of caids, which now became very popular. When 
Caxton piinted his “ Boke of Chesse” in 1474, he sought only to publish 
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a moral tieatise, and not to furnish his countrymen with a book of in- 
structions in the game The cut of the chess-plaj'er given in this book, 
copied in out tuf No, 157, shows) some modifications in the forms of 
the chess-men. The knight, the look, and the pawn, have preserved 
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their old foims; but we aie led to suppose, by the number of pieces 
with the bi-paitite head, that the bishop had assumed a shape neatly 
resembling that of the 100k, We have just seen Chaucer alluding to 
one of the legends relating to the oiigin of this game. Canton, after 
Jean de Yignay and Jacques de Cessoles, gives us a stiange stoiy how 
it was invented under Evylmeiodach, king of Babj Ion, by a philosopher 
“ whyclic was named in Caldee Exeises, or in Gieke Philemetoi.” 

Meanwhile, the game of chess had continued to flounsh in Italy, 
wheie it appeals to have cxpeiienced linpiovements, and whcie ceitainly 
the founs of the men weie consideiably modified. An Italian version 
ofthewoikof Jacques dc Cessoles was punted at Florence in 1493, 
undei the title of “Libro de Giuocho dclli Bracchi,” among the engiavmgs 
to which, as in most of the editions of that woik, theie is a picture of a 
gioup of chess-play ei a, who aie here seated at a round table. The 
chess-boaid is lepiesented in our cut, No. 158, and it will be seen at a 
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glance that the chess-men present a far greater resemblance to those 
used at the present day than those given in the older illuminations. 
Within a few years of the date of this book, a Poituguese, named Dawu- 
ano, who was peihaps residing in Italy, as liis work seems to have 
appealed there first, drew up a book of directions for chess with a set 
of eighty-eight games, which display consideiable ingenuity. An edi- 
tion of this book was published at Rome as caily as 1524, and perhaps 
this was not the first. The figures of the chess-men arc given in this 
treatise ,• that of the king is vase-shaped, not unlike our modem chess- 
kmg, but with two crowns; the queen is similar in shape, but has one 
crown; the delfino (bishop) differs from them in being smaller, and 
having no crown ; the cavalk (knight) has the form of a horse’s head ; 
the rochO) as it is still called, is in the form of a tower, like our modem 
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castle ; and the pedona (pawn) lesembles a cone, with a knob at the 
apex. In England, the game of chess seems not to have been much in 
vogue duiing the sixteenth centuiy ; it is, I believe, only alluded to 
once in Shakespeaie, in a well-known scene in the Tempest, which may 
have been taken fiom a foieign stoiy to which he owed his plot. The 
name of the game had been conupted into chests 01 cheast r. The game 
of chess was expiessly discouraged by our “Solomon,” James I., as 
“ovenvise and philosophiclce a folly.” An attempt to biing it into 
more notice appeals to have been made eaily in the teign of Elizabeth, 
under the pationage of Lord Robeit Dudley, afterwaids the celebiated 
Eail of Leicester, who displayed on many occasions a taste for lefine- 
ments of this soit. Instructions were again sought from Italy thiough 
Fiance ; for theie was printed and published in London, in the year 
1562, a little volume dedicated to Lord Robert Dudley, under the title 
of “ The Pleasaunt and Wittie Playe of the Cheasls leniewed, with In- 
structions both to Learn it Easily and to Play it Well, lately ti an slated 
out of Italian into French, and now set forth in Englishe by James 
Rowbothani.” Rowbotham gives us some lemaiks of his own on the 
character of the game, and on the diffeient forms of the chess-men, 
which aie not uninteresting. He says: — “As for the fashion of the 
pieces, that is accoiding to the fantasie of the workman, which maketh 
them after this manner. Some make them lyke men, whereof the 
kynge is the highest, and the queene (whiche some name amasone or 
layde) is the next, bothe two ciowned. The bishoppes some name 
alphins, same fogies, and some name them princes, lyke as also they 
are next unto the kinge and queene, other some cal them archers, and 
thei are fashioned accordinge to the wyll of the workeman. The 
knights some call horsemen, and thei are men on horse backe. The 
lookes some cal elephantes, cariyng towres upon their backes, and men 
within the towres, The paunes some cal fote men, as they are 
souldiours on fote, cariyng some of them pykes, other some baique- 
bushes, other some halbards, and other some the javelyn and target. 
Other makers of cheastmen make them of other fashions; but the use 
thereof wyll cause perfect knowledge,” “ Our Englishe cheastmen,” he 
adds, “ are commonly made nothing like unto these foresayde fashions ; 
, tQ wt, the kynge is made the highest or longest; the queene is longest 
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nexte unto him ; the bishoppe is made with a shaipe toppe, and cloven 
in the middest not rauche unlyke to a bishop’s myter ; the knight hath 
his top cut asloope, as thoughe beynge dubbed knight, the moke is 
made lykest to the kynge and the queene, but that he is not so long ; 
the paunes be made the smallest and least of all, and theieby they may 
best be knowen.” 

At an eaily peiiod the German tiibes, as known to the Romans, were 
notoiiouily addicted to gambling. We are informed by Tacitus that a 
German in his time would risk not only his piopeily, but his own pei- 
sonal Iibeity, on a throw of the dice ; and if he lost, he submitted 
patiently, as a point of honom, to be bound by his opponent, and 
earned to the maikct to be sold into slaveiy. The Anglo-Saxons ap- 
pear to have shaied largely in this passion, and their habits of gambling 
ate alluded to by diffeient wiiteis. A well-known wilier of the first half 
of the twelfth century, Oidcricus Vitalis, tells us that in his time even 
the prelates of the Church weie in the habit of playing at dice. A still 
moie celebrated wiiter, John of Salisbuiy, who lived a little later in the 
same centuiy, speaks of dice-playing as being then extremely prevalent, 
and enumeiates no less than ten different games, which he names in 
Latm, as follows : — tessera , calculus , tabula (tables), urio vtl Da> dana 
pugna (Tioy fight), tricolus, senio (sice), monardius, orbicuh, taliorchus, 
and wipes (the game of fox). — “ Dt Nugis Curiali/m,” lib. i. c. 5. 
The soil of estimation in which the game was then held is cuiionsly 
illustrated by an anecdote in the Carlovingian romance of “ Paiisc la 
Duchesse,” wlieie the king of the Hungarians wishes to contrive some 
means of testing the real chaiacter (aristocratic or plebeian) of his 
foundling, young Hugucs, not then known to be the son of the Duchess 
Pause. A pai ty of robbeis (which appeals not to have been a specially 
disieputable avocation among the Hungarians of the romance) are 
employed, first to seduce the youth to “ the chess and the dice," and 
afterwards to lead him against his will to a thieving expedition, the 
object of which was to 10b the treasury of the king, his godfather. 
They made a great hole in the wall, and thrust Hugues through it. 
The youth beheld the heaps of gold and silvei with astonishment, but, re- 
solving to touch none of the wealth he saw around him, his eyes fell upon 
a coffer on which lay three dice, “ made and pointed, m fine ivory" — 
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Gaule soi i. escim, si a ven 113, dez, 

Qui sont de fin yvoue et fail el pointing 

—Ta> ise la Diii/icstt, p 94. 

Hugues, seized the thiee dice, thrust them into his bosom, and, return- 
ing through the breach in the wall, told the lobbeis that he had cauied 
away “ the woilh of foui cities.” When the lobbeis heard his explana- 
tion, they at once concluded, fiom the taste he had displayed on this 
occasion, that he was of gentle blood, and the king foimed the same 
opinion on the result of this tual. 

Diuing the peiiod of which we aie now speaking — the twelfth and 
thirteenth centimes — the use of dice had spread itself fiom the highest 
to the veiy lowest class of the population. In its simpler form, that of 
the game of hazaid, in which the chance of each player lested on the 
meie thiow of the dice, it was the common game of the low fiequenteis 
of the taverns, — that class which lived upon the vices of society, and 
which was hardly looked upon as belonging to society itself. The 



practice and results of gambling are frequently referred to in the popular 
•writers of the later Middle Ages. People could no longer stake their 
personal liberty on the throw, but they played for everything they had 
— even foi the clothes they carried upon them, on which the tavern- 
keepers, who seem to have acted also as pawnbroker, readily lent 
small sums of money. We often read of men who got into the 
taverner’s hands, playing as well as drinking themselves naked ; and in 
a well-known manuscript of the beginning of the fomteenth century 
(MS. Reg. 2 B. vin fol 167, v 9 ) we find an illumination which represents 
this process very literally (cut No. 159). One, who is evidently the 
more aged ot the two players, is already perfectly naked, whilst the 
other is reduced to his shirt The illuminator appears to have intended 
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to represent them as playing against each other till neither had anything 
left, like the two celebrated cats of Kilkenny, who ate one another up 
until nothing remained but their tails. 

A burlesque parody on the Church Service, written in Latin, perhaps 
as early as the thirteenth century, and punted in the “ Reliquiae 
Anliqute,” gives us rather a cuiious pictuie of tavern manners at that 
early pexiod. The document is piofane, — much more so than any of 
the paiodics for which Hone was piosecutcd ; 
but it is only a moderate example of the general 
laxness in this respect which prevailed, even 
among the clergy, in what have been called 
“the ages of faith.” This is entitled “The 
Mass of the Drunkards,” and contains a run- 
ning allusion to the throwing of the thiee dice, 
and to the loss of clothing which followed ; but 
it is full of Latin puns on woids of tire Church 
Service, and the gieater part of it would not 
hear a translation. 

It will have been already remarked that, in 
all these anecdotes and stories, the ordinary- 
number of the dice is three. This appears to have been the number used 
in most of the common games. In our cut No. 160, taken from the illumi- 
nation in a copy of Jean de Vignay's translation of “ Jacobus de Ces- 
solis ” (MS. Reg. 19 C. xi.) the dice-player appears to hold but two dice 
in his hand; but this is to be laid solely to the charge of the draughtsman’s 
want of skill, as the text tells us distinctly that he has three. We learn also 
from tire text, that in the jug he holds in his right hand he carries his 
money, a late example of the use of earthen vessels for this purpose. 
Two dice were, however, sometimes used, especially in the* game of 
hazard, which appears to have been the great gambling game of the 
Middle Ages. Chaucer, in the “ Pardonere’s Tale,” describes the hazard- 
ours as playing with two dice. But in. the curious scene in the 
“Towneley Mysteries ” (p. 34r), a work apparently contemporary with 
Chaucer, the tormentors, or executioners, are introduced throwing for 
Christ’s unseamed garment with three dice ; the winner throws fifteen 
points, which could only be thrown with that number of dice. 
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It would not seem easy to give much ornamentation to the foim of 
dice without destroying their utility, yet this has been attempted at 
vaiious times, and not only in a veiy grotesque but in a similar manner 
at very distant peuods. This was done by giving the die the foim of a 

man, so doubled up, that when thiown 
he fell in diffeient positions, so as to 
show the points uppeimost, like an 
oidinaiy die. The smaller example 
repiesented in our cut No. 161 is 
Roman, and made of silver, and sev- 
cial Roman dice of the same foim aie known. It is singular that the 
same idea should have presented itself at a much later peiiod, and, as 
fai as we can judge, without any 100m for supposing that it was by imi- 
tation. Oui second example, winch is laiger than the other, and carved 
in box-wood, is of German woik, and apparently as old as the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Both are now in the fine and extensive col- 
lection of the late Lord Londesboiough. 

The simple thiowing of the dice was rather an excitement than an 
amusement j and at an early peiiod people sought the latter by a com- 
bination of the dice-throwing with some other system of movements or 
calculations. In this way, no doubt, onginated the different games 
enumerated by John of Solisbmy, the most popular of which was that 
of tables ( tabula or tabula). This game was in use among the Romans, 
and was in all probability borrowed fiom them by the Anglo-Saxons, 
amopg whom it was in great favour, and who called the game fte/el 
(evidently a mere adoption of the Latin name), and the dice teoselas 
and ia/d-s tanas. The former evidently represents the Latin tessellm , 
little cubes ; and the latter seems to show that the Anglo-Saxon dice 
were usually made of stones. At a later period, the game of tables, 
used nearly always in the plural, is continually mentioned along with 
chess, as the two fnost fashionable and aiistocralic galnes in use. An 
early and richly rUummated manuscript in the British Museum— per- 
haps of the beginning of the fourteenth century (MS, Earl. No. 1257) 
—furnishes us with fee figure Q f players at tables represented in 
Ofe cut No. r&b The- fehlej of -hoards with .bars or points, is here 
&&xiy delineated, Ve fee players use both dice and 
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men, or pieces — tlie latter round discs, like our modem draughts- 
men. In another manuscript, belonging to a lather later period 
of the fourteenth centuiy (MS. Reg. 13 A. xviii. fol. T57, v°), we 
have a diagram which shows the hoard as composed of two tables, 
represented in our cut No. 163. It was probably this construc- 
tion which caused the name to be used in the plural ; and as the 
Anglo-Saxons always used the 
name in the singular, as is the 
case also with John of Salisbury 
in the twelfth centuiy, while the 
pluial is always used by the 
writers of a later date, we seem 
justified in concluding that the 
board used by the Anglo-Saxons 
and Anglo-Normans consisted of 
one table, like that represented in our cut No. 162, and that this was 
afterwards superseded by the double board. It is hardly necessary to 



No, *63 —A Tablo-Bomd (Backgammon) of the Fourteenth Century. 


point out to our readers that these two pictures of the boards show us 
clearly that the mediaeval game of tables was identical with our modern 
backgammon, or rather, we should perhaps say, that the game 6f back- 
gammon, as now played, is one of the games played on the tables. 

In the manuscript last quoted (MS. Reg, 13 A, xviii) fee figure of fee 
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boaid if. given to lllustiate a verycuuous treatise on the game of tables, 
written m Latin, m the fomteenth, or even pel haps m the thnteentli 
century The \uiter begins by mfoiming us, that “ theie aie many 
games at tables with dice, of which the fiist is the long game, and is 
the game of the English, and it is common, and played as follows” 

( multi sunt huh ad tabulas cum taxilhs, quoi um pi units est long us Indus , ct 
est Indus Avglicontm, ct est communis , ct est tails natma), meaning, I 
piesume, that it w as the game usually played in England. Fiom the 
directions given foi playing it, this game seems to have had a close 
general lesemblance to backgammon The wntei of the treatise says 
that it was played with three dice, 01 with two dice, m which lattei case 
they counted six at each thiow for the thud dice In some of the othei 
games described heie, two dice only wcie used We learn from this 
treatise the English teims foi two modes of winning at the “long game” 
of tables — the one being called “ lympoldyng,” the othei “luichyng 5” 
and a peison losing by the foimer was said to be “ lympoldcd ” The 
writer of this tiact gives directions foi playing at seveial othei games of 
tables, and names some of them — such as “paumc cane,” the Lombaid’s 
game ( Indus Lombai dorum), the “ impeiial,” the “ piovincial,” “ baialie,” 
and “ faylys ” 

This game continued long to exist in England undei its old name of 
tables. Thus Shakespeare . — 

Thu is the ape of form, monsieur the nice, 
lhat, when he plays at tables, dudes the dice 

— love's Labour Lost, Actv Sc 3 

The game appears at tins time to have been a favourite one m die 
taverns and ordinaries. Thus, in a satirical tract in verse, printed m 
1600, we are told of— 

An honest vicker, and a kind consoit, 

That to the alehouse friendly would resort, 

To have a game al tables now and than, 

Or dauke hla pot as soone as any man. 

— Letting of Humours Blood, 1600 

And one of the most popular of the satirical writers of that peiiod, 
Dekker, in Ins “ Lanthorne ^nd Candle-light/’ printed in 1620, says, 
punnmgly,— And knowing that yout most selected gallants ajre the 
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onelye tablemen that aie plaid withal at oidinaues, into an oidmaiye did 
he most gentlemanlike comay himselfe m state.” We learn fiom 
another tiact of the same authoi, the “ Gul's Hoinboohe,” that the table- 
men at this time weie usually painted 

We haidly peicene how the name of tables disappeared It seems 
piobable that at this time the game of tables meant simply what we now 
call backgammon, a woid the oldest mention of which, so fai as I have 
been able to discos ei, occuis in Howell’s “bamiliai Letteis,” first punted 
m 1646 It is there written basgamon In the “ Compleat Gamestei,” 
1674, backgammon and ticktack occui as two distinct games at what 
would have foimeily been ealled tables, and another sinulai game was 
called Irish Cunously enough, in the eailiei pait of the last centuiy the 
game of backgammon was most celebrated as a favounte game among 
countiy paisons 
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Another game existing in the Middle Ages, but much moie laiely 
alluded to, was called dames, or ladies, and has still pieserved that name 
in French. In English, it was changed for that of draughts , derived no 
doubt fiom the circumstance of drawing the men fiom one square to 
another. Oui cut No 164, taken from a manusciipt in the British 
Museulfi of the beginning of the fourteenth century, known commonly 
as Queen Mary’s Psalter (MS. Reg 2 B. vu.), represents a lady and 
gentlemen playing at dames, or draughts, diffenng only from the 
character of the game at the present day m the circumstance that the 
draughtsmen are evidently square. 
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The mediaeval games weie giadually supeiseded by a new contriv- 
ance, that of playmg-caids, winch were mtioduccd into Western 
Europe in the couise of the fourteenth centuiy It has been suggested 
that the idea of playmg-caids was taken fiom chess — m fact, that they 
are the game of chess tiansfened to papei, and without a boaid, 
and they aie generally undeistood to have been denved fiom the 
East Cards, while they possessed some of the cliaiactenstics of chess, 
piesented the same mixture of chance and skill which distinguished the 
game of tables An Italian writei, piobably of the lattei pait of the 
fifteenth century, named Cavelluzzo, authoi of a histoiy of “Viteibo,” 



No 163 —Cauls in. tlie rourteontli Centuiy 


states that “in the year 1379 was biought into Viteibo the game of 
caids, which comes from the country of the Saracens, and is with them 
called tuu 6 .” Cards are still in Spanish called naipes, which is said to 
be derived from the Arabic • hut they weic certainly known in the West 
of Euiope before the date given by Cavelluzzo. Our cut No. 165 is 
taken from a very fine manuscript of the romance of “ Meliadus,” in the 
British Museum (MS, Addit 12,228, fol 313, v°), wluch was written 
apparently in thfe sattth of Stance between the yeats 1330 and 1350 , 
it represents a royal par^pk^jg^at cards, which was theiefote con- 
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sidered at that time as the amusement of the highest classes of society. 
They are, however, first distinctly alluded to in histoiy in the year 1 393. 
In that year Charles VI. of France was labouring under a visitation of 
insanity ; and we find in the accounts of his treasurer, Charles Poupart, 
an entry to the following effect : — “ Given to jacquemin Gringonneur, 
painter, for three packs of cards, gilt and diversely coloured, and orna- 
mented with several devices, to deliver to the lord the king for his 
amusement, fifty-six sols of Paris.” It is clear from this entiy that the 
game of cards was then tolerably well known in France, and that it was 
by no means new, though it was evidently not a common game, and the 



cards had to be made by a painter— that is, as I suppose, an illumina- 
tor of manuscripts. We find as yet no allusion to them in England ; 
and it is remarkable that neither Chaucer, nor any of the numerous 
writers of his and die following age, ever speak of them. An illumin- 
ated manuscript of apparently the earlier part of the fifteenth century, 
perhaps of Flemish workmanship (it contains a copy of Raoul de 
Presle’s French translation of St Augustine’s “ Civitas Dei ”), presents 
us with another card-party, which we give in our cut No. r 66 . Three 
persons are here engaged in the game, two of whom are ladies* After 
the date at which three packs of cards were made fot the amusement of 
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the lunatic king, the game of cards seems soon to have become common 
inFrance ; for less than four years later — on the 2ad of January 1397 — 
the Provost of Paris considered it necessary to publish an edict, forbid- 
ding -working people to play at tennis, bowls, dice, cards, or ninepins, 
on working days. By one of the acts of the Synod of Langres, in 1404, 
the clergy were expressly foibidden to play at cards. These had now 
made their way into Germany, and had become so popular there, that 
early in the fifteenth century card-making had become a regular trade. 

In England, in the third year of the reign of Edward IV. (1463), the 
importation of playing-caids, probably from Germairy, was forbidden, 
among other things, by act of parliament ; and as that act is understood 
to have been called for by the English manufacturers, who suffered by 
the foreign trade, it can hardly be doubted that cards were then manufac- 
tured in England on a rather extensive scale. Cards had then, indeed, 
evidently become very popular in England; and only twenty years after- 
wards they are spoken of as the common Christmas game, for Margery 
Paston wrote as follows to her husband, John Paston, on the 24th of De- 
cember in 1483 : — " Please it you to weet (know) that I sent your eldest 
son ] ohn to my Lady Morley, to have knowledge of what sports were used 
in her house in the Christmas next following after the decease of my 
lord her husband ; and she said that there were none disguisings, nor 
lrarpings, nor luting, nor singing, nor none loud disports, but playing at 
tire tables, and the chess, and cards — such disports she gave her folks 
leave to play, and none other. . . . , I sent your younger son to the 
Lady Stapleton, and she said according to my Lady Morley’s saying in 
that, and as she had seen used in places of worship {gentlemen! s houses) 
there as she had been.” 

From this time the mention of cards becomes frequent. They formed 
• 4 

the common amusement m the courts of England and Scotland under 
the reigns of Henry VII. and James IV. ; and it is recorded that wh<& 
the latter monarch paid his first visit to his affianced bride, the young 
Princess Margaret of England, “he founde the quene playing at tire 
cardes.” 

It must not be forgotten that it is partly to tjre use of playing-cards 
that we owe the invention which has been justly regarded as one of the 
greatest benefits granted to mankind* The first cards, as we have seen, 
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•were painted with the hand. They were subsequently made more 
rapidly by a process called stencilling — that is, by cutting the rude 
forms thiough a piece of pasteboard, parchment, or thin metal, which, 
placed on the cardboard intended to receive the impression, was brushed 
over with ink or colour, which passed through the lines cut out, and 
imparted the figure to the material beneath. A further improvement 
was made by cutting the figures on blocks of wood, and literally printing 
them on the cards. These card-blocks are supposed to have given the 
first idea of wood-engraving. When people saw the effects of cutting 
the figures of the cards upon blocks, they began to cut figures of saints 
on blocks in the same manner, and then applied the method to other 
subjects, cutting in like manner the few words of necessary explanation. 
This practice further expanded itself into what are called block-books, 
consisting of pictorial subjects, with copious explanatory text. Some 
one at length hit upon the idea of cutting the pages of a regular book 
on so many blocks of wood, and taking impressions on paper or 
vellum, instead of writing the manuscript; and this plan was soon 
further improved by cutting letters or words on separate pieces of wood, 
and setting them up together to form pages. The wood was subse- 
quently superseded by metal. And thus originated the noble art of 
POINTING. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


Domestic Amusements after Dinner . — The Chamber and its Fumthne — 
Pet Animals — Occupations and Mannas of the Ladies. — Suppet . — 
Candles, Lamps, and Lanta ns. 

W HEN the dinnei was ovei, and hands washed, a diink was saved 
lound, and then the ladies left the table, and went to then 
chambers 01 to the garden or fields, to seek then own amusements, 
winch consisted fiequently of dancing, m which they weie often joined 
by die younger of the male poition of the household, while the Otheis 
remained dunking They seem often to have gone to dnnk in another 
apaitment, 01 secondary hall, pahaps in the parlour. In the lomance of 
“ La Violette ” (p 159), we lead of the fathei of a family going to sleep 
after dinner. In the same lomance (p. 152), the young ladies and 
gentlemen of a noble household aie described as spreading themselves 
over the castle, to amuse themselves, attended by mmstiels with music. 
From other lomances we find that this amusement consisted often in 
dancing, and that the ladies sometimes sang for themselves, instead of 
having minstrels. We find these amusements alluded to m the fabliaux 
and rotnauces of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries In one of 
the fabliaux, a knight having been received hospitably at a feudal 
castle, after dinner they wash, and drink lound, and then they go to 
dance — 

Ses mams 

Lava, el puis l’autie gent loute, 

Et puis se burent tout & joule, 

Et pot I’atnor d,ou chevaliei 
$e vont txestwt appanlhei 
Be fairs karoles et dances. * 

In the early English tomanoe qf "Sir Degrevant,” after dinner the ladies 
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go to then chambeis to anange themselves, and then some piocetd to 
amuse themselves m the gaiden — 

When the Ioidys were drawn (wii/it/t nun), 

Ladyes lysen, was not to loyn, 

And wentttn to chaumbui ageyne., 

Anon thei hom dythus (dij&t) , 

Dame Mildoie and hyi may (maid) 

Went to the oichetd to play 

In the romance ot “ Lanfal” we have the same circumstance of danun 0 
after dinner .— 

And after mete Syr Gaweyn, 

Sir Gyuyes and Agiafayn, 

And Syi Launfal also, 

Went to dannee upon the gune, 

Unther tlae tour ther lay the queue, 

Wytli syxty ladyes and mo. 

They hadde menitrayles ( minstrels ) of moch honouts, 

Pydeleis, aytolyis, and tiompoms, 

And elles hyt were umyght ; 

Ther they playde, foi sothe to say, 

After mete the somerys day. 

All avhat (till) hyt was neygh nyght 

It was only on extraoidinaiy occasions, however, that the dancing 01 
walking in the garden continued all day. In the romance of •• Blonde 
of Oxford,” the dmner-paity quit the table to wander in the fields and 
forests lound the castle, and the young hero of the story, on then return 
thence, goes to play m the clumbers with the ladies : — 

Aprfcs mangel lavent leurs mains. 

Puis s’en vont jusr, qui ams arns, 

Ou en foils oa en uaiues, 

Ou en dedvus d’aulies manieres 
Jehans au quel que il veut va, 

Et quant il revent souvant va 
Jouer ts chambies In tontesse 
O les dames. 

There were two classes of dances in the Middle Ages— the domestic 
dances, and the dances of the jougleurs or minstrels. After the first 
Crusades, the Western jongleurs had adopted many of the practices of 
their biethien in the East, and among olliers it is evident from many allu- 
sions in old writes that they had brought westward that of the “ almehs,' 1 
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or Eastern dancing-girls. These dances formed, like the 'vulgar fabliaux, 
a part of the jougleur’s budget of representations, and were mostly, like 
those, gioss and indecent. The other class of dances was of a simpler 
chaiacter, — the domestic dances, which consisted chiefly of the carolc, 
in which ladies and gentlemen alternately held by each other’s hands 
and danced in a ciicle. This mode of dance prevailed so generally, 
that the word cat ole became used as a geneial term for a dance, and 
caroler , to carole, ivas equivalent with to dance. The accompanying cut 
(No. 167), taken from a manusciipt of the “Roman dc Tnstan,” of the 




No 167. — Dancing the Carole 

fourteenth century, in the National Libraiy at Paris (No. 6956), repre- 
sents a party dancing the carole to the music of pipe and tabor. A 
dance of another description is represented in our next cut (No. 168), 
taken front a manuscript in the British Museum (MS. Reg. 2 B. vii. fol. 
174), also of the fourteenth century, ' Here the' minstrels themselves 
appear to he joining in the sanitation which they inspite. It is a good 
illustration, of the scene described from the romance of “ La Violette.” 
On festive occasions this dancing often continued till supper-time. 

Other quieter games were pursued in the chambers. Among these 
the most dignified was chess, after which came tables, draughts, and, in 
the fourteenth century, cards. Sometimes, as described in the preced- 
ing chapter, they played at sedentary games, such as chess and tables ; 
or at diversions of a Still more frolicsome character. These latter seem 
Uj have been most in vogue to the evening after supper. T he author 
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of the “ Menagier de Paiis,” written about the year 1393 (tom. i. p. 71), 
describes the ladies as playing, in an evening, at games named brie, and 
qui fery 1 (who struck ?), and fiince merillc , and tiers, and others. The 
first of these games is mentioned about a century and a half earlier by 
the trouvlre Rulebeuf, and by other mediaeval writers ; hut all we seem 



to know of it is, that the players were seated, apparently on the ground, 
and that one of them was furnished with a rod or stick. We know less 
still of pince merille. Qui fery > is evidently the game which was, at a 
later period, called hot-cockles ; and tiers is understood to be the game 
now called blindman’s buff. These, and other games, are not unfre- 
quefttly represented in the fanciful drawings in the margins of mediaeval 



illuminated manuscripts ; but as no names or descriptions are given 
with these drawings, it is often very difficult to identify them. Our cut 
No, 169, which is given by Strutt, from a manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, is one of several subjects representing the game of 
blindman’s buff, or, as it was formerly called in England, heoeiman-Mnd, 
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because the person blinded had his eyes coveied with a hood. It is 
here played by females, but, in other illuminations, or drawings, the 
playeis are boys or men — the latter plainly indicated by their beards. 
The word hoodman-bhnd is not found at an earlier period than the 
Elizabethan age, yet this name, from its allusion to the costume, was 
evidently older. A peisonagc in Skakespeaie (Hamlet, Act hi. 
Scene 4) asks — 

What devil was ’t 

That thus hath cozen’d you at hootfntcm-bhnd ? 

Hot-cockles seems fomeily to have been a very favourite game. One 
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No. 170.-1 A Game at Hot-cocU.es. 

of the players was blindfolded, and knelt down, with his face generally 



Wta, mi Shepherisekce. 

« i 

on the knee of another, and htefeaud holdout Sat behind him the other 
players in turn struck him da, tine hand, and he was obliged to guess at 
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the nam e of the striker, who, if he guessed right, was compelled to take 
his place. A part of the joke appears to have consisted in the hard- 
ness of the blow. Our cut No. 170, from the Bodleian manuscript 
(which was written in 1344), is evidently intended to represent a 
party of females playing at liot-cockles, though the damsel who plays 
the principal part is not blindfolded, and she is touched on the back, 
and not on the hand. Our next cut (No. 171), which represents a party 
of shepherds and shepherdesses engaged in the same game, is taken 
from a piece of Flemish tapestry, of the fifteenth century, which is 
to be seen in the South Kensington Museum. Allusions to this 
game are found in the writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Among the “ commendatory verses ” to the second edition of 
“ Gondibert ” (by William Davenant), printed in 1653, is the following 
rather curious piece of wit, which explains itself, and is, at the same 
time, an extremely good description of this game : — 

THE POET'S HOT-COCICLES. 

Thus poets, passing time away, 

Like children at hot-cockles play ; 

All strike by turn, and Witt is strook 
(And he lies down that writes a book). 

Have at thee, Will, for now I come, 

Spread thy hand faire upon thy bomb ; 

For thy much insolence, bold bard, 

And little sense 1 sttike thus hard. 

" Whose hand was that ? ” “ 'Twas Jaspar Mayne.” 

“ Nay, there you're out ; lie down again.” 

With Gondibert, prepare, and all 
See where the doctor comes to maul 
The authoi’s hand, 'twill make him reel ; 

No, Will lies still, and does not feel. 

That book 's so light, 'tis all one whether 
You strike with dial or with a feather. 

But room for one, new come to town, 

That strikes so hard, lie'll knock him down, 

The hand he knows, since it the place 
Has touched move lender than his face j 
Important sheriff, now thou lyst down, 

We ’ll kiss thy hands, and clap our own. 

The game of hot-cockles has only become obsolete in recent times, if 
it be even now quite out of use. Most readers will remember the pas- 
sage in Gay’s “Pastorals : 
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As at hot cockles once I laid me down, 

And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 

Buxoma gave a gentle tap, and I 

Quick rose, and lead soft mischief in her eye. 

This passage is aptly illustiated by the cut from the tapestiy. The 
same Bodleian manuscript gives us a playful group, reproduced in our 
cut No. 172, which Strutt believes to be the game called, in more 
modern times, “ frog-in-thc-middle.” One of the party, who played 
frog, sat on the ground, while his, or her, comrades suirounded and 
buffeted him, until he could catch and hold one of them, who then had 
to take his place. In oui cut, the players are females. 

Games of questions and commands, and of forfeits, were also com- 





No 17 i —The Game of F rog-in-the-middle. 

mon in mediaeval society. Among the poems of Baudouin and Jean 
de Condd (poets of the thirteenth century), we have a description of a 
game of this kind. “ One time," we are told, “ they were at play among 
ladies and damsels : there were among them both clever and hand- 
some ; they took up many games, until, at last, they elected a queen to 
play at r&y-qui-ne-menl (the king who does not lie) ; she, whom they 
chose, was clever at commands and at questions:” — 

Une foi ierent eu dovnoi 
Entre dames et danuriscHes ; 

De cointes i ot ct de belles. 

lie plusieurs dedmu s’entremlstrent, 

Et taol c’uae royne fist rent 
Poll* jouer ftu rcy-qui-m-mmi. 

Etowah SavoU fmement 
Enftemettre d« commander 
Et da demandes cteyfcider, 

— Sttmuttn, Fabliaux, tom. i. p, 100. 
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The aim of the questions was, of course, to provoke answers which 
would excite mirth ; and the sequel of the story shows the great want 
of delicacy which prevailed in mediaeval society. Another sort of 
amusement was furnished by what may be called games of chance ; in 
which the players, in turn, drew a character at hazard. These charac- 
ters were generally written in verse, in burlesque and often very coarse 
language, and several sets of them have been preserved in old manu- 
scripts. They consist of a series of alternate good and bad characters, 
sometimes only designed for females, but at others for women and men : 
two of these sets (printed in my “ Anecdota Literaria”) were written in 
England; one, of the thirteenth century, in Anglo-Norman, the other, 
of the fifteenth century, in English. Ftom these we learn that the 
game, in England, was called Rageman, or Ragman, and that the verses, 
describing the characters, were written on a roll called Ragman’s 
Roll, and had strings attached to them, by which each person drew 
his or her chance. The English set has a short preface, in which the 
author addresses himself to the ladies, for whose special use it was 
compiled : — 

My ladyes and my maistresaes echone, 

Lyke hit unto your bumbylle wommanhede 

Resayc in. gi e [garni fart) of my sympille personc, * 

Tbis rolle, which witbouten any drede 
Kynge Ragman me bad mesoure in brede. 

And cribtyncd yt the rneroure of your chaunce ; 

Draweth a strynge, and that shal sti eight yow leyde 
Unto the verry path of your governaunce — 

i.s., it will tell you exactly how you behave yourself, what is your 
character. This game is alluded to by the poet Gower in the " Con- 
fessio Amanlis : " — 

Venus, whiche stnnl withoute lawe, | 

In non certeyne, but as men drawc 
Of Ragman upon the chaunce, 

Scbe ieyelh no peys {weight) in the balaunce. 

The ragman’s roll, when rolled up for use, Would present a confused 
mass of strings hanging from it, probably with bits of wax at the end, 
from which the drawer had to select one. This game possesses a 
peculiar historical interest. <5 When the Scottish nobles and chieftains 
acknowledged their dependence on the English crown in the reign of 
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Edwaid I , the deed by which they made this acknowledgment, having 
all then seals hung to it, piesented, when lolled up, much the appeaiance 
of the roll used in this game , and hence, no doubt, the} gave it in de- 
nsion the name of the Ragman’s Roll. Afterwaids it became the custom 
to call any roll with manysignatuics, or any long catalogue, the vanous 
handlings of which were perhaps maiked by strings, by the same name. 
This game of chance ox foitune was continued, under othei names, to a late 
period. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the builesque charac- 
teis weic often inscubed on the hack of loundels, which weie no doubt 
dealt round to the company like caids, with the mscnbed side downwaids. 

Sometimes the ladies and young men indulged within doors in moie 
active games — among which we may mention especially diffeient games 
with the ball, and also, peihaps, the whipping-top. We leain fiom 
many sources that hand-ball was from a veiy early period a favourite 
lecreation with the youth of both sexes. It 
is a subject not unfrequently met with in the 
marginal drawings of mediaeval manuscripts. 
The annexed example (cut No. 173), fiom 
MS. Harl No. 6563, represents apparently 
two ladies playing with a hall. In other in- 
stances, a lady and a gentleman are similaily 
occupied. Our cut No. 174 is taken from 
one of the carvings of the mtserete seats in 
Gloucester Cathedral The long tails of the 
hoods belong to the costume of the lafterpaitof the fourteenth century 
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No 174.— A Owns at Bill 


The whipping-top was also a plaything of con sidei able antiquity; 
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flunk it may be liaced to the Anglo-Saxon pcnocl Our cut No 175 is 
taken from one of the marginal drawings of a well-known manuscript m 
the Butish Museum (MS Reg 2 B vii ) of the beginning of the foui- 
tcenlh centuiy It may be retnaiked that the knots on the lashes merely 
maik a conventional manner of lepiesenhng a whip, for every boy 
knows that a knotted whip would not do foi a top Mediaeval ait was 
full of such conventionalities. 

Most of the«e recieations of young people in the Middle Ages were 
giadually left to a still youngei age, and became children’s games, and 
of these the maTgms of the illuminated manusciipts furnish abundant 
examples One of these (taken irom the margin of the Royal MS, 10 




No 175 -Whipping-Top 

E. iv, of the fourteenth century) will be sufficient for the picsent 
occasion. A favourite game, duiing at least the later periods of the 
Middle Ages, was that which is now called nine-pins. The French gave 
it the name of gmlles, which in oui language was coirupted into Jieyles 




No X76 — 1 Ihe Game of Kij les 

and kayles, The lad m oui cut (No. 176) is not, as at pieseat, bowling 
at the pins, but throwing with a stick, a foim of the game which was 
called in Fiench the jm de guttles it hasten, and in English dub-kayles. 
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Money was apparently played for, and the game was looked upon as 
belonging to the same class as hazard. In a seiies of metneal counsels 
to apprentices, compiled in the fifteenth century, and printed in the 
“ Reliquiae Antique,” ii. 223, they are recommended to — 

Exihewe allewey evtlle company, 

Caylys, carding, and luserdy. 

When no gaiety was going on, the ladies of the household were em- 
ployed m occupations ol a moic useful description, among which the 
principal wcie spinning, weaving, knitting, embroideung, and sewing. 
Almost everything of this kind was done at home at the period of which 
we are now speaking, and equally in the feudal castle or manor, and in 
the house of the substantial burgher, the female part of the famrly spent 
a great part of their time in different kinds of work in the chambers of 
the lady of the household. Such work is alluded to in mediaeval writers, 
from time to time, and we find rt represented in illuminated manuscripts, 
hut not so frequently as some of the other domestic scenes. In the 
romance of the “ Death of Garin le Loherain," when the Count Fromont 
visited the chamber of fair Beatrice, he found her occupied in sewing a 
very beautiful chains'll, or petticoat : — 

Vint en la chambie 1 la BeaUiz ; 

Ele cosoil un molt riche chainsil 

— Mart de Garin, p. 10. 

« 

In the romance of ** La Violctte,” the daughter of the burgher, in whose 
house the Count Girard is lodged, is described as being “ one day seated 
in her father's chambers working a stole and amice in silk and gold, veiy 
skilfully, and she made in it, with care, many a little cross and many a 
star, singing all the while a chanson-'h-toile" meaning, it is supposed, a 
song composed for the purpose of being sung by ladies when weaving, 
to an air which suited their movements :■ — 

i 

X. jor slat es chamhres son peie, 

Une estejt et i. amir pare 
f)e sole -et d’or molt soutilment j 
Si 1. &lt eaten teveraent 
Malnte crouete et mainte estoile, 

Et dint cesta. ohanchon it toile. 

1 —Roman dt la Violent, p. 113. 
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In one of Rulebeuf’s fabliaux, a woman makes excuse foi being up late 
at night that she was anxious to finish a piece of linen cloth she was 
weaving : — 

Sue, fet-elle, xl me fsxut Uaimer 
A une toile que je fais. 

And in another fabliau, that of “ Guillaume au Fancon,’" a j'oung 


mm 


No. 177 — Embroidery. 


No. 178 —A Lady Carding 


“ baclielei ” entering suddenly the chamber of the ladies, finds them all 
occupied in embroidering a piece of silk with the ensigns of the loid of 
the castle. Embioidery, indeed, was a favourite occupation : a lady 




No 179 —A Lady Spinning 

thus employed is represented in our cut No. 177, taken from a richly 
illuminated manuscript of the fourteenth century, in the British Museum 
(MS. Reg. 2 B. vii.) The ladies, too, not only made up the cldtbs into 
dresses and articles of other kinds, but they were extensively employed 
in the various processes of making the cloth itself. Out 1 cut No. 178, 
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taken from a manuscript of about the same period (MS. Reg. io E. iv.), 

& repiesenls the piocess of caiding the wool; and the 
same manuscript furnishes us with another cut (No. 
179), in which a lady appeals in the employment 
of spinning it into yarn. Spinning was supposed 
to have been the original occupation of the female 
sex. It was a favourite provcib among the English 
populai insurgents in the fouiteenth and fifteenth 


centuries 


No 180 — The Three XVitcs 


When Adam dalve, and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman? 


And, as I have before remarked, we find the ladies thus employed in 
the illuminated manuscripts of various periods. This appears, indeed, 
to have been looked upon so generally as the natural occupation of 
unmarried females, that they have received from it the legal denomina- 
tion of spinsters. Our next cut (No. 1S0), taken fiom an illumination 
in an early French translation of the Metamorphoses of Ovid (in the 
National Library, MS. 6986), represents three ladies (intended for the 
three Fates) employed in these domestic occupations, and will give us 
a notion of the implements they used. 

Domestic animals, particularly dogs and birds, weie favourite com- 
panions of the ladies in their chambers. A favourite falcon had 
frequently its “ perche ” in a corner of the chamber; and in the 
illuminations we sometimes see the lady seated with the biid on her 
wrist Birds in cages are also not unfiequently alluded to through the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In the romance of “ La Violette” 
a tame lark plays rather an impoitant part in the story. Our cut No. 
1 Bt, where we see two birds in a cage together, and which is curious for 
the form of the cage, is given by Willemin from a manuscript of the 
fourteenth century at Paris, The hawk, though usually kept only for 
hunting, sometimes became a pet, and peisons carried their hawks on the 
fist even in social paities within doors. The jay is spoken of as a cage- 
bird. The parrot under die name of papejay, popinjay, or papingay , is 
also often spoken of during lie Middle Ages, although, in all probability, 
it was very rare. The favourite talking-bird was the pie, or magpie, 
Which often plays a very remarkable part in mediaeval stories. The 
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aptness of this biid foi imitation led to an exaggerated estimate of its 
poweis, and it is frequently made to give mfoimation to the husband 
of the weaknesses of his wife. Sevcial mediaeval stones turn upon this 
supposed quality. The good Chevaliei de la Tour-Landiy, in his book 
of counsels to his daughters, composed in the second half of the four- 
teenth centuiy, tells a story of a magpie 

as a warning of the danger of indulging K/fW 

in gluttony. “ I will tell you,” he says, c'-Vs- 

“a story in regard to women who eat TT^ w/ / 

dainty moisels in the absence of their 4J f'W 

lords. There was a lady who had a pie H ~ A V\ 

in a cage, which talked of everything Li— - 1| w)y 

which it saw done. Now it happened j I 11 

that the lord of the household preserved ml 

a large eel in a pond, and kept it veiy ]/ ' Jj I iT . — 

caiefully, in order to give it to some of |§p? 

his lords or of liis friends, in case they 

No i8r —Birds Encaged, 

should visit him. So it happened that 

the lady said to her female attendant that it would be good to eat 
the great eel, and accordingly they eat it, and agreed that they would 
tell their lord that the otter had eaten it. And when the Lord returned, 
the pie began to say to him, * My lord, my lady has eaten the cel.' 
Then the lord went to his pond, and missed his eel ; and he went into 
the house, and asked his wife what had become of it. She thought to 
excuse herself easily, but he said that he knew all about it, and that the 
pie had told him. The result was that there was great quarrelling and 
trouble in the house , but when the Lord was gone away, the lady and 
her female attendant went to the pie, and plucked all the feathers from 
his head, saying, * ¥ou told about the eel.’ And so the poor pie was 
quite bald. But from that time forward, when it saw any people who 
were bald or had laige foreheads, the pie said to them, ‘ Ah ! you told 
about the eel ! ’ And this is a good example how no woman ought to eat 
any choice morsel by gluttony without the knowledge of her lord, unless 
it be to give it to people of honour; for this lady was afterwards mocked 
and jeered for eating the eel, through the pie which complained of it.” 
The reader wiE recognise in this the origin of a much, mote modem story. 
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One of the stories in the celebrated mediaeval collection entitled 
“ The Seven Sages,” also turns upon the talkative qualities of this biid. 
There was a buigher who had a pie which, on being questioned, 1 elated 
whatever it had seen, for it spoke uncommonly well the language of the 
people. Now the burgher’s wife was a good-for-nothing woman, and as 
soon as her husband went from home about business, she sent for her 
friend out of the town ; but the pie, which was a great favourite of the 
burgher, told him all the goings on when he returned, and the husband 
knew that it always spoke the tiuth. So he became acquainted with 
his wife’s conduct. One day the burgher went from home, and told his 
wife he should not return that night, and she immediately sent for her 
friend but he was afraid to cntei, for “ the pie was hung up in his 
cage on a high perch in the middle of the porch of the house." En- 
couraged, however, by the lady, the friend ventured in, and passed 
through the hall to the chamber. The pie, which saw him pass, and 
knew him well on account of some tricks he had played upon it, called 
out, “ Ah, sir I you who are in the chamber there, why don’t you pay 
your visits when the master is at home ? ” It said no more all the day, 
but the lady set her wits to work for a stratagem to avert the danger. 
So when night came, she called her chamber-maiden, and gave her a 
great jug full of water, and a lighted candle, and a wooden mallet, and 
about midnight the maiden mounted on the top of the house, and began 
to beat with the mallet on the laths, and from time to time showed the 
light thiough the crevices, and threw the water right down upon, the pie 
till the bird was wet all over. Next morning the husband came home, 
and began to question his pie. “Sir,” it said, “ my lady’s friend has been, 
here, and stayed all night, and is only just gone away. I saw him go.” 
Then the husband was very angry, and was going to quairel with his 
wife, but the pie went on — “Sir, it has thundered and lightned all night, 
and the rain was so heavy that I have been wet through.” " Nay,” 
said the husband, “ it has been fine all night, without rain or stoun.” 
“ You see," said the crafty dame, "you see how much your bird is to 
be believed- Why should you put more faith in him when he tells 
tales about me, than when he talks so knowingly about the weather? ” 
Then the burgher thought he had been deceived, and turning his wrath 
upon the pte, drew it from the egge and twisted its neck ; but he had 
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no sooi>er done so than, looking up, he saw how the laths had been 
deianged. So he got a ladder, mounted on the loof, and discovered 
the whole mysteiy. If, says the stoiy, he had not been so hasty, the 
life of his bird would have been saved. In the English veision of this 
series of tales, piinted by Weber, the pie’s cage is made to hang in the 
hall : — 

The burgeis liadde a pie in his halle, 

That couthe telle tales alle 
Apeithch [openly), in Fiench Engage, 

And heng in a fane cage. 

In the other English version, edited by the author of this woik for the 
Peicy Society, the biid is said to have been, not a pie, but a “ popynjay,” 
or panot, and there are other vaiiations in it which show that it had 
been taken more directly from the Oriental original, in which, as might 
be expected, the bird is a parrot. 

Among the animals mentioned as pets we sometimes find monkeys. 
One of the Latin stories in the collection pi inted by 
the Percy Society, tells how a rustic, entering the 
hall of a certain nobleman, seeing a monkey dressed 
in the same suit as the nobleman’s family, and sup- 
posing, as its back was turned, that it was one of his 
sons, began to address it with all suitable reverence; 
but when he saw that it was only a monkey chat- 
teiing at him, he exclaimed, “A curse upon you! 

I thought you had been Jenkin, my lord’s son.”* 

The favourite quadruped, however, has always been 
the dog, of which several kinds aie mentioned as lady’s pets. Chaucer 
tells us of his prioress, — 

Of smalc houndes lisidde sche, that sebe fedde 

With roslud fleisdi and mylk and rvastel bleed. — Cant* Tales. 1 . 147. 

Our cut No. 182, taken from a manuscript of the St Graal, in the British 

* Tho Latin original of this stoiy i» so quaint that it deserves to be given ipsissimis 
verbis. '*De rustico et slmta .— Quidam aulam cujusdam nobilis mtrans, videiWque 
s'uniain de secta filiorum vestitiun, quia dot sum ad eum habebat, filiunt credidit esse 
doming cui cum reverentia qua debuit Joquoietur. Invenit esse si mi am super earn 
cachinnantem, cui file, ‘Maledicaris!’ inquit, 'credidi quod blisses Jankyn filius 
domini saeW "—Latin Stories , p. 122. 1 

I 
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Museum (MS. Addit. No. 10,293, fol. 31), written in the thirteenth 
centrny, represents a queen seated in conversation, with her dog in her 
lap. The next cut (No. 183), from an illumination in the interesting 
manuscript of the “ Roman de Meliadus ” in the British Museum (MS. 
Addit. 12,22 8, fol. 310), belonging to the latter half of the fourteenth 
century (the reign of our Edward III.), represents the interior of a 
chamber, with two little dogs gambolling about. In the singular woik 



No 183. — Interim of a Chamber. 

on domestic economy, entitled the “ Mdnagier de Paris,” written about 
the year 1393, the lady of the household is particularly recommended 
to think of the “chamber beasts,” such as little dogs, the “chamber 
birds,” &a, inasmuch as these creatures, not having the gift of speech, 
could not ask for themselves.* I have printed in the “ Reliquit e 
Antique ” a curious Anglo-French poem, of the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, written as a satire on the ladies of the time, who were 
too fond of their dogs, and fed them delicately, while the servants were 
left to short commons (Reliq. Antiq. vol. i. p. 155), Cats are seldom 
mentioned as pets, except of ill-famed old women. There was a pre- 

* “//««, que pat la did* dame Agnes vous facie/ principalment et diligemment Den- 
ser de vo» bestes de eiuunbm, wnwte petb> chiennds, oisdets de chambie ; et aussi la 
hegutae et vow pease/ de/ wires ofesdb domes,ch 4 , car Os ne pevent parler, et 
poar ce vow deve/ patter et peaser p 0 «r mjx, ss vow en eves, "-Mangier de Paris. 
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judice against them in the Middle Ages, and they were joined in people’s 
imagination with witchcraft, and with other dia- 
bolical agencies. The accompanying group of 
an old lady and her cats (cut No. 184) is taken 
from a carving on one of the misereres in the 
church of Minster, in the Isle of Thanet. 

Curiously enough, the English “ Rule of Nuns,” 
of the earlier half of the thiitcepth century, for- 
bids the nuns to keep any “ beast ” but a cat. 

The chamber was, as might be expected, 
more comfortably furnished than the hall. The no t8 ( — 1 Tho Lady and hm 
walls were covered with curtains, or tapestrv, c " & 

whence this apartment is frequently termed in the fabliaux and romances 
the chambre encortin'ee. The story of a fabliau printed in my “ Anecdota 
Literaria” turns upon the facility with which a person might be con- 
cealed behind the “curtains” of the chamber. Besides a bench or 
stool to sit upon, there was usually a chair in the chamber. In the 
fabliau of the “ Bouchier d’Abbeville,” the priest’s lady, when she rises 
out of bed to dress, is represented as placing heiself in a chair — 

En le caieie s’est assize. 

In the early English romance of “ Horn,” the lady, receiving a gentle- 
man into her chamber, gives him a rich chair which would hold seven 
people (of course one of the wide settles of which we have given several 
examples in our illustrations), and which is coveted, in true regal style, 
with a baldekin : — 

The rohi maiden, also none 
As Hatherof into chamber come, 

Schc wernl {thought) that it weie Iloin ; 

A uche cheir was undon. 

That seivcu might sit theron, 

In bwiche uoft y-com (chosen). 

A haudekin theron was spied, 

Thider the maiden liadde him led 
To siten Mr befom, 

Frout (frail) and spices sclie him bede, 

Wine to drink, wjte and tede, 

Bailie of coppc and horn. 

uli II' I - WIH. ■ 
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The chamber was especially distinguished by its fiieplace and chimney. 
The form of the mediaeval fireplace is well-known from the numerous 
examples still remaining in the chambers of our old castles and mansion- 
houses. The fire was made on the hearth, upon iron dogs, which had 
often very ornamental forms. The old romances frequently represent 
people sitting round the chamber fireplace to hold piivate conversation. 
It was here also that the heads of the family, or individual members of 
it in their own chambers, assembled in the evening when no ceremonious 
feasting was going on, In a story in the text of the " Seven Sages ” 
printed by Weber, a young married woman is described as sitting in the 
evening with her lord by the chamber fireside, attended by their squire, 
who stood before them, and playing with a dog — 

The yonge levedi and hire lord 
Sete an even by the fer (fi>e) ; 

Bifme hem stood here squier. 

The bichdie lot in hue barm ( in her bosom ). 

—Weber, iii. 71. 

In “ Gautier d’Aupais,” when the youhg damsel sends for her mother, 
her messenger finds the old lady sitting on a richly-worked counterpoint 
by a coal fire (probably of charcoal) — 

Sor une corn Lapointe ouvre d’auquelon 
Trova neant la dame lez L feu de chsrbon. 

—Gautier TAnyais, p. 2 $. 

In the romance of "Sir iJegrevant,” when the lady Myldore has sent 
for her lover to come privately to her chamber at night, she orders her 
maiden to prepare a fire, and place fagots of fir-wood to keep it burn- 
ing-— 

Bamesel, loke thcr be 
A fuyre In the chymend ; 

i Fagattus of fyre-tre, 

That fetchyd was yarc (formerly). 

— 'Thornton Romances, p. 234. 

A board is placed on trestles to form a table, and a dainty supper is 
served, which the lady carves for her lover, and she further treats him 
with rich wines* In the romance of "Queen Berthe” (p. 102), three 
persons, holding a secret consultation in the chamber of one of their 

, party, sit on carpets (surt&fofky, t»ut these were no doubt embroidered 

1 1 
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cloths thrown over the seats. Floor-caipets were sometimes used in the 
chambers, but this was uncommon, and they seem to have been moie 
usually, like the hall, strewn with rushes. It appears that sometimes, 
as a refinement in gaiety, flowers were mixed with the rushes. In a 
fabliau in Meon (i. 75), a lady who expects her lover, lights a fire in the 
chamber, and spreads rushes and flowers on the floor — 

Vient a, l’ostcl, lo feu esclniie, 

Jons et ilois cspandie pai l'aiic. 

There was an escrin, or cabinet, which stood against the wall, which was 
often so large that a man might conceal himself behind it. The plot of 
several mediaeval stories turns upon this circumstance. Chests and 
coffers were also kept in the chamber; and it contained generally a 
small table, or at least the board and trestles for making one, which the 
lord or lady of the house used when they would dine or sup in private. 
The practice of thus dining or supping privately in the chamber is not 
unfrequently alluded to in the old stories and romances. 

Supper, however, being the second meal in the day at which the 
whole household met together, was generally a more public one, and 
was held, like the dinner, in the hall, and with much the same forms 
and services. It was preceded and dosed by the same washing of hands, 
and the table was almost- as plentifully covered with viands. After 
having washed, the company drank round, and it seems to have been 
the usual custom, on leaving the supper-table, to go immediately to bed, 
for people in general kept early hours. Thus, in one of the pious stories 
printed by Meon, in describing a royal supper-party, we are told that, 
“ when they had eaten and washed, they drank and then went to bed’’ — 

Qaut oient mengic, si laveient, 

Puis burent, ct couchier alerent. 

And in another story in the same collection, the lady receives a stranger 
to supper in a very hospitable manner — “when they had eaten leisutely, 
then it was time to go to bed ” — 

Qant oient mengtd par loisir, 

Si fu heure A'aler gesir. 

Sometimes, however, there were dancing and other amusements between 
supper aad bed-rime. Thus, in the romance of “ Sir Degrevant,"— - 
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Blevc ( quickly ) to sopei they dyglil, 

Both squieie and Lnyght ; 

They daunted and levehde that nyght, 

In lieit weie they blythe. 

In a fabliau published by Barbazan, on the arrival in a nobleman’s 
castle of a knight who is tieated with especial courtesy, the knights and 
ladies dance after supper, and then, at bed-time, they conduct the 
visitor to his bed-chamber, and diink with him there before they leave 
him : — 

Ajnes mtngiei,thascuLis comeucc, 
l)e fane caiulcs et dance, 

Tint (pi'il fu home do toucluei ; 

Puis anmamment le chevalier 
Eu sa chambie oil fait fu son lit, 

Et lhhurcnt pai grant delit ; 

Puis piiiucnt congid. 

Fruit was usually eaten after supper. In a fabliau of the thuteenth 
century, a noble visitor having' been received in the house of a knight, 
they go immediately to supper. “After they had done eating, they 
enjoyed themselves in conversation, and then they had fiuit,” and it was 
only after this that they washed — % 

Apres mengiei se sont deduit 

lie paroles, puis si out fruit. 

* 

In the lay of the “ Chevalier a l'Espde,” Sir Gauwain takes, instead 
of supper, frail and wine befoie he goes to bed. 

The custom of keeping early hours still prevailed, and is very fre- 
quently alluded to. People aie generally described as rising with the 
sun. Such was the case with the king, in the romance of “Parise la 
Duchesse" — 

latidemain par matin, quand ioiaua fu levez 
Se leva ll mis Hugues. — Tame, ed, A Pam, p. 219. 

It was the custom, aftet rising, to attend service either in the church or 
in the private chapel. In the history of Fulke Fitz-Warine, Jose de 
Dynan, in his castle of Ludlow, rose early in the morning, heard service 
in the chapel, after which he mounted to the top of the loftiest tower, 
to take a view of the country around, then descended and “caused the 
horn to be sounded for washing/ This was ho doubt the signal for 
household to assemble fi^Vdakfast. In Chaucer’s « Squyere'siTale,” > , 
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the king’s guests, after great feasting and carousing at night, sleep till 
“piime large” in the morning, that is till six o’clock, which is spoken 
of in a manner that evidently intimates that they had considerably ovei- 
slept themselves. The piincess Canace had left her bed long before, 
and was walking with her maidens in the park. In the “ Schipmanne’s 
Tale,” too, the lady rises very eaily in the morning; and takes her walk 
in the garden, In the cuiious “ Book ” of the Chevalier de la Tour- 
Landry, we are told of a very pious dame whom lie knew, whose daily 
life was as follows She rose early in the morning, had two fiiars and 
two or three chaplains in attendance to chant matins while she was 
rising ; as soon as she left her chamber she went to her chapel, and 
remained in devotion in her oratory while they said matins and one 
mass, and then she went and diessed and arrayed herself, after which 
she went to recreate herself in the garden or about the house ; she then 
attended divine service again, and after it went to dinner; and dming 
the afternoon she visited the sick, and in due time supped, and after 
supper called her maitre d'hbtel \ and made her household arrangements 
for the following day. 

The hour of breakfast is very uncertain, and appears not to have been 
fixed. The hour of dinner was, as already stated, nine o’clock in the 
morning, or sometimes ten. In the lay of the “ Mantel Mautaille,” king 
Arthur is introduced on a grand festival-day refusing, according to his 
custom, to begin the dinner till some “adventure” occurs, and the guests 
wait till near " nonne,” when the grand seneschal, Sir Keux, takes upon 
himself to expostulate, and represents that dinner had been ready a long 
time {piqa). Nonne is here probably meant for mid-day, or noon. The 
queen was in her chamber, greatly distressed at having to wait so long 
for dinner. The regular hour of supper appears to have been five 
o’clock in the afternoon, but when private it seenis not to have been 
fixed to any particular hour. In summer, at least, people appear usually 
to have gone to bed when darkness approached ; and this was the time 
at which guests ordinarily took their leave. Thus, at January’s wedding- 
feast, in Chaucer, we are told that — „ 

Kight, willi his mantel, that is dark and rude, 

1 Gan oVersprede themespciie abonte ; 

For which depat ted is the lu$ti route 
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I 1 10 Januny, with, thanlc on eveiy tide, 

Iloom to hei houses lustily thay lyde 

— Cant Talcs, 1 9672 

We must not foiget that these remaiks apply to the seasons of the year 
when days were long, for the scenes of most of these romances and tales 
ate laid in the spring and summer months, and especially in May. We 
have much less mfoimation on the domestic lelations duiing wmlei. 

One reason foi keeping eaily horns was that candles and lamps weie 
too expensive to be used m piofusion by people m general. Various 
methods of giving aitificial light at night me 
mentioned, most of which seem to have been 
considered more or less as luxuries. At giand 
festivals the light was often given by men hold- 
ing torches. In geneial, candles weie used at 
supper. The accompanying cut (No 185), taken 
from the manuscript of the St Graal already men- 
tioned, repiesents a person supping by candle- 
light In the fabliau of “La Boigoise d’Orhens,” a lady, lecemng her 
lover into her chambei, spreads a table for him, and lights a great wax 
candle {posse chandoile tie cue). 

Lighting in the Middle Ages was, indeed, effected, m a manner more 
or less lefined, by means of torches, lamps, and candles. The candle, 
which was the most portable of them all, was employed m small and 
private evening parties ; and, fiom an early period, it was used in. the 
bed-chamber. For the table, very handsome candlesticks were made, 
which were employed by people of rank, and wax candles {(urges) were 
used on them. They were formed with an upright spike {prochi), on 
which the candle was stuck, not, as now, placed in a socket Thus, in 
a scene m one of the fabliaux printed by Barbazan, a good hut geo ts has 
on his supper-tabic two candlesticks of silver, “very fan and handsome,” 
with wax-candles — 


No 185— A Snipper 


Desor IS table ot ileus broissins, 

Oil tt avoit rieiges d'aigent, 

, Melt estoiani be! ct gent. 

^■Sarbamn, vul. iv p. 184 

So hi the romance of “ La Vlptette/' when the count Lisiart girives at 
the Castle of duke Gbrart, cm % approach Of bedtime, two men-servants 

A 
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make then appearance, each cairying a lighted cierge, or wax-candle, 

and thus they lead him to his chamber — 

Atant loi vmrent doi seigant, 

Chascuns tcnoit j ceige aidant , 

Le conte meneient couchiei 

— La V white, p. 30 

This, however, appears to have been done as a maik of honoui to the 
guest, foi, even in ducal castles, common candles seem to have been 
in oidmaiy use. In a bed-room scene 111 a fabliau piinted by Meon 
(tom. 1. p. 268), in which the youngei ladies of the duke's family and 
their female attendants slept all in beds m one room, they have but one 
candle ( chandotle ) and that is attached to the wood of the bed of the 
duke’s daughtei, so that it would appeal to have had no candlestick. 
One of the damsels who was a stianger, and less familial than the others, 
was unwilling to lake off her chemise until the light was extinguished, 
for it must be remembered that it was the general custom to sleep in 
bed quite naked, and the daughter of the duke, whose bedfellow she 
was to be, blew the candle out — 

Roseitc tantosl la soufla, 

Qu’k s’ esponde cstoil atachie 

Blowing out the candle was the oidinaTy manner of extinguishing if. In 
the “ Mdnagier de Pans,” or instructions for the management of a gen- 
tleman’s household, compiled in the lattei half of the fourteenth century, 
the lady of die house is told, after having each night ascertained that 
the house is piopeily closed and all the fires coveied, to see all die ser- 
vants to bed, and to take care that each had a candle in a “flat-bottomed 
candle-stick,” at some distance from the bed, “ and to teach them pru- 
dently to extinguish tlieir candles before they go into their bed with the 
mouth, ot with the hand, and not with their chemise,” i.e. they were to 
blow their candle out, or put it out with their fingers, not to extinguish 
it by du owing their shifts upon it — another allusion to the practice of 
sleeping naked.* Extinguishers had not yet come into geneial use. 
People went to bed with a candle placed in a candlestick of a different 

* “ £t ayez fait adviser par avant, qa’ils aient chascun lorag de son lit cliandelici a 
platine pour mettie sa cliandelle, etles aiezfmt mtrodmie sagement de 1’estamdie a 
la boache ou. i la mam avant qa'ils entreat en Ieur lit, et non mie i la chemise.”— 
Mimgarde Parts, u, yi, 
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descnption fiom that used at table , and we leam fiom a story in the 
“ Mdnagiei de Paris ” that it was customaiy for the seivant 01 seivants 
who had charge of the candles, to accompany them into their bedioom, 
remain with them till they weie in bed, and then cany the candles away 
Candles were, however, usually left in the chamber or bedioom all night , 
and theic was frequently a spike, 01 candlestick, attached to the chim- 



ney j as m the fabliau just quoted, theie tv as, no doubt, a similar spike 
attached to the wood work of the bed The stick, whethei fixed or 
movable, was made foi convenience in placing the candle in the 
chambet, and not fai the puipose of cany mg it about , for the latter 
purpose it appeals to hate been geneially taken off the stick, and 
earned m the hand. Our cut No 18C, taken fiom one of the carved 
stalls of the chapel of W inches tei school, represents an individual, pci- 
haps the cellarer or steward, who has gone into the cellar with a candle, 
which he carues m this mannei, and is theie terrified by the appeaiance 
of hobgoblins In the fabliau of the “ Chevalier £t la Corbeille,” an old 
ducSa, employed to watch over her young mistress, being disturbed m 
the mglit, is obliged to take hci candle, and go into the kitchen to 
light it , fiom whence we may suppose that it was the custom to keep 
the kitchen fire alight all night 

An old poem ou the tumbles of housekeeping, punted by M Jubmal 
in his “Nouveau Neeueil de Contes,” enumerates candles and a 
lantern among the necessaries of a household — 


Of Curt et lantern* 
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A manuscupt of the thutcenth centuiy m the Piench National I ibraiy 
(No 6956) contains an illumination, which has fui- 
mshed us with the accompanying cut (No 187), 
representing a man holding a lantern of the foim then 
in use, and lanterns aie not unfiequently mentioned 
111 old wnteis 

It appears to have been a common custom, at least 
among the bettti classes of society, to keep a lamp 
in the chamb ci to give light duung the night in 
one of the fabliaux punted m Meon, a man entering 
the chambei of a knights lady, finds it lit by a lamp, 
which was usually left burning m it — 

Urn. lompe avoit cn la cliambre, 

Par costume atdon 1 siaut 

In the English lomance of “ Sir Eglamoui," several lamps arc described 
as burning m a lady’s chamber — 

Aftur sopui, as y yow telle, 
lie wemlyd to chaiunliui with Ciystjabelle, 
tlieie laumpus weic bicnnyng bijght 

IVe may suppose, notwithstanding these words, that a lamp gave but a 
dim light, and accoidmgly, we are told in another fabliau that them 
was little light, 01, as it is expiessed in the original, e none," m a cham- 
ber where nothing but a lamp was burning, — 

P n la chambie Itimiue n’ot, 

Iloia d un moitici qu’iluec ardoit, 

I’omt du Uatti ne lot rcndoit 

In the following cut (No 18S), taken from an illumination in a manu 
script of the fouiteenth century, in the National Libiary in Pans 
(No 6988), a nun, appaiently, is atiangmg her lamp befoie going 
to bed Ihc limp here consists of a little basin of oil, m which, no 
doubt, the wick floated , but the use of the stand under it is not easily 
explained. 

Lamps were used wheie a light was wanted in a room for a long 
time, because they lasted longer without requiring snuffing The lamps 
of the Middle Ages were made usually on the plan of those of the 
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Romans, consisting, as in the accompanying example, of a small vessel of 
eailhenware oi metal, which was filled with oil, and a wick placed m it 
This lamp was placed on a stand, or was sometimes suspended on a 
beam, or perch, or against the walk We have an example of this in 
the following cut (No. 18S), which explains the teim mortier (mortar) 



N'o 188 —A Bedroom Chamber Scene 


of the fabliau j it was a wick swinging m oil in a basin. Oui cut No 
189, taken from a manuscupt of the fourteenth centuiy m the Bnti&h 
Museum (MS. Harl., No. 1237), represents a row of lamps of lathei 


Nq 189.— Medla-val Limps 

curious form, made to be suspended. In oui next cut (No 190), from 
a manuscript of the same date (MS. Reg. 2 B. vn )> we have lamps of 
a somewhat similar form, made" to be carried in the hand. 

Torches were used at greater festivals, and for occasions where it was 
necessary to give light to very large halls full of company. They were 
usually held in the hand by servants, but were sometimes placed against 
the wall in holes made to receive them. Toiches were not unfrcquently 
used to give light to the chamber also. In one of the stones of the 
'* Seven Sages," a man, bringing a person in secret to the king's cham- 
ber, " blewe out the torche," in order to cause perfect darkness (Weber 
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111. 63 ) , and m the early English lomance of “ Su Dcgicvant ” (Webci 
111 213), wheie light is wanted in lady’s chambei, it is obtained by 
means of the torches. 



No 190 —Men carrying Lamps 


There were other means of giving light, on a still gi eater scale, which , 
I shall descnbe in a subsequent chaptei, when heating of the fifteenth j 
rentuiy. I 


CHAPTER XV. 

The Bed and its Furniture , — The Toilette; Bathing. — Chests and Coffers 
in the Chamber, — The Hutch. — Uses of Rings. — Composition of the 
Family. — Freedom of Manners. — Social Sentiments, and Domestic 
Relations. 

I T was now a matter of piide to have the bed furnished with hand- 
some curtains and coverings. Curtains to beds were so common 
that being “under the curtain” was used as an ordinary periphrasis for 
being in bed; but these cm tains appear to have been suspended to the 
ceiling of the chamber, with the bedstead behind them. With regard 
to the bed itself, there was now much more refinement than when it 
was simply stuffed with straw. Beds among the rich were made with 
down (duvet) ; in the “ Roman de la Violette " ive are told of a bed 
made of bofu — which is understood to mean a kind of stuff. From the 
vocabulary composed by Alexander Neckam early in the thirteenth 
century, we Icain that the bed was covered much in the same way as at 
present. First, a “ quilte” was spread over the bed; and on this the 
bolster was placed; over this was laid a “quilte poyntd” or “raye” 
(couriepointe, or counterpane) ; and on this, at the head of the bed, was 
placed the pillow. The sheets were then tin own over it, and the whole 
was covered with a coverlet, the common material of which, according 
to Neckam, was green say, though richer materials, and even valuable 
furs, were used for this purpose. In the “Lai del Tbisaif we are told of 
a quilt (coilte), made in checker-wise, of pieces of two different sorts of 
rich stuff, which seems to have been considered as something extremely 
Magnificent— 
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Sur on bon lit s’ei l npniee ; 

L<i coilto fn & cschckcn, 

De dens p.ulles ben faiz e chers. 

' Among all classes the appearance of the bed seems to have been a 
subject of considetable pride, no doubt from the circumstance of the 
bedroom being a place for receiving visitors. There were sometimes 
two or more beds in the same room, and visitors slept in the same 
chamber with the host and hostess. Beds were also laid for the occa- 
sion, without bedsteads, sometimes in the hall, at others in the chamber 
beside the ordinal y bed, or in some other room. The plots of many 
mediaeval stories turn on these ciicumslances. People therefore kept 
extia materials for making the beds. In the “Roman du Meunier 
d’Aileux,” when a maiden comes as an unexpected visitor, a place is 
chosen for her by the side of the fire, and a soft bed is laid down, with 
very expensive sheets, and a coverlet “ warm and furred ” — 

Ivieute mole, linchex moll chier, 

Et covertoir chant et fon£. 

One custom continued to prevail during the whole of this period, — 
that of sleeping in bed entirely naked. So many allusions to this 
practice occur in the old writers, that it is hardly necessary to say more 
than state the fact. Not unfrequently this custom is still more strongly 
expressed by slating that people went to bed as naked as they were 
bom; as in some moral lines in the “Reliquiae Antique” (ii. 15), 
against the pride of the ladies, who are told that, however gay may 
be their clothing during the day, they will lie in bed at night as naked 
as they were born. It is true that in some instances in the illuminations 
persons are seen in bed with some kind of clothing on, but this was 
certainly an exception to the rale, and there is generally some particular 
I reason for it. Thus, in the “ Roman de la Violette” (p. 31), the lady 

Oriant excites the surprise of her duena by going to bed in a chemise , 
j and is obliged to explain her reason for so singular a practice, namely, 

her desire to conceal a mark on her body. Our cut No 191, taken 
fiom the romance of St Graal, in the British Museum (MS. Addit No, 
10,292, fob 2T, v°), represents a king and queen in bed, both naked. 
The crowns on their heads are a mere conventional method of stating 
their rank ; kings and queens were not in the habit of sleeping in bed 
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8a. igar -“Night Seem, in a Hostelry. 

recesses, not unlike the berths in a modern steamer j the man on horse- 
back is supposed to be outside, and his arrival has given alarm to a 
tpan who was in bed, and who is escaping without any kind of clothing, 
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In the English lomance of “Sir Isumbras,” the castle of Isumbiasis 
huint to the ground in the night, and his lady and three chilchen 
escaped fiom their beds ; when he huiried to the spot he found them 
without clothing or shelter — 

A dolefulle syglite the hnygUle gane see 
Of his ivyfe aiul his cVlildu three, 

That fio the fyie weie flede ; 

Alle als nalcede ah lliay weic borne 
Stode togedu - undu a thrnne, 

Biaydede owte of lhahe bedd. 

Curiously enough, while so little caic was taken to cover the body, the 
head was caiefully covered at night, not with a nightcap, but with a 
kerchief ( couvrechief ), which was wrapped round it. 

The practice of warm-bathing prevailed very generally in all classes 
of society, and is frequently alluded to in the mediaeval romances and 
stories. For tins purpose a large bathing-tub was used, the ordinary 
form of which is represented in the annexed cut (No. 193), taken from 



No. X93 —A Lady Bathing. 

the manuscript of the St Graal, of the thirteenth century, in the British 
Museum (MS. Addit No. 10,292, fob 266). People sometimes bathed 
Immediately after rising in the morning ; and we find the bath used 
after dinner, and before going to bed. A bath was also often prepared 
for a visitor on his arrival from a journey; and, what seems still more 
singular, in the numerous stories of amorous intrigues, the two lovers 
usually begin their interviews by bathing together. 

Our cut No. 194, from another volume of the manuscript last quoted 
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(MS. Addit. No. 10,293, fol 266), represents a lady at her toilette. It 

is a subject on which our information at 
this period is not very abundant. The 
round mirror of metal which she is em- 
ploying was the common form during the 
Middle Ages, and was no doubt derived 
from the ancients. The details of the 
ladies' toilette arc not often described, but 

No it; I Atly J.t lur Toilette, 

the contemporary moralists and satirists 
condemn, in rather general terms, and evidently with more bitterness 
than was called for, the pains taken by the ladies to adorn their persons. 
They are accused of turning their bodies from their natural form by 
artificial means, alluding to the use of stays, which appear to have been 
first employed by the Anglo-Norman ladies in the twelfth century. 
They are further accused of plucking out superfluous hairs from their 
faces and eyebrows, of dyeing their hair, and of painting their faces. 
The Chevalier de la Tour-Landry (chap. 76) tells his daughters that the 
whole intrigue between king David and the wife of Uriah arose out of 
the circumstance of the lady combing her hair at an open window where 
she could be seen from without, and says that it was a punishment for 
the too great attention she gave to the adornment of her head. The 
toilette of the day seems to have been completed at the first rising from 
bed in the morning. There are some picturesque lines in the English 
metrical romance of “ Alisaunder," which describe the morning thus : — 

In a moietydc (uwrirjt-litie) hit was j 
Theo (hopci hongyn on the gras j 
Theo mayilene'i lokyn in the gins, 

For to tyffen (aifafn) heart; las (face ), — Weisr, i. l6g. 

The chamber, as it has been already intimated, was, properly speaking, 
the women's apartment, though it was very accessible to the other sex. 
It was usually the place for private conversation, and we often hear of 
persons catering the chamber for this purpose, and in this case the bed 
Seems to have served usually for a seal. Thus, in the romance of 
* f Eglamour," when, after sapper, Christabelle led the knight into her 
chamber— ' 
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That lady was not foi to hytle, 

Sche sett liym on liui beddys syde, 

And ivelcomyd home thet knyglit 

Again, in a fabliau printed by Meon, a woman of a lower giade, wish- 
ing to make a piivate communication to a man, invites him into her 
chamber, and they sit on the bed to converse — 

En une cliambi e ondui ea vont, 

Desoi un lit asia se sont. 

And in the fabliau of “Guillaume au Faucon,” printed by Baibazan, 
Guillaume, visiting the lady of a knight in her chamber, finds her seated 
011 the bed, and he immediately takes a seat by her side to conveise 
with her. In the illuminated manuscripts, scenes of this kind occur 
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frequently ; but in the fourteenth century, instead of being seated on 
the bed, the peisons thus conversing sit on the bench which ran 
along the side of the bed, and belonged to the bedstead. A scene of 
this kind is represented in our cut No, 195 (taken from a manuscript 
of the romance of “ Meliadus,” in the British Museum, MS. Addit No. 
13,228, fol. 31a), which is a good representation of a bed of the four- 
teenth century. A lady has introduced a king into her chamber, and 
they arc conversing privately, seated on the bench of the bed. In 
some of these illuminations, the peisons conversing are seated on the 
bed, with theif feet on the bench. 


S 
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The illuminators had not yet learned the ait of lepicsentmg things 
in detail, and they still too often give us meie conventional lepic- 
sentations of beds, yet we see enough to convince us that the bedsteads 
weie alieady made much moie elaborately than founerly. Besides the 
bench at the side, v,e find them now with a hutch ( huche ) 01 locker at 
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the foot, in which the possessor was accustomed to lock up his money 
and other valuables. This hutch at the foot of the bed is often men- 
tioned in the fabliaux and romances. Thus, in the fabliau “Du 
Chevalier h la Robe Vermeille,’’ a man, when he goes to bed, places 
his robe on a hutch at the foot of the bed — 

hur uuc huche aus jue/ du lit 
• A cil tuute sa lobe mise. 

Another, having extorted some money from a piiest, immediately puls 
it in the hutch— 

Las denies a mis en la huche. 

The hutch was indeed one of the most impoitant articles of furniture in 
the mediseval chamber. All portable objects of intrinsic value or utility 
were kept in boxes, because they were thus ready for moving and taking 
away in case of danger, and because in travelling people carried much 
of their movables of this description about with them. Hence the uses 
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of the hatch or chest were very numerous and diversified. It was usual 
to keep clothes of every description in a chest, and illustrations of this 
practice are met with not uncommonly in the illuminated manuscripts. 
One of them is given in our cut No. 196, taken from an illumination in 
a manuscript of the fourteenth century, given by Willemin. Jewels, 
plate, personal ornaments of all kinds, 
and all descriptions of “ treasure,” were 
similarly locked up in chests. In our 
cut No. 197, taken also from a manu- 
script in the British Museum (MS. Reg. 

2 B. vii., of the beginning of the four- 
teenth centuiy), a man appears in the 
act of depositing in a chest fibulae or 
brooches, rings, buttons, and other ob- 
jects, and a large vessel probably of 
silver. Our cut No. 198, from a manu- 
script in the National Library in Paris 
(No. 6956), represents a miser examin- 
ing the money in his hutch, which is here detached from a bed ; but 
in some other illuminations, a hutch of much the same form appears 
attached to the bed foot. In Anglo-Saxon tire coffer was called a loc, 
whence our word locker is derived ; or a cyste, our chest ; or an arc; 
from the Anglo-Normans we derive the words hutch (huche) and coffer 
(coffre). The Anglo-Saxons, as we have shown in a former chapter 
(p. 79), like our forefathers of a later period, kept their treasures in 
lockers or hutches. In the “ Legend of St Juliana,” an Anglo-Saxon 
poem in the Exeter Book, it is remarked in proof of the richness of a 
chieftain : — 
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]uah ]>e feoli-gestreon 
under liord-locan, 
hyrita (inrim, 
elite ofer eoijwn. 


Although lie riches 
in his Ircasure-lockeis, 
jewels innumerable, 
possessed upon earth.— 


Exeter Bock, p, 245. 


Among the Anglo-Saxons the lady of the household had the charge 
of the coffers. In one of the laws of Cnut relating to robberies, it is 
declared that “ if any man bring a stolen thing home (o his cot, and he 
be detected, it is just that the owner have what he went for j and un- 
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less it has been brought undei his wife's hey -lockers ( tceg-locan ), let hei 
be dear ; for it is hei duty to keep the keys of them, namely, hei stoie- 
house ( hot dan ), and her chest fos/i), and her box (tige).” (Cnufs 
I aw->, No tSo ) 

T aigcr sums of money weie in the Middle Ages pieseived m a 
manner which our early foiefatheis seem to have learned fiom the 
Romans, namely, bund underground. In excavating and explonng 
old Romm towns m this island, it is no unusual cnuunstance to find 
deposits of money, cithu imdu the floors of the liouscs 01 m the comts 
Uc trunk n tty find deposits of nialimval money, and of money of a 
latei petiod, undei similar circumstances, and even the bankeis, 01 
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tnoney-dealers, of those ancient limes, seem to have deposited their 
money in this manner. A very curious history m relation to a deposit 
of this kind is told m a volume which I edited for the Camden Society 
some years ago, the scene of which is laid in Ireland, in the English 
pale * What we now call banking, and money-lending, bad now taken 
a considerable development in the great extension of commercial 
relations; and \\ ilham Outlawe was a rich banker and money-lender 
of Kilkenny. He married a lady of property of the neighbourhood, 
named Alice Kyteler. She became a widow in 1302, married Adam 
le Blood of Callan, of another rich family, who died in 1311, when she 


* A Cotiterapor uy Narrative of the Proceedings against Dame Alice Kyteler, pio- 
secttled Xoi sorcery in 1334 by R 5 chord de Ledrede, Bishop of Ossory, edited by 
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took to a third husband, Richard de Valle, and before long, on his 
death, she was mairied a fouith time, to Su John le Poei, who belonged 
to one of the most powerful families m this pait of Iieland By hei 
first husband she had a son, named also William Outlawe, who appeals 
to have mheuted his fathei’s property, and succeeded him as bankei. 
In the yeai 1302, Adam le Blond and Alue his wife mtiusted to the 
keeping of her son, the youngei William Outlawe, as banker, the sumot 
thice thousand pounds m money, which he, for secuuty, biuicd m the 
earth within his house, then ajjpmently the usual way of keeping money 
But the seciet had not been kept, and the deposit of so large a sum of 
money had been noised about, at least among the relatives One night, 
William le Kjtcler, then sheuff of Kilkenny, who is supposed to have 
been a kinsman of the Lady Alice, by piecept of the seneschal of the 
liberty of Kilkenny, bioke into the house vi etanms, to use the woidb 
of the recoid, dug up this money, and earned it away, as well as a 
hundred pounds of money belonging to William Outlawe himself, which 
they found in the house. Such an outiage was not likely to pass with- 
out some attempt to obtain rediess, hut the perpetrators, when proceed- 
ings weie taken against them, pleaded that it was treasure trove, has mg 
been dug out of the earth, and therefoie no proceedings could be 
taken against them, but by the king, to whom, m that case, it belonged 
The money appeals not to have been recovered, but the affair appears 
to have been sinking into something like a family feud, which we can 
easily understand m Ireland at that time. It finally took anothei form, 
and the Lady Alice Rytelei, with her son William Outlawe, and several 
other persons, weie accused of soicery, and proceedings were taken 
against them in the ecclesiastical cornt by the Bishop of Ossory. 
Among olhei things, the Lady Alice was accused of procuilng the 
deaths of her four husbands by means of sorcery. She is understood 
to have made her escape into England. Such weie the inconveniences 
to which bankers were exposed m those turbulent ages 
Bui to return to the hutches, or coffers, m which the householder 
was the guardian of his own money ; m the old metrical lomadces, 
when a town is taken and sacked, the plunderers are described as 
hurrying to the chambers, to nfie the chests and coffers, which were 
kept there. Thus, in the romance of the “Mart de Gants," when 
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Fremont’s town is taken by the followers of the hero of the romance, 
“ the Lorrains,” we are told, “ hastened to destroy the town ; there 
you might see many a chamber broken open, and many a hutch burst 
and torn, where they found robes, and silver, and pure gold ” — 

Lolieren poignent por Ie boic clestochier. 

La vcissicz mamte chambte busiei, 

Et ni.ii ill e hudie efibndier eL pciuer, 

Et tiovent robes, et argent, et oi imer. 

— Mart Je Can’ll, p. rfi8. 

So in the romance of “ Garin," of which that just quoted is the sequel, 
on a similar occasion, “ theie you might see them rob the great halls, 
and break open the chambers, and force the coffers (e ’serins)”— 

Li veissiez 1 m grans salles rober ; 

Cliambies brisker, et Its esetins forcier. 

— Gunn U Loherain , tom. i. p. 197. 



No 199.— Joseph Buying up tha Corn. 

Further on in the same romance, the fair Beatrix, addressing her husband, 
the Duke Begues, tells him that he has gold and silver in his coffers— 

Or et argent avez en vos cscrias. — It., tom. ii. p. zr8. 

Money was indeed commonly kept in the huche or coffer. In the fabliau 
of “ Constant Duhamel” when Constant is threatened by the forester, 
who had detained his oxen on the pretence that they had been found 
trespassing, he tells him that he was ready to redeem them, as he had 
a hundred sols of money in his hutch by his bed — 
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J’ai, cn nui huche le/ nion lit, 

Cent sol? de denicis i. voslie oes. 

— Bmbasan, iii. 307. 


Iii the preceding cut No. 199, from a manuscript of the fourteenth 
century in the British Museum (MS. Reg. 10 E. iv.), Joseph is repre- 
sented counting out the money from his huche, to buy up the com of 
Egypt, during the years of plenty. 

The chests were kept in the chambers, as being the most retired and 
secure part of the house, and, from the teims in which the breaking 
open of the chambers is spoken of in the foregoing extracts, we are led 
to suppose that the chambers themselves were usually locked. ' The 
ordinary place for the chests or hutches, or, at least, of the principal 
chest, was by the side, or more usually at the foot, of the bed We 
have just seen that this was the place in which Constant Duhamel kept 
his huche. Under these circumstances it was very commonly used for 
a seat, and is often introduced as such, both in the literature of the 
Middle Ages, and in the illuminations of the manuscripts. In the 
romance of “ Garin ” (tom. L p. 214), 
die king’s messenger finds the Count of 
Flanders, Fromont, in a tent, accord- 
ing to one manuscript, seated on a cof- 
fer {sor un coffre oh se sisf). So, also, 
in the “Roman de la Violette,” p. 25, 
the heroine and her treacherous guest 
arc represented as seated upon " a cof- 
fer banded with copper ” {sor j. coffre 
lendi de coivre). Our cut No. 200, 
taken from one of the engravings in the great work of Willemin, repre- 
sents a scribe thus seated on a coffer or huche , and engaged apparently 
in writing a letter. Our next cut No. 201, taken from a manuscript of 
the fourteenth century in the British Museum (MS. Reg. 15 E. vi.), re- 
presents a lady and gentleman, seated on apparently a coffer, the former 
of whom is presenting a ring to the other. 

This latter object, the ring, acts also a very frequent and very impor- 
tant part in the social history of the Middle Ages, A ring was often 

J* 

given as a token of affection between lovers, as may perhaps be intended 
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by the subject of oui last cut, or between relatives or fuends. In the 
lomance of “ Widukmd,” tom n. p 20, the queen gives ha ling to hei 
lovei m a secret interview in her tent So, in the romance of “ Horn,” 
the Lady Rigmel gave hei lover, Horn, a ling as a token. It was often, 
inoreovei, given not meiely as a token of lemembiance, but as a means 
of recognition. In the well-known eaily English lomance of “Su 
Tiistiam,” the mother of the heio, dying m childbnth of him aftei his 



No aoi —The Token of tlu. King 

father had been slain, gives a ling to the knight to whose care she 
intrusted the infant, as a token by which his paientage should be known 
when he giew up— 

A irag of uclie liewe 
Than hidclc that levedi (hdy) fie; 

Sche tohe (gave) it Rouhmid tiewc, 

Hu sone sche bacl it be ; 

Mi biothei wele it Jdieve, 

Mi fadei yaf it me. 

This ring leads subsequently to the recognition, of Tristram by his 
uncle, King Maik. In the romance of “Ipomydon ” (Weber’s “Metrical 
Romances,” vol. ii. p. 353), theheio similarly receives from his mother a 
ring, which was to be a token of recognition to his illegitimate hiother. 
So, in the romance, Horn makes lumself known in the sequel to Rigmel, 
by dropping the ling she had given him into the diraking-hoin which she 
was serving lound at a feast. Rings weie often given to messengeis as 
ciedentials, or were used for the same purpose as letteis of inlioduction. 
In the lomance of “ Floire and Blanceflor" (p 55), the young heio, on 
his way to Babylon, arrives at a bridge, the keeper of which has a 
brother in the great cily, to whose hospitality he wishes to recommend 
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Floiie, and for that purpose he gives him his ling. “Take this ling 
to him,” he says, “and tell him fiom me to 2eccive you m lushest 
mannet.” The message was attended with complete success In oiu 
cut No. 202, taken flora a manuscript of the fomleenth centuiy m the 
Butish Museum (MS. Reg. 10 E iv.), the messenger amves with the 
letLei of which he is the beaiei, and at the same time exhibits a ling in 
the place of ciedentials. 

Theie was another cucumstance which gave value and importance 
to rings 111 the Middle Ages. Not only might rings be charmed by the 
power of the magician, but it was an ailicle of general belief that the 
cngiaved stones of the ancients, which were found commonly enough on 
old sites, and even the piecious stones m geneial, without any engtav- 



ing, possessed exlraordinaiy virtues, the benefit of which was impaited 
to those who earned them on then persons In the romance of 
“Melusme” (p. 357), the heiome, when about to leave the house of 
her husband, gives him two rings, and says, " My sweet love, you see 
heie two rings of gold, which have both the same viitue , and know 
well foi liuth, that so long as you possess them, or one of them, you 
shall nevei be overcome m pleading or m battle, if your cause bfe 
lightful | and neither you nor others who may possess them, shall ever 
die by any weapons.” In a story among the collection of the “ Gesta 
Romanorum,” edited by Su Frederick Madden for the Roxburghe Club 
(p. 150), a father is made, on his death-bed, to give to his son a ung, 
“ die vutue of which was, that whosoever should beai it upon him, should 
haye the love of all men.” The ling given by the Princes's Rigmel to 
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Horn, possessed virtues of an equally remaikable description — “ Who- 
ever bore it upon him could not perish ; he need not fear to die cither 
in fire 01 water, or in field of battle, or in the contention of the tourna- 
ment.” So, in the lomance of “Floiie and Blanceflor” (p. 42), the 
queen gives her son a ling which would protect him against all danger, 
and assure to him the eventual attainment of eveiy object of his wishes. 
Nor was the ung of Sir Perceval of Galles (Thornton Romances, p, 71) 
at all less lemaikable in its piopeities, of which the lhymer says — 

Siche a veitne e? in the stane, 

In alle this, weilde wote X nane 
Siclic stone in a ayngo ; 

A mane that had it in weie (war) 

One his body foi to beie, 

There scholde no dyntys (blows) hym deie (injure), 

Ne to dethe hiynge. 

The consideiation of the house and its parts and fiunituie, and of the 
outwaid fonns of domestic life, leads us natuially to that of Lhe consti- 
tution of the family. It was the chief piide of the auslociatic class to 
live very extravagantly, and to suppoit a gieat household, with an 
immense number of personal attendants of diffeient classes. In the 
first place the old system of fostering, which was kept up to a compara- 
tively late peiiod, added to the number of the lord’s or knight’s family. 
As might was literally light in the Middle Ages, each man of woith 
sought to strengthen himself by the alliances which were foimed by 
finding poweiful foster-fathers for his sons, and the personal attachment 
and fidelity between the chief of the family and his foster-child was 
often greater even than that between the father and his own son. In 
addition to the foster-children, men of good family sent their sons to 
take an honourable kind of service in the families of men of higher 
rank or greater wealth, where the manners and accomplishments of 
gentlemen were to be learned in greater perfection than at home ; and 
the younger sons of great families sought similar service with a view to 
their advancement in the world. These two classes were the young 
squires, who served at table, and performed a great number of what we 
should now call menial offices to the lord and ladies of the household, 
in all the amusements and recreations of which they took part, and at 
the same time were instructed in gentlemanly manners and exercises — 
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it was a sort of apprenticeship introductory to knighthood. In the 
same mannei the knightly families sent then daughters to seive undei 
the ladies of the gieatei or lesser feudal chieftains, and they loaned that 
class who, in the Fiencli romances and fabliaux, aie called the chain- 
6 /ibfd, or chamber attendants, and in the English texts, simply the 
maidens , of the establishment. The ladies of lank piided themselves 
upon having a veiy gieat number of these chambnhrcs , or maidens, for 
they weie not only a means of ostentation, but they were profitable, 
inasmuch as besides attending on the personal wants of their mistresses, 
they weie constantly employed in spinning, weaving, and the various 
processes of producing cloth, in millinery and di ess-making, in em- 
bioideiy, and in a great number of similar labouis, which weie not only 
required for furnishing the large numbei of peisons who depended upon 
their lord for their liveiies, &c., but which were sometimes sold to 
obtain money, which was always a scarce thing in the countiy. The 
beauty of the pucelles, as they are often tcuned in the French text, or 
maidens, is also spoken of as a subject of piide. In a metrical stoiy 
punted by Meon (li. 38), a great lady, receiving a female stiangei into 
her household, became so much attached to her, “ that she made more 
of her than of all her maidens, of whom,” it is added, “ there were hand- 
some ones in her chambers ” — 

De 11 la damp fat giant teste, 

Plus qua de toles ses puceles, 

Donl en ses chambies, a de bales. 

And so, in the lomance of “Blonde of Oxfoid” (p. 50), when the 
countess went with her maidens to visit John, the remaik is made that 
among them there were plenty of beauties — 

El la contcsse et ses puceles, 

Dont ele avoit assts de beles. 

The usual age for sending a boy to foster appeals to have been seven 
years. That was the age at which Fulke Fitz-Warine was sent to Joce 
de Dynan in Ludlow Castle. “The lady,” the narrative tells us, 
“became with child] when she was delivered, at the time ordained by 
God, they called the child Fulke. And when the child was seven years 
old, they sent him to Joce de Dynan to teach and nourish j for Joce 
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was a knight of good accomplishment, J oce received him with great 
honour and great affection, and educated him in his chambers with his 
own children." Fulke the younger, in the next generation, was taken 
as his foster-child by the king (Henry II.), and was nourished and 
educated with the young princes, of whom John, in the sequel, proved 
a bad foster-brother. The great baions sought to foim alliances of this 
kind with the king, as well as with his great ministers and other men of 
power. In the romance of “ Garin le Loherain ” (vol. i. p. 62), King 
Pepin gives the two orphan sons of Hervis of Metz, Garin and Begon, 
as foster-children to the Count Hardrds, and they thus become severally 
the foster-brothers, or, as they are termed in the old French, cowfiaius 
(companions), of his two sons, Begon being the foster-brother of 
Guillaume of Montclin, and Garin of Fromont. Although they belong 
to rival families, and are each other’s enemies through the turbulent 
scenes whicliform the subject of tire story, the sentiment of the relation- 
ship by fostering often shows itself This yearning after something 
beyond mere ordinary friendship seems to have been often felt in the 
Middle Ages, and led to various characteristic practices, among which 
one of the most remarkable was that of sworn brotherhood. Two men 
— they are generally knights — who felt a sufficiently strong sentiment 
towards each other, engaged, under the most solemn oaths, in a bond 
of fraternity for life, implying a constant and faithful friendship to each 
other. This practice enters largely into the plot of several of the 
mediaeval romances, as in that of “ Amis and Amiloun,’’ and in the 
curious English metrical romance of “ ICing Athelston," printed in the 
“ Reliqui© Antiquse,” The desire for this true friendship was not 
unnaturally increased by the general prevalence of treacherous false- 
hood and hateful feuds, There is a beautiful passage in the romance 
of “ Garin,” just quoted, which illustrates this sentiment, while it fur- 
nishes an interesting picture of domestic life. “ One day,” we are told, 
“ Begues was in his castle of Belin, and beside him sat the beautiful 
Beatris. The duke kissed her both on the mouth and on the cheeks, 
and very sweetly the duchess smiled. In the middle of the hall she 
saw her two sons, the eldest of whom was Garin, and the youngest was 
named Hernaudin ; their ages were respectively twelve years, and ten. 
Along with them were six damoisek (gentlemen's sons) Of worth, and 
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they were running and leaping together, and playing, and laughing, and 
making game. The duke looked at them, and began to sigh ; which 
was observed by the lady, who questioned him—' Ah ! rich duke I why 
have you sorrowful thoughts ? You have gold and silver in your coffers, 
falcons in plenty on your perches, and rich cloLhs, buildings, and mules, 
and palfreys, and baggage-horses ; and you have crushed all your 
enemies. You have 110 neighbour within six days’ journey powerful 
enough to refuse Lo come to your service if you send for him.’ 1 Lady,’ 
said the duke, ‘what you say is true ; but in one thing you have made 
a great oversight. Wealth consists neither in rich cloths, nor in money, 
nor in buildings, nor in horses j but it is made of kinsmen and friends : 
the heart of one man is worth all the gold in a country.’ ” 

Dist li dui, “ Dame, verilis avez dit ; 

Mail, d’une chose i avez moult mespiis. 

N’est pas richoisc ne de vair ne do gris, 

Ne de deniers, de murs, ne de loncins, 

Jlais est richoisc de parens at d’amins ; 

Li cuers d’un liomme raut tout l’or d'un pais.” 

, — Garin le Lohcrain, ii, 218. 

The incident of the younger, or even at times the elder, sons of 
feudal lords or landholders going to seek service is the groundwork of 
the romance of “ Blonde of Oxford,” and of the story of “ Courtois 
d’Arras,” printed by Meon in his collection of fabliaux and stories. 
The latter tale is a mediaeval version of the scriptural story of the 
Prodigal Son. Youths of good family easily found service, in this 
manner, and the service itself was not considered dishonourable, be- 
cause lords and gentlemen admitted nobody to immediate attendance 
on their persons but sons of gentlemen — persons of as good blood as 
themselves. To be a good servant was a gentlemanly accomplishment, 
and the payment these gentlemanly servants received consisted ordin- 
arily in their clothing and gifts of various kinds, rarely in money. I 
have already hinted that the intercourse between the male and female 
portions of the household was on a footing of familiarity and freedom, 
and at the same time on a tone of gallantry which could hardly produce 
a high degree of morality, but the details on this subject, though very 
abundant, axe in great part of a description which cannot here be 
entered upon. This intercourse extended to what we should now call 
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the privacy of the bed-chamber. It was usual, indeed, for the ladies to 
receive visits from the gentlemen, tdtc-ci-tcte, in their chamber. In the 
fabliau of “ Guillaume au Faucon,” printed in Barbazan, the young 
“ damoiscl,” as the noble youth was usually teimed, having fallen in 
love with the beautiful wife of lire lord in whose seivice he was, took 
an opportunity of visiting her in hei chamber, when he knew that all 
her maidens were employed in another part of the building. Without 
knocking, he opened the door gently, and found the lady sitting alone 
on her bed. The lady saluted him with “ a sweet smile,” and told him 
to come in and sit on the bed by her side, and there “ he laughed, and 
talked, and played with her, and the lady did the same.” 

Rit et paiole el joe h h, 

Et la dame tot antiesi. 

In the midst of these familiarities, Guillaume made his declaration of 
love, and was rejected, but his pursuit was ultimately successful. In 
another fabliau of the thirteenth century, that of “ Gautier d’Aupais,” it 
is the daughter of his lord and lady with whom the young “ damoiscl ” 
falls in love, and he takes the opportunity one morning, while the two 
latter are at church, to pay a visit to the young lady in her chamber. 
Although in bed on account of illness — and it has been already stated 
how people went to bed without any clothing — the lady is not surprised 
by Gautieris visit, but invites him to sit on her bed, and tell her some- 
thing to.amuse her, and he finds the oppoilunity of making his love 
with more success than the hero of the other tale. In the same manner, 
the ladies are continually described as visiting the gentlemen in their 
chambers, both by day and by night In “Blonde of Oxford,” a 
fashionable romance composed for the entertainment of the best society, 
Blonde thus leaves her bed, throwing only a mantle over her person, to 
pass whole nights with Jean of Dammartin, and their interviews are 
described in language which would not be allowed in any respectable 
book at the present day. The Chevalier de la Tour-Landry, in his 
moral instructions to his daughters, tells them a story to illustrate the ill 
results of a quarrelsome temper. There was a young lady, he says, the 
daughter of “ a very gentle knight,” who quarrelled at the game of tables 
with a gentleman who had no better temper than herself, and who, pro- 
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yoked by the irritating language she used towards him, told her that she 
was known to be in the habit of going by night into the men’s chambcis, 
and kissing and embracing them in their beds without candle ; and this 
is told, not in leproof of conduct which was unusually bad, but to show 
that people who speak ill of others lun the risk of having their own fail- 
ings exposed. Examples of tins intercourse of peisons of diffeient sexes 
in their chambers, and of the tesults which fiequently followed, as told in 
the mediaeval romances and stories, might be multiplied to almost any 
extent 

In these stories, the ladies in general show no great degree of deli- 
cacy, but on the contrary, they are commonly very fonvaid. It is usual 
with them to fall in love with the other sex, and, so far from attempting 
to conceal their passion, they often become suitors, and make their 
advances with more warmth and less delicacy than is shown by the 
gentlemen in a similar position. Not only arc their manneis dissolute, 
but their language and conversation are loose beyond anything that those 
who have not read these interesting records of mediaeval life can easily 
conceive, which was a common tailing with both sexes. The author of 
the “ Mdnagier de Paris ” (il 60), in recommending to his daughters 
some degree of modesty on this point, makes use of words which his 
modem editor, although printing a text in obsolete language, thought 
it advisable to suppress. It might be argued that the use of such 
language is evidence rather of the coarseness than of the immorality of 
the age, but unfortunately, the latter inteipietation is supported by the 
whole tenor of contemporary literature and anecdote, which leaves no 
doubt that mediseval society was profoundly immoral and licentious. 

On the other hand, the gallantry and refinement of feeling which the 
gentleman is made to show towards the other sex, is but a conventional 
politeness ; for the ladies are too often treated with great brutality. Men 
beating their wives, and even women with whom they quaircl who are 
not their wives, is a common incident in the tales and romances. The 
Chevalier de laTour-Landry tells his daughters the story of a woman who 
was in the habit of contradicting her husband in public, and replying to 
him ungraciously, for which, after the husband had expostulated in vain, 
he one day raised his fist and knocked her down, and kicked her in the 
face while she was down, and broke her nose., (i And so,” says the 
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knightly instructor, “ she was disfigured for life, and thus, through her 
ill behavour and bad temper, she had her nose spoiled, which was a great 
misfortune to her. It would have been better for her to be silent and 
submissive, for it is only light that words of authority should belong to 
her lord, and the wife’s honour requires that she should listen in peace 
and obedience.” The good “chevalier” makes no remark on the 
husband's brutality, as though it were by no means an unusual occur- 
rence. Ollier, and stronger, examples of this brutality of the one sex 
towards the other, will he found in the eaily fabliaux. 

A trouvere of the thirteenth cenluiy, named Robert de Blois, com- 
piled a code of instructions in good manncis for young ladies in French 
verse, under the title of the “Chastisement des Dames," which is printed 
by Barbazan, and forms a curious illustration of feudal domestic man- 
ners. It was unbecoming in a lady, according to Robert de Blois, to 
talk too much ; she ought especially to refrain from boasting of the 
attentions paid to her by the other sex ; and she was recommended not 
to show too much freedom in her games and amusements, lest the men 
should be encouraged to libertinism. In going to church, she was not 
to “ trot or run,” but to walk seriously, not going in advance of her 
company, and looking straight before her, and not to this side or the 
other, but to salute “ debonairely” all persons she met. She is 
recommended not to let men put their hands into her breasts, or kiss 
her on the mouth, as it might lead to greater familiarities. She was 
not to look at a man too much, unless he were her acknowledged lover; 
and when she had a lover, she was not to boast or talk too much of him. 
She was not to expose her body uncovered out of vanity, as her breast, 
or her legs, or her sides, nor to undress in the presence of men. She 
was not to be too ready in accepting presents from the other sex. The 
ladies are particularly warned against scolding and disputing, against 
swearing, against eating and drinking too freely at table, and against 
getting drunk, the latter being a practice from which much mischief 
might arise. A lady was not to cover her face when she went in 
public, as a handsome face was made to he seen, and it was not good 
manners to remain with the face covered before a gentleman of rbnk. 
An exception, however, is made in. the case of ugly or deformed faces, 
which might be c!$ered. There w^s anolher%xception to the counsel 
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just mentioned. “ A lady who is pale-faced, or has not a good smell, 
* ought to breakfast eaily in the morning ; for good wine gives a very 
good colour; and she who eats and drinks well must heighten her 
colour.” One who has bad breath is recommended to eat aniseed, 
fennel, and cumin to her breakfast, and to avoid breathing in people’s 
faces. A lady is to be very attentive to her behaviour in church, rules 
for which are given. If she could sing, she was to do so when asked, 
and not require too much pressing. Ladies are further recommended 
to keep their hands clean, to cut their nails often, and not to suffer 
them to grow beyond the finger, or to harbour dirt. In passing other 
people’s houses, ladies were not to look into them ; “ for a person often 
does things privately in his house, which he would not wish to be seen, 
if any one should come before his door.” For this reason, too, when 
a lady went into another person’s house, she is recommended to cough 
at the entrance, or to speak out loud, so that the inmates might not 
he taken by surprise. The directions for a lady’s behaviour at table 
arc very particular. “Ill eating, yon must avoid much laughing or 
talking. If you eat with another (*'.& in the same plate, or of the same 
mess), turn the nicest hits to him, and do not go picking out the finest 
and largest for yourself, which is not courteous. Moreover, no one 
should eat greedily a choice bit which is too large or too hot, for fear 
of choking or burning herself. .... Each time you drink, wipe your 
mouth well, that no grease may go into tire wine, which is very un- 
pleasant to the person who drinks after you. But when you wipe your 
mouth for drinking, do not wipe your eyes or nose with the table-cloth, 
and avoid spilling from your mouth, or greasing your hands too much.” 
The lady is further, and particularly, recommended not to utter falsehoods. 
The remainder of the poem consists of directions in making love and 
receiving the addresses of suitors. The “ Book ” of the Chevalier de 
la Tour-Landry contains instructions for young ladies, in substance 
very much like these, but illustrated by stories and examples. 

The chamber-maidens also went abroad, like the young sons of 
gentlemen ; but female servants who came as strangers appear' not in 
general to have been well regarded, and they probably were, or were 
considered as, a lower class. The circumstance of their having left the 
country where they were known, was looked upon as friim fade evi- 
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deuce that their conduct had brought them into discredit thcic. The 
author of the “ Mdnagier do Paris ” advises his daughter never to take 
any such chambri'eres , without having first sent to make strict inquiries 
about them in the paits fiom whence they came. This same eaily 
miter on domestic economy divides the seivants, who, in a huge 
household, weie very numeious, into three classes : those who were 
employed on a sudden, and only for a ceitain work, with regard to 
whom the principal caution given is to bargain with them for the price 
of their labour before they begin \ those who were employed for a 
certain time in a particular description of work, as tailors, shoemakers, 
butchers, and others, who always came to woik in the house on materials 
belonging to the master of the house, or harvest-men, &c., in the 
country ; and domestic servants who were hired by the year. These 
fatter were expected to pay an absolutely passive obedience to the loid 
and lady of the household, and to those set in authority by them. 
The lady of the house had the especial charge of the female servants, 
and the “ Mdnagier ” contains rather minute directions as to her house- 
keeping duties. She was to require of the maid-servants, “ that early 
in the morning the entrance to your hostel, that is, the hall, and the 
0 titer places by which people enter and stop in the hostel to converse, 
be swept and made clean, and that the footstools and covers of the 
benches and forms be dusted and shaken, and after this that the other 
chambeis be in like manner cleaned and arranged for the day.” They 
were next to attend to and feed all die “ chamber animals,” such as pet 
dogs, cage birds, &c. The next thing to be done was to portion out to 
each servant her or his work for the day. At midday the servants were 
to have their first meal, when they were to be fed plentifully, but “only 
of one meat, and not of several, or of any delicacies ; and give them 
only one kind of drink, nourishing but not heady, whether wine or 
other j and admonish them to eat heartily, and to drink well and plen- 
tifully, for it is right that they should eat all at once, without sitting too 
long, and at one breath, without reposing on their meal, or halting, or 
leaning with their elbows on the table ; and as soon as they begin to 
talk, or to rest on theit elbows, make them rise, and lemove the table.” 
After their “second labour)* 1 and on feast-days, the servants weie to 
, have another, apparently a lighter* repast, and lastly, in the eyefting 
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(cm ves$re), they were to have another abundant meal, like their dinner, 
and then, “ if the season required it,” they were to be “ warmed and 
made comfortable.” The lady of the house was then, by herself or a 
deputy on whom she could depend, to see that the house was closed, 
and to lake charge of the keys, that nobody could go out or come in ; 
and then to have all the fires carefully “ covered," and send all the 
servants to bed, taking care that they put out their candles properly, to 
prevent the risk of fire. In the English poem of the “ Seven Sages,” 
printed by Weber, the Emperor is described as going to his chamber, 
after the time of locking windows and gates — 

Whan men leke wiudowe and gate, 

Themparour com to chambie late. — Weber, in. 60. 

And it appears from a tale in the same collection, that the doors and 
windows were unlocked at daybreak — 

Tho (w/ie») the day dnwen gan, 

Awai stal the yonge man ; 

Men trnlclc dole and windowe. — Ibid., p. 87. 

There was another duty performed by the ladies in the mediaeval 
household, which was a very important one in an age of turbulence, and 
must not be overlooked — they were both nurses and doctors. Medical 
men were not then at hand to be consulted, and the sick ov wounded 
man was handed over to the care of the mistress of the house aud her 
maidens. The readers of Chaucer will remember the medicinal know- 
ledge displayed by Dame Pertelot in the “ Nonnes-Presle’s Tale.” 
Medicinal herbs were grown in every garden, and were dried or made 
intq decoctions, and kept for use. In the early romances we often 
meet with ladies who possessed plants and other objects which pos- 
sessed the power of miraculous cures, and which they had obtained in 
some mysterious manner. Thus, in the Carlovingian romance of 
“ Gaufrey,” when Robastre was so dangerously wounded that there 
remained no hope of his life, the good wife of tire traitor Grifon under- 
took to cure him, “ And she went to a coffer and opened it, and took 
out of it a herb which has so great virtue that whoever takes it will be 
relieved from all harm. Sbe pounded and mixed it in a mortar, and 
then came to Robastre and gave it him. It had no Sooner passed his 
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throat than he was as sound as an apple ” (“ Gaufrey/’ p. 119), So in 
“ Fierabras ” (p. 67), the Saracen Princess Floripas had in her chambei 
the powerful “ mandeglore ” (mandrake), which she applied to the 
wounds of Oliver, and they were instantly healed. Tn the u Roman de 
la Violette” (p. 104), when Geiait, despeiately wounded, is canied 
into the castle, the maiden who was lady of it took him into a chamber, 
and there took off his armour, and undressed him, and put him to bed. 
They examined all his wounds, and applied to them ointments of great 
efficacy, and under this treatment he soon recovered. In the English 
romance of “ Amrs and Amiloun,” when Srr Amiloun is discovered 
struck with leprosy, the wife of his friend Amis takes him into her 
chamber, strips him of all his clothing, bathes him herself, and then 
puts him to bed — 

Into hit chaumbct she can him lede, 

And kest of ttl hrs povei wede (floor clothes), 

And ballred Ins bodr al bate ; 

And to a bedde switlie (quickly) him brought. 

With clothes itclie and wele ywrought ; 

Ful blithe of lum tllai rvaie — Wilier, li, 459. 

To the knowledge of medicines was too often added another knowledge, 
that of poisons — a science which was canied to a great degree of per- 
fection in the Middle Ages, and of which there were regular professors. 
The practice of poisoning was, indeed, employed to a frightful extent, 
and it appears, from a variety of evidence, that women were commonly 
agents in it. 

A great part of the foregoing remarks apply exclusively to the aristo- 
cratic portion of society, which included all those who had the right to 
become knights. Through the whole extent of this class of society 
one blood was believed to run, which was distinguished from that of all 
other classes by the title of 11 gentle blood." The pride of gentle blood, 
which was one of the distinguishing characteristics of feudalism, was very 
great in the Middle Ages. It was believed that the mark of this blood 
could never disappear ; and many of the mediaeval stories turn upon the 
circumstance of a child of gentle blood having been stolen or abandoned 
in its earlier infancy, and bred up, without any knowledge of its origin, 
as a peasant among peasants, of as a burgher among buighers, but dis- 
playing, as it grew towards manhood, by its conduct, the unmistakable 
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proofs of its gentle origin, in spite of education and example. The 
burgher class — the merchant or tradesman, or the manufacturer — appear 
always as money-getting and money-saving people, and individuals often 
became very rich. This circumstance became a temptation, on the one 
hand, to the aiistocrat, whose tendency was usually, through his prodi- 
gality, to become poor, and, on the other, to the lich man of no blood, 
who sought to buy aristocratic alliances by his wealth; and intermarriages 
between the two classes were not very unfrequent. In most cases, at 
least in the romances and stories, it was an aristocratic young lady who 
became united with a wealthy merchant, and it was usually a stroke of 
selfish policy on the part of the lady’s father. In the fabliau of the 
“ Vilain Mire” (Baibaran, ii. i), — the ongm of Molihe’s “Mddecin 
malgrd lui,” — and in one or two other old stories, the aristocratic young 
lady is married to an agriculturist. Marriages of this description are 
represented as never being happy ; the husband has no sympathy for 
his wife’s gentility, and, according to the code of “ chivalry,” the lady 
was perfectly justified in being unfaithful to her husband as often as she 
liked, especially if she sinned with men who were superior to him in 
blood. 

It was common for the burgher class to ape gentility, even among 
people of a lower order ; for the great merchant was often superior in 
education and in intelligence, as he was in wealth, to the great majority 
of the aristocratic class. In Chaucer, even the wife of the miller 
aspired to the aristocratic title of madame — 

Ther duiste no wight clepe { call) hir but madame. — Cant. Tala, 1 . 3954. 

And in speaking of the wives of various burghers who joined in the 
pilgrimage, the poet lemarks — 

It is right fair for to be clept (called) madame. — Mid., I. 37S. 

The burghers also cherished a number of servants and followers in their 
household, or mesnie. In the fabliau of “ La Borgoise d’Orliens,” the 
mesnie of the burgher, who is not represented as a person of wealth or 
distinction, consists of two nephews, a lad who carried water, three 
chamber-maidens, a niece, two pautoniers, and a ribald, and these were 
all harboured in the hall. The pautonier was only another name for 
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the ribald, or perhaps it vra.3 a sub-class or division of the infamous 
class who lived practically upon the society of Lhe Middle Ages, Even 
the ordinaiy agriculturist had his rnsnie. 

What I have said of the great dissoluteness and immmality of the 
aristocratic class applies more especially to the households of the gi eater 
barons, though the same spirit must have spiead itself far through the 
whole class. The aristocratic class was itself divided into two classes, 
or lather two ranlcs, — the great barons, and the knights and lesser 
landholder, and the division between these two classes became wider, 
and the latter more absolutely independent, as the power of feudalism 
declined. These latter were the origin of that class which in moie 
modem times has been known by the title of the old country gentleman. 
As far as we can judge fiom what we know of them, I am led to think 
that this class was the most truly dignified, and in general the most 
moial poilion of mediaeval society. There is abundant evidence that 
the tone of moiality m the burgher and agiicultuial classes was not 
high j and the whole tenor of medweval popular and historical liteiature 
can. leave no doubt on our minds that in the Middle Ages the clergy 
weie the great corruptois of domestic virtue among both these classes. 
The character of the women, as described in the old satirists and stoiy- 
tellers, as well as in records of a still moie strictly tiuthful character, 
was very low, and, in the towns especially, they aie described as spend- 
ing much of their time in the taverns, drinking and gossiping. Of 
course there were everywhere — and, it is to be tiusted, not a few — 
bright exceptions to this general character. 
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Occupations out of Doors . — The Pleasure-Garden — The Love of Flowers, 
and the Fashion of making Garlands. — Formalities of the Promenade. 
— Gardening in the Middle Ages. 

H UMBOLDT, in his “Cosmos," has dwelt on the taste foi the 
beauties of nature which has pievailed among various peoples, 
and at different periods of the world’s history, but he appears to me to 
have by no means appreciated or done justice to the force of this senti- 
ment among our forefathers in the Middle Ages, and, perhaps I may say, 
especially in. England. In our ancient popular poetiy the mention of 
the season of the year at which an event happens generally chaws 
from the poet some allusion to the charms of nature peculiar to it, to 
the sweetness of the flowers, the richness of the fruit, or the harmony 
of the song of birds. In some of the early romances, each new division 
of tire poem is introduced by an allusion of this hind. Thus, at the 
opening of what the editor calls the first chapter of the second part of 
the romance of “ Richard Coeur-de Lion,” the poet tells us how it — 

Meiye is> in llie tyme of May, 

Whenne foulis synge in hei layj 

Flout ea on appyl-tieea anil peiye (pea>-trei ) ; 

Smale foules synge meiye. 

Ladyes strowe heie liouies ( chambers ) 

“Willi lede loses and lylye flowres ; 

Giet joye is in futh (grove) and lake. — Weber, iu 149. 

Such interruptions of the narrative are frequent in the long romance of 
“Alexander’’ (Alexander the Great), and are always expressive. Thus, 
on one occasion the poet tells us, abruptly enough, how — 

Whan com lipeth in every steode [place), 

Muiy ( pleasant ) it is in feld and hyde [meadow). — Ibid,, i. 24. 
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And again, introduced equally abruptly, we aic informed — 

In tyme of heivest meiy it is ynough ; * 

Peies and apples hongetli on bough. 

The bay-mud bloweth mery his home j 
In eveiychc (miry) feldc npe is come j 
The ginpes hongen on the syne , 

Swete is tiesve love and fyne — Webet, p 238. 

When, indeed, we considei the confined and daik chaiactei of most 
of the apartments of the feudal dwelling, we cannot be siupnsed if oui 
mediteval foiefatheis loved the recreations which btoughl them into 
the open air. Castles and countiy mansions had always then gaidens 
and pleasure-giounds, which weie much fiequented by all the diffeient 
branches of the household. The readeis of Chaucer will lemember the 
description of the “ noble ” knight January — 

Amonges other of his honest thinges, 

He had a gardyn walled al with sloon, 

So fan a gaidyn wot I nowhei noon 

It is implied, at least, that this garden was extensive, and — 

i 

This noble knight, this Januaiy the olde, 

Such deyntd hath in it to walk and pi aye, 

That he tvold no Wight suffic beie the keye, 

Save he hmrsclf — Chaucei, " The Mm cha unde's Tale ” 

So, in the curious popular collection of mediaeval sloiies, entitled the 
“ Seven Sages,” we are told of a rich burgess who 

Badde, bilnnden his paleys, 

A fa* gitrdin of nobleys 

Pul of appel-trees, and als (aha) of pine (peai-tiees) , 

Joules songe thennne murie 
Anudewaid that gaidyn fre, 

So wax (green) a pinnote-tre, 

That hadde fair bowes and fiut, 

Thetundex was al Ins dedut (pteasur ’e), 
lie made theiunder a grene bench, 

And drank therundei many a sschench (cupful). 

— Weber, 111. 23. 

And, again, in the same collection of stories, a prudent mother, counsel- 
lmg her daughter, tells her— 

v 

Daughter, thl loygrd (lard) hath a garden, 

A wel fair ympe (jraittfg tree) is tbarin. j 
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A fair liarbeth ( arbour ) hit overspredeth, 

Alle his. solas therinne he ledelh. — IVeier, iii. 69. 

In Chaucer's “Frankeleync’s Talc,” when the lady Dorigen was in want 
of amusement to make her forget the absence of her husband, her fiiends, 
finding that the sea-shore was not sufficiently gay — 

Schope hem for to pleien somwherc elles, 

They leden hire by rivcis and by welies, 

And dee in other places delitables ; 

They dauncen, and they pi ey at dies and tables. 

So on a day, light in the morwe tide, 

Unto a gardeyn that was tiler beside, 

In which that they had made her ordinance 
Of vitaile, and of other puiveance, 

They gon and plaie hem al the longe day : 

And this was on the sixte moiwe of May, 

Which May lrad painted with lus softe schourea 
This gardeyn ful of levcs and of floures. : 

And ciaft of mannes hond so curiously 
Arrayed had this gaideyn of suche pris, 

> As if it were the venay parndis. 

And after dinner gan thay to daunce 
And singe also ; sauf Dorigen alone. 

An important incident in the story here occurs, after which — 

Tho (then's come hir other frendes many on, 

And in the alleyes romed up and down, 

And nothing wist of this conclusioun, 

Bat 6odeynly began to revel newe, 

Til that the brightc sonne had lost his hewe. 

It would be easy to multiply such descriptions as the foregoing, but 
we will only refer to the well-known one at the commencement of the 
"Romance of the Rose,” where the carolling is described with more 
minuteness than usual. There were employed minstrels and “jogelours,” 
and apparently even tumblers, which are thus described in Chaucer’s 
English version : — 

Tho (then) myghtist thou koroles sene, 

And folk daunce and mery bene, 

And made many a faire toumyng 
Upon the grene gras spiingyng. 

There myghtist thou se these fiowtours, 

Mynstrales and eke jogelours. 
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Thai wel io synge dide Ivor peyne, 

Somme son go songes of Loicyne ; 

Foi in Loreyn her notes bee 
Fulle swetter than in this contic. 

There was many a tymbester, 

And saillouris (jumpers 01 tnmbLrs), that I dai wcl&weie 
Coathe (knew) her eiaft fnl p;u fitly, 

The tymbns up ful soLiIly 
They caste and hente fuUe ofte 
Upon a fynger fane and softe, 

That they ne failide never mo. 

Ful fetys damyseles two, 

Ryglit yonge, and fulle of semelyhede, 

In kirtlcs and noon other wede, 

And fane tiessed evciy ttessc, 

Iladde Myithe doon for his noblesse 
Aniydde the karole for to daunce. 

But heioflielh no remembiaunce 
IIoiv dial they daunced queynlly, 

That aon wolde came alle piyvyly 
Agayn that othei, and whan they tveie 
Togidie almost, they thiewe yfeie (m company) 

Iler mouthis so, thaL thoiough her play 
It seined as they ltiste alway. 

To dauncea welle koude they the gise, 

IVhat slmldc I moie to you devyse? 

These lines show us that our forefathers in the Middle Ages had their 
dancing girls, just as they had and still have them in the East j it was 
one ttait of the mixture of Oriental manners with those of Emopc which 
had taken place since the Crusades. 

In these extracts, indeed, we have allusions to the practices of dancing 
and singing, of playing at chess and tables, of drinking, and even of 
dining, in the gardens. Our engraving No. 303, taken from the romance 
of “ Alexander,” in the Bodleian Library, represents a garden scene, in 
which two royal personages are playing at chess. Dancing in the open 
air was a very common recreation, and is not unfrequently alluded to. 
In the Homan de Geste known by the title of “ La Mort de Garin,” 
a large dinner party is given in a garden— 

Les napes metent pnrdeanx uti jardin . — Mori lie Garin, p. 28. 

And, in the “ Roman de Berte ” (p. 4), Charles Martel is represented as 
dining similarly in the garden, at the midsummer season, when the rose 
was in blossom — 

Enlour la saint Je han , que la rose est fleufle. 
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There is an early Latin story of a man who had a cross-grained wife. 
One day he invited some friends to dinner, and set out his table in his 
garden, by the side of a river (fecit povi mensam in fiorto suo propeaquam). 
The lady seated herself by the water-side, at a little distance from the 
table, and cast a very forbidding look upon her husband’s guests ; upon 
which he said to her, “ Show a pleasant countenance to our guests, and 
come nearer the table but she only moved farther off, and nearer the 
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brink of the river, with her back turned to the water. He repeated his 
invitation in a more angry tone, in reply to which, to show her ill-humour, 
she drew farther back, with a quick movement of ill-temper, through 
wljich, forgetting the nearness of the river, she fell into it, and was 
drowned. The husband, pretending great grief; sent for a boat, and 
proceeded up the stream in search of her body. This excited Some 
surprise among his neighbours, who suggested to him that he should go 
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down the stieam, and not up. "Ah ! ” said he, “ you did not know ray 
wife — she did eveiy thing in contiadiction, and I futnly believe that hei 
body has floated against the curtenl, and not with it.” 

Even among the anstociatic class the gaiden was often the place foi 
giving audience and leceivmg fuends In the lomance of "Gann le 
Loheiam/'.a messengei sent to die Count Fromont, one of the gieat 
barons, finds him sitting m a gaiden suirounded by his fiiends — 

Tronva Tiomont seant en un jatdm , 

Lnvnon lvu avoit de ses ainus — Homan de Gann, 1 282. 

A favounte ocaipation of the ladies in the Middle Ages was making 
gailands and chaplets of floweis. In the "Lai d’Anstote" (Barbazan, 
m. ios, 107), King Alexander’s beautiful mistiess is described as de- 
scending eaily in the morning, walking in the gaiden alone, and making 
herself a chaplet of flowers. In 'mothei fabliau, published in Germany 
by Adelbert Kellei, a Saracenic maiden descends fiom her chambei into 
the gaiden, performs her toilette at the fountain theie, and then makes 
herself a chaplet of flowers and leaves, which she puts on her head. So 
Eroehe, in Chaucer’s “ Knight’s Tale ” — 

Iclothed uus eche fiessh. foi to devyse 

Hue yolue heei (yellow han) ■was biowdid m a tiesse 

Byhynde hue bale, a yorde long, I gesse 

And m the gnidya at the sount upnsle (suii-rw) 

Sche walheth up and doun wheel as hue liste , 

Sche gadeieth. flouies, putye whyle and icede. 

To make a ceiteyn geiland foi line heede, 

And as an a angel hevenly sche song. 

A little farther on, Arcyte goes at daybreak into the fields to make him 
a chaplet of the leaves of woodbine or hawthorn, fbr it must be re- 
membered that this takes place in the month of May, which was espe- 
cially the season for wearing garlands, In “ Blonde of Oxford,” Jean 
of Dammartm, seeking his mistiess, finds her in a meadow making 
herself a chaplet of flowers — 

Adont dele chambre s’avanoe, * 

Da 14 . la -nt en 1 prael, 

U el* fauoft to. cap tel *— Blonde of Oxford, p 30. 

Our cut No. 204, taken from a well-known manuscript in the British 
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Museum, of the beginning of the fourteenth century (MS. "Reg, 2 B. vii), 
represents a party of ladies in the garden, gathering floweis, and making 
garlands. The love of flowers, as I have stated in a former chapter, 
seems to have prevailed generally among our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, 
and affectionate allusions to them occur, not un frequently, in the literary 
remains of that early period. Many of our old favourite gar den -floweis 
are, I believe, derived from the Anglo-Saxon gardens. Proofs of a 
similar attachment to flowers might be quoted in abundance from the 
writings of the period subsequent to the entrance of the Normans. The 
wearing of garlands or chaplets of flowers was a common practice with 
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both sexes. In the romantic history of the Eitz-Warines, written in the 
thirteenth century, the hero, in travelling, meets a young knight who, in 
token of his joyous humour, carries a chaplet of flowers on his head. 
In the later English romance of the “ Squyer of Lowe Degree,” when 
the “squyer” was preparing to do his office of carver in the hall — 

There he nraied him in scailet led, 

And set <1 chaplet upon his lied ; 

A belte about his sydes two, 

'Withe brod banes to and fio. 

Walter de Biblesworth talks of ladies dancing the carole, their heads 
crowned with garlands of the blue-bottle flower— 

Mener karole 

Desouz chapeau de blavcrole. — VocaMarief, p. 161. 
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Garlands of flowers were also the common rewards for success in the 
popular games. 

All these enjoyments naturally rendeied the garden a favourite and 
important part of every man’s domestic establishment] during the 
wanner months of the year it was a chosen place of resort, especially 
after dinner. In the romance of u Gaiin le Loherain,” Begues is repre- 
sented as descending fiom his palace, after dinner, to walk with his 
fair wife Beatrice in the garden — 

F,n son palais fu Begues de Belm ; 

Apiis mangier entia en un jaidm, 

Aveuc Ini fu ia belle Biatiis. 

— Soman de Garin, vol. 11. p. 97. 

In another part of the same romance, Begues de Beliu and his barons, 
on rising from the table, went to seek recreation in the fields — 

Quant mangiii out et beu Ji loisir, 

Les napes ostent, et en pros sunt sailli. 

— Ibid., vol. 1. p. 203. 

The manuscript in the British Museum, from which we took our last 
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illustration, furnishes the accompanying representation of a group of 
ladies walking in the garden, and gathering flowers (No, 205). 

In the “ Mdnagier de Baris,” compiled about the yeai 1393, its author, 
addressing his young wife, treats briefly of the behaviour of a woman 
when she is walking out, and especially when passing along the streets 
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of a town, or going to church. “As you go,” he says, “look straight 
before you, with your eyelids low ancl fixed, looking forward to the 
ground, at five toises (thirty feet) before you, and not looking at or 
turning your eyes to roan or woman who may be to your right or left, 
nor looking upwards, nor changing your look from one place to another, 
nor laughing, nor slopping to speak to anybody in the street” (vol. i. 
P- J S)- 

It must be confessed that this is, in some points, rather hard counsel 
for a lady to follow; but it is consistent with the general system of 
formalities of behaviour in the Middle Ages, upon which the ladies 
gladly took their revenge when removed from constraint. When two 
or more persons walked together, it was the custom to hold each other 
by the hands, not to walk arm in arm, which appears to be a very 
modem practice. In the romance of “ Ogier le Danois,” the emperor 
and Ogier, when reconciled, are thus represented, walking in a friendly 
manner hand in hand. The ladies in our last engraving are walking in 
this manner; and in our next (No. 206), — taken from a copy, given in 
M. du Sommerard’s “Album,” from a manuscript in the library of the 
Arsenal at Paris, written and illuminated for a prince of the house of 
Burgundy, in the fifteenth century, — the lords and ladies of a noble or 
princely household are represented as walking out in the same manner. 
It is well known that the court of Burgundy, in the fifteenth century, 
offered the model of strict etiquette. This illustration gives us also a 
very good picture of a street-scene of the period to which it belongs. 
The height of gentility, however, at least, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, seems to have been to hold the lady by the finger only. It 
is in this manner that, in the romance of “ Ogier le Danois,” the hero 
holds the Princess Gloriande — 

Donqucs enmainne le bon Danois Ogier, 

E Glouande, qui / ar le dottle tient. 

—Roman d Ogier , p. no. 

So, in the romance of “ La Violette,” at the festivities given by the 
krog, the guests “ distributed themselves in couples in the hall (?.<?. a 
gentleman with a lady), one taking the other by the finger, and so they 
arranged themselves two and two ” — 


At 
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Quant il oicnt a deduit, 

Par la sale s’acoinsent tuit ; 

Li tins prcnl l’autie par le <loi, 

Si a’arangiereut dot et doi. 

— Roman de la Viohtto, p, to. 


In the curious poem entitled “ La Court de Paradis,” the sainted 
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ladies in heaven are represented as thus wallring and holding each 
other by the finger — 

L’une tint l’autre par Ies dois. — Barbazan, iii. 139. 

As a mark of great familiarity, twp prinqes, Pepin’s son Charles, and 
tl , the Duke Namles, are represented in the romance of “ Ogier ” as one, 
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Charles, holding his hand on the duke's shoulder, while the duke held 
him by his mantle, as they walked 
along ; they were going to church to- 
gether ; — 

Katies sa main Ii tint desus 1 ’es.panle ; 

Narnles tint lui par Ie mantel de paile. 

— Roman d'Ogter, p. 143. 

It may be remarked that sitting was 
equally a matter of etiquette with walk- 
ing, though we sometimes meet with 
ladies and gentlemen sealed in a manner 
which is anything but ceremonious. In 
the annexed cut (No. 207), taken from 
a manusciipt of the fourteenth century, Na 207 ~ A Blshop PreacWn * 
the reference to which I have unfortunately lost, a number of ladies, 
seated on the ground, and apparently in the open air, are listening to 
the admonitions of an episcopal preacher. 

As I have introduced the subject of the love of our forefathers for 
trees and flowers, some account of gardening in the Middle Ages will 
not be out of place, especially as what has hitherto been written on the 
history of gaidening in England during this early period has been very 
imperfect and incorrect. We have no direct information relating to 
the gardens of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers — in fact, our knowledge is 
limited to a few words gathered from the old vocabularies. The or- 
dinary names for a garden, wyrt-tun and 7 uyrt-geard, a plant-in closure 
and a plant-yard, are entirely indefinite, for the word ivyrt was applied 
to all plants whatever, and perhaps they indicate what we should call 
the kitchen garden. The latter word, which was sometimes spelt ort- 
gcard, orc-geard, and orcyrd , was the origin of our modem orchard, 
which is now limited to an inclosure of fruit-trees. Flowers were pro- 
bably cultivated in the inclosed space round the houses. It would 
appear that the Saxons, before they became acquainted with the Romans, 
cultivated very few plants, if we may judge from the circumstance that 
throughout the Anglo-Saxon period the names by which these were 
known were nearly all ’ derived from the Latin. The leek appears to 
have been the principal table-vegetable among the Anglo-Saxons, as it 
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was among the Welsh; its name, leac, or lai/i, is pure Anglo-Saxon, 
and its importance was considered so much above that of any other 
vegetable, that kac-tun , the leek-gaiden, became the common name for 
the kitchen-garden, and leac-ivcard \ a leek-keepei, was used to designate 
the gardener. The other alliaceous plants wexe considered as so many 
varieties of the leek, and were known by such names as cune-lcac, or 
ynne-leac , supposed to be the onion, and gar-leac , or garlic. Bean is 
also an Anglo-Saxon word, but, singularly enough, the Anglo-Saxons 
seem not 'to have been originally acquainted with peas, for the only 
name they had for them was the Latin piset, and pyse. Even for the 
cabbage tribe, the only Anglo-Saxon name we know is simply the Latin 
brass tea; and the colewort, which was named cared, and cawl-wyrt, was 
derived from the Latin cattUs. So the turnip was called nape, from the 
Latin napus ; and rezdic , or radish, is perhaps from raphanus A Gaidcn 
cresses, paisley, mint, sage, rue, aud other herbs, f were in use, but 
mostly, except the cresses, with Latin names. 

We have long lists of floweiing plants in the Anglo-Saxon vocabularies, 
but as they aie often difficult to identify, and, being chiefly enumerated 
for their medicinal qualities, are mostly wild plants, they throw little 
light on the character of the flower-garden. For the garden rose and 
the lily they used the Roman names rose and lilies the latter appears 
to have been an especially favourite flower among the Anglo-Saxons. 
Among other plants, evidently belonging to the garden, arc southern- 
wood, sutherne-mtdc ; the turnsole or sunflower, called sigel-hwcrfe (the 
gem-turned) or solsact (which is merely the Latin solseqniuni ) ; the violet, 
(clesfre ) ; the marigold, called r ead-clce.fr e ; the gilliflower, Jmit-clmfre; the 
periwinkle, pervincm ; the honeysuckle, hunig-sucle ; the piony, for which 
the Anglo-Saxons had only the Latin word pionia; the daisy, deeges-eage; 

* To show the extreme ignorance which has prevailed on the history of English 
gardening in the Middle Ages, it need only he mentioned that Loudon, “ Encyclo- 
paedia- of Gardening” (edition of 1830), was not aware that the leek had been 
cultivated in England befoie the time of Tusser, the latter half of the sixteenth 
century (p 854); and states that garlic “has been cultivated in this countrysin.ee 
IS48 ” (p. 83s} } end that the radish is “ an annual, a native of China, and was men- 
tioned by Gerard in 1384 “ (p. 846). 

f Loudon (p, 887) was not awate that the cultivation, of sago dated blither back 
than the time of Gerard, who wrote in 1397, and he could trace back to no older date 
“he cultivation of rue. 
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and the laur-beam, vvliich was peihaps the bay-tree rathci than die 
lauiel. 

The chief fiuit of the Anglo-Saxons was undoubtedly the apple } the 
name of which, ceppel, belongs to their language. The tree was called 
an ap aider, and the onfy vaiieties mentioned aie the surmelst apalder , or 
souiing apple-tiee, and the swite apalder, or sweeting apple-Uee. The 
Anglo-Saxons had orchaids containing only apple-trees, to which they 
gave the name of an apulder-tun , or apple-tiee garden; of the fiuit of 
which they made what they called, and wc still call, cider, and which 
they also called ceppel-wiu, or apple-wine. They appear to have received 
the pear from the Romans, as the names pera, a pear, and piriga, a pear- 
tree, were evidently taken from pints. They had also derived from the 
Roman gardens, no doubt, die cherry-tree ( cyrs-treow , or ciris-beam, from 
the Latin cerasus), the peach ( persoc-treom , from persicarias), the mulbciry 
( mor-beam , fiom mortis), the chestnut ( cysten , cyst, or cystel-beatn, from 
castaneus), 1 ' perhaps the almond {magdala-treow, fiom amigdalus), the 
fig {fic-beam, from ficus), and the pine ( pin-tieow , from pintts). The 
small kernels of the pine were used very extensively in the Middle Ages, 
in die same way as olives. W e must add to these the plum ( plum-treow ), 
the name of which is Anglo-Saxon; the medlar, which was known in 
Anglo-Saxon by a very unexplainable name, but one which was piesei ved 
to a comparatively recent period ; die quince, which was called a cod- 
ceple, or bag-apple; the nut ( hnutu ), and the hazel-nut {hecsel-hnutu). 
They called the olive an oil-tree {ale-beam), which would seem to prove 
that they considered its piincipal utility to be for making oil. The vine 
was well known to the Anglo-Saxons ; they called it the win-ireow, or 
wine-tree, its fiuit, winberige, or wine berries, and a bunch of grapes, 
geclystre, a cluster. We find no Anglo-Saxon words for gooseberries or 
currants; but our forefathers were well acquainted with the strawberry 
{strea-berige), and the raspberry, which they called hynd-berige. Perhaps 

* Oui word chestnut ib deiived fiom the Anglo-Saxon cyste-huutu, the nut of the 
cyste-tree. X may remark, on there names of ft uits, that Loudon imagined that the 
peach was “introduced into England about the middle of the sixteenth Century” 
(“ Encyclopedia of Gaidening,” p. 912); and that of the fig, the “first trees Were 
brought over fiom, Italy by Cardinal Pole, in 1525,” He seems to thmk that 
quinces and mulbciries came into this countiy also m the couise of the sixteenth 
century. 
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these last-mentioned fruits, which are known to be natives of lliitain, 
were known only in their wild slate.* 

The eailicst account of an English gaiden is given by Alexander 
Neckam, who flourished in the latter half of the twelfth centuiy, in the 
sixty-sixth chapter of the second book of his treatise De Natum Renim, 
which has been edited by the wiiter of the present volume in the series 
of historical volumes published under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls. He introduces at least one plant, the mandiake, which 
was fabulous, and gives several names which I shall be obliged to leave 
in his original Latin, as, perhaps through corruption of the text, I cannot 
interpret them, but there can be little doubt that it is in general a coirecl 
enumeration of the plants and trees cultivated in a complete English 
garden of the period. “A gaiden,” he says, “should be adorned on 
this side with roses, lilies, the marigold, moils, and mandrakes ; and on 
that side with paisley, cost, fennel, southernwood, coiiander, sage, savery, 
hyssop, mint, rue, dittany, smallage, pellitory, lettuce, ci esses, oriufano , 
and the piony. Let there also be beds (area) enriched with onions, 
leeks, garlic, melons, and scallions (/ unnuihs ). The garden is also en- 
nobled by the cucumber which creeps on its belly, and by the sopoii- 
ferous poppy, as well as by the daffodil and the acanthus. Nor let pot- 
herbs be wanting, if you can help it, such as beets, herb mercury, orache, 
die accdula (sorrel ?), and the mallow. It is useful also to the gardener to 
have anise, mustard, white pepper, and wormwood.” Ncckam then goes 
on to the fruit-trees. “A noble garden,” he says, “ will give you med- 
lars, quinces, the pearmain ( volema ), peaches, pears of St Regie, pome- 
granates, citrons (or lemons), oranges, almonds, dales, and figs.” When 
Neckam speaks of a “ noble garden,” he, of course, speaks of that of a 
great baron or prince, and enumerates fruits of choice, and mostly above 
the common range. Medlars and quinces were formerly held in great 
esteem and much used. I have ventured to interpiet volema as rnean- 

* There is, however, on Anglo-Saxon name of a tiee which I suspect has been 
misinteipieted. The glossaries give “ ranmos, pefe J>oin,” and our lexicogiapheis, 
taking the old sense of the word rhamnus, interpret it, the dog-iose. But in a veiy 
curious glossary of names of plants of the middle of the thirteenth century, pilnled in 
my “Volume of Glossaries,” in which the meaning of the Latin word is given in 
Anglo-Norman and in English, we have “ Romm, grosiler, J>efe-J>om” (p. ri|i). I 
have no doubt that the thefe-thoin was the goosebeny. In the dialect of Norfolk, 
gooseberries are still called theabes. 
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ing the peairruin, which was considered one of the choicest apples, as 
the apple is not mentioned in the list, and as in one of the eaily glossaries 
that meaning is attached to the word. Peaches were, as we have seen, 
known to the Anglo-Saxons ] and in 1276 we find slips of peach-trees 
mentioned in an official record as planted in the king’s garden at West- 
minster. The pear of St Regie was one of the choice kinds of pears 
brought fiom Fiance, and it and several other kinds of peais aie enum- 
erated in the accounts of the Earl of Lincoln’s garden in Plolboin 
(London) in 1296. It is rather surprising that Mr Hudson Turner, in 
his very valuable volume on domestic architecture, where he supposed 
that mala aurea in Neckam’s list weie intended for the golden apples of 
the Hcspeiides, should not have known that the malum aurenm of the 
Middle Ages was the oiange. Pomegranates, citrons, oranges, almonds, 
dates, and figs, are known to have been cultivated in England at differ- 
ent periods, but it is not probable that the fruit came often Lo perfection. 
It may be remarked that Neckam gives a separate chapter to the culti- 
vation of the vine, which belonged to the vineyard, and not to the 
garden. After an enumeration of plants which weie not grown in West- 
ern Europe, Neckam gives a list of others, known for their medicinal 
qualities, some of which can hardly have been planted in a garden, 
unless it belonged to a physician ] although it appears to have been the 
custom to devote a corner of the garden to the medicinal plants most 
in use, in order that they might be ready at hand when wanted. The 
gardenei’s tools in the twelfth century, as enumerated by Neckam in his 
treatise De Utensilibus , were few and simple j he had an axe, or twibill, 
a knife for grafting, a spade, and a pruning-hook. 

John de Garlande lived during the first half of the thirteenth century. 
He was an Englishman, but had established himself as a scholar in the 
University of Paris, so that the description of his garden which he gives 
in his “ Dictionarus ” may be considered as that of a garden in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, which, however, probably differed little from 
a garden in England. It may be considered as the garden of a respect- 
able burgher. “ In Master John’s garden are these plants, sage, parsley, 
dittany, hyssop, celandine, fennel, pellitory, the rose, the lily, jmd the 
violet] and at tho side (i.e. in the hedge), the nettle, the thistle, and fox- 
gloves. His garden also contains medicinal herbs, namely, mercury and 
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the mallow, agrimony, with nightshade, and the marigold.” Master J ohn’s 
gardener had also a garden for his pot-herbs, in which grew borage, leeks, 
garlic, mustard, onions, cibols, and scallions ; and in his shrubbery grew 
pimpernel, mouseare, self-heal, buglos, adder’s- tongue, and “ other herbs 
good for men’s bodies,” * Master John had in his fruit-garden, cherry- 
trees, pear-trees, apple-trees, plum-trees, quinces, medlars, peaches, 
chestnuts, nuts, walnuts, figs, and grapes. Walter de Bibblosworth, 
writing in England towards the close of the thirteenth century, enum- 
erates as the principal fruit-trees in a common garden, apples, pears, and 
cherries — 

Pomere, perere, e cercccr j 

and adds the plum-tree {primer), and the quince-tree [coingner). 

The cherry, indeed, appears to have been one of the most popular of 
fruits in England during the medireval period. The records of the time 
contain purchases of cheny-trees for the king’s garden in Westminster 
in 1238 and 1277, and cherries and cherry-trees are enumerated in 
all the glossaries from the times of the Anglo-Saxons to the sixteenth 
century. The Earl of Lincoln had cherry-trees in his garden in Holborn 
towards the close of the thirteenth cenlpry, and during the same century 
we have allusions to the cultivation of the cherry in other parts of the 
kingdom. The allusions to cherries in the early poetry are not at all 
Unfrequent, and they were closely mixed up with popular manners and 
feelings. It appears to have been tbe custom, from a rather early period, 
to have fairs or feasts, probably in the cherry-orchards, during the period 
that the fruit was ripe, which were called cherry-fairs, and sometimes 
cherry-feasts j and these are remembered, if they do not still exist, in our 
great cherry districts, such as Worcestershire and Kent They were brief 
moments of great gaiety and enjoyment, and the poets loved to quote 
them as emblems of die transitory character of all worldly things. In 
the latter pari of the fourteenth century, the poet Gower, speaking of 
the teachers of religion and morality, says — 

They prechen us in audience 

That no man schalle his soule empeyre ( unfair ■), 

For alle is but a cherye-fayve. 


* It may be well to remark, once for all, that it is almost impossible to identify 
fome of these mediaeval names of plants. 
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And the same writer again — 

Sumlyme I diawe into memoyie, 

How soiow may not ever laste, 

And s>o comelli hope in at laste, 

Wlmn T non olhei foods Inowe ; 

And that cnduicth but a thiowe, 

Ryght os it weie a chery fesle. 

So again, under the reign of Henry IV., about the year 141 r, Occleve, 
in his poem “ De regimine principum,” recently printed for the Rox- 
burghe Club, says (p. 47) — 

Thy lyfe, my sone, is but a chery-feire. 

During the remainder of the fifteenth century, the allusions to the 
cherry-fairs are very frequent.* Yet in face of all this, and still more 
abundant evidence, Loudon (“ Encyclopaedia of Gardening,” edition of 
1850) says, “Some suppose that the cherries introduced by the Romans 
into Biitain were lost, and that they were re-introduced in the time of 
Henry VIII. by Richard Haines (it should be Hanis), the fruiterer to 
that monarch. But though we have no proof that cherries were in 
England at the lime of the Norman Conquest, or for some centuries after 
it, yet Warton has proved, by a quotation from Lydgate, a poet who 
wrote about or before 1415, that tire hawkers in London were wont to 
expose cherries for sale, in the same manner as is now done early in the 
season.” 

To turn from the fruit-garden to the flower-garden, modem writers 
have fallen into many similar mistakes as to the supposed recent date of 
the introduction of various plants into this country. Loudon, for in- 
stance, says that we owe the introduction of die gilliflower, or clove-pink 
(dianthus caryophyllus), to the "Flemings who took refuge on our shores 
from tire savage persecutions of the Duke of Alva in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century ; whereas this flower was certainly well known, 
under the name of gillofres, ages before. Roses, lilies, violets, 
and periwinkles, seem to have continued to be the favourite garden- 
flowers. A manuscript of the fifteenth century in the British Museum 
(MS. Sloane, No. 1201), furnishes us with a list of plants then considered 

necessary for a garden, arranged first alphabetically, and then in classes, 

) 

* Tor many references, the reader is referred to HalliwelPs “ Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial ‘Words,” under the word Cherry-Fair, 
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of which I will heie give veibalim the latter pait, as the best illustialion of 
the mediaeval notion of a gaidcn, and as being, at the same tunc, a veiy 
complete h&t. Aftci the alphabetical list, the maiiuscupt goes on — 

Of the same herbes for potage. 

Borage, langdebefe (i), vyolettes, malowcs, maicuiy, daundelyoun, avencc, 
myntes, sauge, paicely, goldes (2), mageioum, (3), ffenelle, caiawey, led 
neltylle, oculus Chnsti (4), daysys, chcivclle, lekez, colewoites, lapez, tynie, 
cyves, betes, alysaundie, letyse, betayne, columbyne, allia, aslialogya 
lolunda, astralogia longa, basillieam (5), dylle, deteyne, heitestong, ladiche, 
■white pyper, cabagez, sedewale, spynaebe, colutundre, ffoothistylle (6), orage, 
cai tabus, lympens, nepte, clarey, pacience. 

Of the same herbes for sauce. 

Hcrtestongc, sorclle, pelytory, pelytoiy of spayne, deteyne, vyolettes, 
parcely, myntes. 

Also, of the same herbes for the coppe. 

Cost, costmary, sauge, isope, lose maiy, gyllofie, goldez, daiey, mage- 
roum, me. 

Also, of the same herbes for a salade. 

Buddus of stanmaiche (7), vyoleltc flourez, paiccly, led myntes, syves (8), 
cresse of Boleyne, purselane, lamsons, calamyntes, pumerose buddus, dayscs, 
lapounses, daundelyoun, rokettc, red nettelle, boiage flotuez, cioppus of icd 
ffenelle, selbestiyve, chykynwede. 

Also , herbes to sty lie (distil), 

Endyve, red rose, rose maiy, diagans (9), skabiosc, ewfiacc(io), wermode, 
mogwede, beteyne, wylde tansey, sauge, isope, eisesmart. 

Also, herbes for savottr and beauti, 

Gyllofre gentyle, mageioum gentyle, biasyle, palma Christi, stycadosc, 
meloncez, aicachaffe, sealacely (11), philyppendula (12), pppy loyalle, ger- 
maundie, cowsloppus of Jerusalem, verveyne, dylle, scynt Maic, garlek. 

Also, rotyS (roots) ./or a gardyne. 

Parsenepez, tumepez, radyche, kaiettes, galyngale, eiyn gez (13), safftone. 

Also, for an herbere, 

Vynes, rosers, lylds, thewbenes (14), almondez, bay-trese, gouides, date- 
trese, peche-Uese, pyneappulle, pyany romam, rose campy, cartabus, seliane, 
columbyne gentyle, elabre. 


(r) Buglos. (2) The coin-mangold. (3) hlaijoiam. (4) Claiy. (5) Basil, (6) 
Probably sowthistle, although it is placed undei the leltei P m the alphabetical list, 
( 7 ) The plant Alexander, (8) Cives. (9) The heib serpentine, (10) Eyebright 
(11) Bettci known as Solomon’s seal, (12) Di op wort. (13) Imagoes. (14) Goose- 
hemes? See befoie, p. 30S, 
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The processes of gaidcning wcic simple and easy, and the gaidenei’s 
skill consisted clnedy in the knowledge of the seasons for sowing and 
planting ditfeient heibs and tiees, and of the astiological circumstances 
under which these processes could be performed most advantageously. 
The gieat ambition of the mediaeval hoiticullunst was to excel in the 
vanous mysteries of giafting, and he entcitained theories on this subject 
of the most visionaiy chaiactei, many of which weie founded on the 
wiilmgs of the ancients j for the mediaeval theoiists were accustomed to 
select fiom the doctiines of antiquity that which was most visionaiy, 
and it usually became still more visionaiy m theii hands. Two English 
treatises on gardening wei e cuircnt in the fifteenth century, one founded 
upon the Latrn treatise of Palladius, and entitled “ Godfrey upon 
Palladia do Agricultma,” the other by Nicholas Bollaide, a monk of 
Westminster — the monks were great gardeneis. These treatises occur 
not rmfiequently in manuscripts, and both aie found in the British 
Museum, in the Sloane MS., No. 7. An abridgment of them was edited 
by Mr Halliwell, from the Porkington manusenpt, in a collection of 
“ Early English Miscellanies,” piinted foi the Warton Club. In these 
treatises, cheny-liees appear to have been more than any others the 
subjects of experiment, and to have been favourite stocks for grafting. 
Among the receipts given in these treatises, we may mention those foi 
making cherries glow without stones, and other fruit without cores ; for 
making the fruit of tiees bear any colour you like ; for making old tiees 
young ; for making sour fruit sweet ; and “ to have grapes lipe as soon 
as peais or cherries.” This was to be biought about by grafting the 
vine on a cherry-tiee, according to the following duections, the spelling 
of which I modernise : — “ Set a vine by a cherry till it grow, and at 
the beginning of February when time is, make a hole through the 
cheiry-tree at what height thou wilt, and draw through the vine bianch 
so that it fill the hole, and shave away the old baik of the vine as much 
as shall be in tire hole, and put it in so that the part shaven fill the hole 
full, and let it stand a year till they be ‘ souded 1 together, then cut 
away the root end of the vine, and lap it with clay round about, and 
keep it so after other graftings afoiesaid.” This is fiom Nicholas 
BoUarde, Godfrey upon Palladius tells us how “ to have many loses. 
Take the hard pepins that he right lipe, and sow them in February or 
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Match, and when they spring, water them well, and aftei a yeai com- 
plete thou mayest transplant them ; and if thou wilt have timely (cmly) 
roses, delve about the loots one 01 two handbreadths, and water then 
scions with waim water ; and for to keep them long, put them in honey- 
combs.” According to the receipts edited by Mr Halliwell, “ If thou 
■wilt that in the stone of a peach-apple (this was the ordmaiy name foi 
a peach) be found a nut-keinel, graft a spnng (spiout) of a peach-tiee 
on the stock of a nut-tree. Also a peach tiee shall bung foith pome- 
granates, if it be spiong (sprinkled) ofltimes with goat’s milk thiee 
days when it beginnelh to flower. Also the apples of a peach-tree 
shall wax red, if its scion be giafted on a playne tiee.” Such were the 
intellectual vagaries of “ supeistitious cld.” 

Peaches aie fiequeutly mentioned among the fruit of the thiiteenlh 
and fouiteenth centuries ; but nectarines or apricots aie not met with 
befoie the fifteenth centuiy. The l&itci was called in old English by 
their Fiench name of abricots, and subsequently, and still more fre- 
quently, apiicocks. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


Amusements. — Performing-Bears — Hawking and Hunting. — Riding . — 
Carnages. — Travelling, — Tuns and Taverns. — Hospitality. 

D URING the period of which we ate treating, the same tough 
sports were in vogue among the uneducated classes that had 
existed for ages befote, and which continued for ages after. Many of 
these were trials of strength, such as wiestling and thiowing weights, 
with archery, and other exetcises of that dcsciiption ; others wete of a 
less civilised character such as cock-fighting and bear and bull baiting. 
These latter were favounte amusements, and there was scarcely a town 
or village of any magnitude which bad not its bull-ring. It was a muni- 
cipal enactment in all towns and cities that no butchei should be allowed 
to kill a bull until it had been baited. The bear was an animal in gieat 
favoui in the Middle Ages, and was not only used for baiting, but was 
tamed and taught vaiious performances, I have already, in a foimer 
chapter, given an example of a 
dancing-bear under the Anglo- 
Saxons ; the accompanying cut 
(No. 208) is anothci, taken fiom 
a manuscript of the beginning of 
the thirteenth centuiy, in the 
British Museum (MS. Aiundel, 

No. 91). 

I fear the fact cannot be con- No so8 —A Dancing-Beat, 

cealed that the ladies of foimer 

days assisted not unfrequently at these rough and unfetninine pastimes. 
There can be no doubt that they were customary spectators of tile 
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baiting of bulls and bears. Heniy VlII.’s two daughters, Mary and 
Elizabeth, witnessed this coarse amusement, as we aie assuicd by con- 
temporary wiiteis, with great satrsfaction. The scene lepiesented in 
our cut No. 209, which is copied from one of the carved seats, of the 
fourteenth centmy, in Gloucester Cathedral, is chiefly remarkable foi 



No 209 — Baiting the Bear 


the small degree of energy — the quiet dignity, in fact-displayed by the 
actors in it. 

Hawking and hunting, especially the foimer, weie the favourite re- 
creations of the upper classes. Hawking was considered so honourable 
an occupation, that people were in the custom of carrying the hawk on 
then lists when they walked or rode out, when they visited or went to 
public assemblies, and even in church, as a mark of their gentility. In 
the illuminations we not unfrequently see ladies and gentlemen sealed 
in conversation, bearing their hawks on their hands. Theie was gener- 
ally a perche in the chambei expicssly set aside for the favourite bird, 
on which he was placed at night, or by clay when the other occupations 

of its possessor rendered it inconvenient to 
carry it on the hand. Such a fterche, with 
the hawk upon it, is represented in our cut 
No. 2x0, taken from a manuscript of the 
romance of “ Meliadus,” of the fourteenth 

No. aio— A Hawk oa, M Ard*. centay (MS . Addit> the British Museum, 
No. 12,224). Hawking was in some respects a complicated science; 
numerous treatises were written to explain and elucidate it, and it was 
submitted to strict laws. Much knowledge and skill weie shown in 
choosing the hawks, and in breeding and training them, and the value 
of a well-chosen and well-trained bird was considerable. When carried 
about by its master or mistress, the hawk was held to the hand by a 
strap of leather or silk, called a.jetse, which was fitted to the legs of the 
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bird, and passed between the fingcis of the hand. Small bells weie also 

attached to theii legs, one on each. The 

accompanying cut (No. 211), fiom a mami- 

senpt m the Bibhothhque Nationale at Paris 

(No. 6956), repicsents the falconer or keepei {/[ 

of the hawks holding in one hand what ap- VilYlr^p 

peais to be the jesse ; he has a bud in his jj » 

right hand, while another is peiched on a 1 / ^ 

shoit post, which is often alluded to in the III /II I) U) 

dnections for bleeding hawks. The falconer /ULMJtr 

weais hawks’ gloves, which weie made ex- 

piessly to piotect the hands against the No MI _ Haw ic 5 and their Kcepm. 
bud’s talons. 

Hawking was a favouiitc recieation with the ladies, and in the illumi- 
nated manuscripts they often figme in scenes of tins kind. Sometimes 
they aie on foot, as in the gioup lepiesented m our cut No. 213, taken 






No aia — I/ulies Hawking 

fiom a manuscupt in the British Museum (MS. Reg. 2 B. \ii.) One 
lady has let go her hawk, which is in the act of striking a heron ; the 
other retains hei hawk on her hand. The latter, as will be seen, is 
hooded. Each of the ladies who possess hawks has one glove only — 
the liawk's glove ; the other hand is without gloves. They took with 
them, as shown here, dogs in couples to start the game. The dogs used 
for this purpose were spaniels, and the old tieatise on domestic affaiis 
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entitled “Le Mcnagiei de Pans,” gives paiticulai directions foi choos- 
ing them In the illuminations, hawking paities aie moie frequently 
repiesented on hoiseback than on foot, and often theie is a mix t uie of 
ndeis and pedestrians The tieatise just lefened to dnects that the 
liotsc foi hawking should be a low one, easy to mount and dismount, 
and veiy quiet, that he may go slowly, and show no lestivencss Hawk- 
ing appears to have commenced at the beginning of August , and until 
the middle of that month it was confined almost entirely to paitudges 
Quails, v\ e aie told, came in the middle of August, and from that time 
forvvaid eveiythmg seems to have been considered game that came to 
hand, foi when other buds fail, the ladies are told that they may hunt 
fieldfaies, and even jays and magpies. Septembei and October weie 
the busiest hawking months 

Hawking was, indeed, a favourite diveision with the ladies, and they 
not only accompanied the gentlemen to this spoit, but frequently en- 
gaged m it alone The hawking of the ladies, however, appeals to have 
been especially that of heions and watei fowl, and this was called going 
to the uvei (cillet en itvtbe), and was veiy commonly pui sued on foot 
It may be mentioned that the fondness of the ladies foi the diveision of 
hawking is alluded to in the twelfth century by John of Sahsbuiy The 
hawking on the nvei, indeed, seems to have been that particulai blanch 
of the spoit which gave most pleasuie to all classes, and it is that which 
is especially repiesented in the diawmgs in the Anglo-Saxon inanu- 
scupts Hogs were commonly used in hawking to louse the game m 
the samf manner as at the present day, but m hawking on the rivei, 
where dogs were of couise less effective, other means were adopted 
In a manuscript already quoted m the pi esent chapter (MS Reg 2 B 
vu ), of the beginning of the fourteenth centuiy, a group of ladies hawk- 
ing on the banks of a river are accompanied by a man, peihaps the fal- 
coner, who makes a noise to louse the water-fowl. Our cut No 2x3 is 
taken from a veiy mteiesting manuscript of the foui teenth centuiy, made 
for the monastery of St Bartholomew, in Smithfield, and now pieseived 
m the library of the British Museum (MS Reg 10 E iv ) , it is pait of 
a scene in which ladies are hawking on a livei, and a female is lousing 
the water-fowl with a tabor l}ie fountain is one of those conventional 
objects by which the mediaeval artist indicated a spring, 01 running 
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is copied m oui cut No 214 This scene is ralhei cuuously lllustiated 
by an anecdote told by an old chiomder, Ralph de Diceto, of a man 



No ai4 — Following the Hawk 

who went to the river to hunt teal with his hawk, and roused them 
with “what is Called by the nvei -hawkers a tabor” * The tending of 
the hawks used m these diversions was no slight occupation in the 

* “Quidam juvems de domo donum Lundomensis tpiscopi, spmtum babens in 
avibits cosli ludeie, nisum sulun dociul ceicellas aiTectue piopensius It&que ;uxta 
somtnra lllms instiumenti quod a upatonbus vocntui tabw , subito cercella qnredam 
alaium remigio permcitui evolavit Nisus autem lllusus lnpum quondam. nanteia in 
loots sub undis cnspantibus intercept, imn&il, et cepit, et supei spatium slqil visum 
est xl pedumse cum nova pr«da lecepit ” — Rad de Dtccto, ap jbtetm Stupteres, 
col 666 
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medimval household, and was the subject of no little study j they weie 
cheiished with the utmost care, and earned about familiarly on the 
wiist in all places and under all soits of cncumstances. It was a com- 
mon practice, indeed, to go to church with the hawk on the wiist 
One of the eaily Fiench poets, Gnces de la Bmgne, who wiote a melii- 
cal tieatise on hunting m the middle of the fourteenth centuiy, advises 
his leaders to cairy their hawks with them wheievei theie were as- 
semblies of people, whethei m chinches 01 elsewheie — 

L& oil les gens sont amasses, 

Soil en l'dglise, ou autie pait 

This is explained more fully by the authoi of the “ Mdnagici de Paiis” 
(vol. ii. p. 296), who wiote especially for the instiuction of the female 
membeis of his family “At this point of falconry,” lie says, “it is ad- 
visable moie than evci to hold the hawk on the wiist, and to cairy it to 

the pleadings (comts of justice), and 
among people to the chuiches, and 
/3i i n othei assemblies, and in the 

sheets, and to hold it day and night 
as continually as possible, and somc- 
Mn/' 1 li times to peich it in tlie sheets, that 

I Ji/ it may sec people, hoises, caits, 

I I dogs, and become acquainted with 

If ' l all tilings And sometimes, 

//} |J in the house, let it be perched on 

" the dogs, that the dogs may sec it, 
and it them.” It was thus that the 

No 015 —A Lady and hei Hawks 

practice of carrying a hawk on the 
wiist became a distinction of people of gentle blood. The annexed 
engiavmg (No. 2x3), taken horn the same manuscript last quoted (MS. 
Reg. 10 E. iv.), represents a lady tending her hawks, which are seated 
on their “ perche.” 

The author of the “M&iagier de Paiis,” a little faither on than the 
place last quoted (p. 3X1), goes on to say, “At the end of the month of 
September, and after, when hawking of quails and paitridges is over, 
and even in winter, you may hands at magpies, at jackdaws, at teal, 
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which aie in rivei, oi olheis, ... at blackbuds, thrashes, jays, and wood- 
cocks, and for tins purpose you may cairy a bow and a bolt, in oidei 
that, when the blackbird takes sheltei m a bush, and daie not quit 
it for the hawk which hoveis ovei and watches it, the lady 01 damsel 
who knows how to shoot may kill it with the bolt.” The manuscript 
which has furnished us with the preceding illustrations gives us the 
accompanying sketch (No. 216) of a lady shooting with hei bolt, or 



No aid.— L idles Shooting Rabbits 

boujon (as it was termed in French), — an arrow with a large head, for 
striking birds ; but in this instance she is aiming not at buds, but at 
rabbits. Archery was also a favomite recieation with the ladies in the 
Middle Ages, and it no doubt is in itself an extremely good exercise, 
in a gymnastic point of view. The fair shooters seem to have 




No 217 —The Lady kt the Rabbit-Warren. 

employed bolts more frequently than the sharp-headed arrows ; but 
theie is no want of examples in the illuminated manuscripts, in 
which females are represented as using the sharp-headed arrow* and 
sometimes they are seen shooting at deer. This custom pievailed 
during a long peiiod, and is alluded to not unfrequently at so late a 
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date as the sixteenth century. We learn from Leland s ,f Collectanea ” 
(vol. iv. p. 278), that when the Princess Margaret, daughter of Heniy 
VII., was on her way to Scotland, a hunting-party was got up for her 
in the park at Alnwick, and that she killed a buck with an arrow. 
Similar feats were at times performed by Queen Elizabeth; but she 
seems to have preferred the cross-bow to tire long-bow. The scene 
represented in our cut No. 217 is from the same manuscript; the 
relative proportions of the dog and the labbit seem to imply a satiiical 
aim. Our next cut (No. 2x8), taken from MS. Reg. 2 B. vii., repre- 
sents ladies hunting the stag. One, on horseback, is winding the horn 
and starling the game, in which the other plants her arrow most skil- 



No. 2x6 —Ladies Hunting the Stag. 


fully and scientifically. The dog used on this occasion is intended to 
be a greyhound. 

It must be remarked that, in all the illuminations of the period wc 
are describing, which represent ladies engaged in hunting or hawking, 
when on horseback they are invariably and unmistakably represented 
riding astride. This is evidently the case in this group (No, 2x8). 
It has been already shown, in former chapters, that from a very early 
period it was a usual custom with the ladies to ride sideways, or with 
side-saddles. Most of the medieval artists were so entirely ignorant 
of perspective, and they were so much tied to conventional modes of 
representing things, that when, no doubt, they intended to represent 
ladies riding sideways, the latter seem often as if they were riding 
astride. But in many instances, and especially in the scenes of hunt- 
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ing and hawking, theic can be no doubt that they were liding in the 
latter fashion; and it is piobable that they were taught to ride both 
ways, the side-saddle being considered the most courtly, while it was 
considered safer to sit astride in the chase. A passage has been often 
quoted from Gower’s “ Confessio Amantis," in which a troop of ladies 
is described, all mounted on fair white ambling horses, with splendid 
saddles, and it is added that “everichone ( every one) ride on side,” 
which probably means that this was the most fashionable style of 
riding. But, as shown in a former chapter (p. 84), it has been rather 
hastily assumed that this is a pi oof that it was altogether a new fashion. 
Our next cut (No. 219), taken from a manuscript in the French National 
Library (No. 7178), of the fourteenth century, represents two ladies 



No 219. — Ladies Riding. 


riding in the modem fashion, except that the left leg appears to be 
raised very awkwardly ; but this appearance we must perhaps asciibe 
only to the bad drawing. It must be observed also that these ladies 
are seated on the wrong side of the horse, which is probably an error 
of the draughtsman. Perhaps there was a different arrangement of 
the dress for the two modes of riding, although there was so little of 
what we now call delicacy in the mediaeval manners, that this would 
be by no means necessary. Chaucer describes the Wife of Bath as 
wearing spurs, and as enveloped in a “foot-mantle” — 


Uppon an airiblere esely sclie sat, 
Wymplid fal wel, and on hire heed an hat 
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As t>toocl as is a boclei, or a taige ; 

A foot-mantel aboute lure topes. {hip) huge, 

And on line feet a pane of spoies scliaipe. 

— Cant. Tales, 1 . 471 

Travelling on hoiseback was now more common than at an eailicr 
pexiod, and this was not unfrequently a subject of popular complaint. 
In fact, men who lode on hoiseback considered themselves much above 
the pedesttians j they often went in companies, and were generally 
accompanied with grooms, and other liotous followeis, who committed 
all sorts of depredations and violence on the peasantry in their way. A 
satirical song of the latter end of the reign of Edwaid I., represents our 
Saviour as discouraging the piactice of liding. "While God was on 
earth,” says the wnter, "and wandered wide, what was the reason He 
would not ride ? Because He would not have a groom to go by His side, 
nor the grudging {or discontent) of any gadlmg to jaw or to chide — 

Whil God was on eithc 
And wondiedc wyde. 

Whet wes the rcsoun 
Why he nolde ryde? 

Fot he nolde no groom 
To go by hys syde, 

Ifc giucchyng of no gedelyng 
To chaulc no to cliyde. 

" Listen to me, horsemen,” continues this satiiist, “ and I will tell 

you news — that ye shall hang, and be 
lodged in hell” — 


Herknoth liideward, horsmen, 

A tidyng ich on telle, 

That ye stolen hongen, 

Ant beibaiewen in helle 1 

The clergy were great riders, and 
abbots and monks are not unfrequently 
figured on horseback. Our cut No. 
820 (from MS. Cotton, Nero, D. vii.) 
represents an abbot riding, with a hat 
. over his hood ; he is giving his bene- 

No. asp— An Abbot Travelling. „ . 

diction in return to the salute of some 

passing traveller. i 

The knight still carried his spear with him in travelling, as the 
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footman cauied his staff. In our cut No. 221, from a manuscript of 
the foui tcenth ceutuiy in the Brblio- 
thfeque Natronale in Paris (No. 6963), 
the nder, though not aimed, carnes 
his spear with him. The saddle in 
this instance is singularly and rather 
rudely formed. It was a great point 
of vanity in the Middle Ages in Eng- 
land to hang the caparisons of the 
horse with small hells, which made a 

_ No 221. — A Knight and liis Steed* 

jingling noise. In the romance of 

“ Richard Cceur de Lion ” (Weber, ii. Go), a messenger coming to King 
Richard has no less than five hundied such bells suspended to his 
horse — 

His tiappys wer off tnely sylke, 

With five hundred belles lyngande. 

And again, in the same romance (vol. ii. p. 223), we are told, in speak- 
ing of the Sultan of “ Damas,” that his horse was well furnished in this 
respect — 

Hys croupei heeng al fulle off belles, 

And hys peytrel, and hys arsoun ; 

Thiee myle myghte men heie the soun. 

The bridle, however, was the pait of 
the harness usually loaded with bells, 
and according to Chaucer, it was a 
vanrty especially affected by the 
monks 3 for the poet tells us of his 
monk, that — 

Whan he rood, men might his budel hcere 
Gyngle in a whistlyng wynd so cleere, 

And eelc as lowde as doth the cliapel belle. 

— Cant. Tales, 1 . 169. 

The rider is seldom furnished with 
a whip, because he urged his steed 
forward with his spurs ; but female riders and persons of lower degree 
have often whips, which generally consist of several lashes, each having 
usually a knob at the end. Such a whip is seen in our cut No. 222, 
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taken from a manuscript of the thirteenth century in the British Museum 
(MS. Arundel. No. 91), which represents a countryman driving a horse 
of burthen ; and he not only uses the whip, but he tries further to 
urge him on by twisting his tail. A whip with one lash — rather an 
unusual example — is in the hand of the woman driving the cart 
in our cut No. 223, which is taken from a manuscript of the romance 
of “ Meliadus,” in the French National Library (No. 6961), belong- 
ing to the fourteenth century. The lady here is also evidently riding 
astride. The cart in which she is carrying home the wounded knight 
is of a simple and rude construction. As yet, indeed, carriages for 
travelling were very little in use ; and to judge by the illuminations, 
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they were only employed for kings and very powerful nobles in cere- 
monial processions. 

There was, however, in use from a rather early period, perhaps soon 
after the Normans established themselves in England, a sort of carriage 
for the conveyance of ladies, which was rather more elegant in its form 
than the ordinary cart, though it was called by a name derived from the 
same Latin root carms. It was called a car, or, as the letter c was 
then generally softened, a char. Ladies of rank rode in a char. In the 
beautiful illuminations to the “ Romance of the Rose,” in the Harleian 
manuscript, the lady Venus is represented as riding in a char (drawn 
by doves instead of horses), which seems to have been considered as a 
great sign of pride and ostentation in the thirteenth century, and not to 
be used by ordinary people. An ordonmnee of Philip le Bel, King of 
Prance, in the year 1294, forbids the use of chars to the wives of citi- 
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zens. The accompanying cut (No. 224) is taken from a rather well- 
known illuminated manusciipt of the fourteenth century, “ The Luttrell 
Psalter,” and furnishes a good representation of the lady’s char of that 
peiiod. It will be seen that it is a very cumbrous vehicle, drawn by a 
long team of horses, with two drivers or postilions. It is evidently 
filled with ladies, some of whose heads are seen through the windows. 
We may suppose, therefore, that the char was kept for the conveyance 
of the female portion of the family. 

The horse was, after a man’s own limbs, his primary agent of loco- 
motion. Perhaps no animal is so intimately mixed up with the history 
of mankind as the horse — certainly none more so. Our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers travelled much on foot, and, as far as we know, the great 
importance in which the horse was held in the Middle Ages in this 
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part of the world, began with feudalism, and the best and most cele- 
brated breed of horses in Europe, from the earliest ages of chivalry, was 
brought from the East The heroes of early romance and poetry are gener- 
ally mounted on Arab steeds, and these have often the additional merit of 
having been won by conquest from the Saracens. In the thirteenth 
century they were obtained from Turkey and Greece ; and at a 
later period from Barbary. Fiance, also, bad its native breed, which 
enjoyed a high reputation for many valuable qualities, and especially 
for its fierceness in war. Gascony, and, on the other side of the Spanish 
frontier, Gastile and Aquitaine, were much celebrated for their horses. 
The Gascons prided themselves much on their horses, and they dis- 
played this pride sometimes in a very singular manner. In 1172, Ray- 
mond de Venous, Count of Toulouse, held a grand (out jtUniln, and, 
as a display of ostentation, caused thirty of his horses to be burnt in 
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presence of die assembly. It was a fine example of the barbarity of 
feudalism. At the piovincial synod of Audi, held in 1303, it was 
ordered that aichdeacons, when they made theii diocesan ciicuits, 
should not go with moie than five hoises, which shows that the Gas- 
con clcigy weie in the habit of making a gieat display of cavaliy. It 
appeals that at this early peiiod the best hoises weie impoited into 
England fiom Boideaux. It may be mentioned, in passing, that the 
male horse only was lidden by knights or people of any distinction, and 
that to ride a male was always looked upon as a degiadation. This 
seems to have been an old Teutonic piejudice, perhaps a leligious 
superstition. 

The kinds of horses most commonly mentioned in the feudal ages are 
named in Fiench (which was the language of feudalism), the palefroi, or 
palfrey, the dextner, the roncin , and the sommier. The dextner, oi des- 
trier, was the ordinary war-hoise ; the roncin belonged especially to the 
seivants and attendants ; and the sommier cauied the luggage. Ladies 
especially rode the palfrey. The Oikney Islands appear to have been 
celebiated for their dexttiers. The Isle of Man seems also to have pro- 
duced a celebiated breed of horses. Biittany was celebiated for its 
palfreys. The haquenke, or hackney, of the Middle Ages, appears to 
have been especially reserved for females. England seems not to have 
been celebrated for its horses in the Middle Ages, and the horses of 
value possessed by the English kings and great nobles were, in almost 
all cases, imported from the Continent. The ordinary piiccs of horses 
in England in the reign of Edward I., was horn one to ten pounds, but 
choice animals were valued much higher. When St Louis returned to 
France from his captivity, the abbot of Cluny presented to the king and 
the queen each a horse, the value of which Joinville estimates at five 
hundred livres, equivalent to about four hundred pounds of our present 
English money. These must have been horses which possessed some 
very extraordinary qualifies, as the piice is quite out of proportion to 
that of other horses at the same period. In the charters published by 
M. Gudrard, horses are valued at foity sols, and at three pounds at 
various periods during the eleventh century. In 1202, two roncins are 
valued at thirty sols each, another at forty, two at fifty each and two at 
Sixty , fire roncin of an arbaletter at sixty sols ; a sommier, or baggage- 
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hoise, at foity sols ; and thiee hoises, of which the kind is not specihcd, 
at six pounds each. These appeal to have been the ordmaiy puces at 
that penod ; foi, though prices of hoises are mentioned as high as lluity- 
foui, thnty-five, and foity pounds, these were only possessed oi given 
as pie&ents by kings. The value of hoises went on rising through the 
thuteenth centuiy, until Philippe le Haidi found ltnecessaiy to fix it by 
an os tfonnancs, which limited the price which any man, whether lay 01 
cleigy, however nch, might give for a palfiey, to sixty pounds totmiois, 
and that to be given by a squii e for a ronctn to twenty pounds. The 
pnees of hoises appear not to have varied much from this during the 
fouiteenth century. In the middle of die century following the piices 
rose much higher. 

Of the colours of horses, in the Middle Ages, white seems to have 
been prized most highly, and after that dapple-gray and bay 01 chestnut. 
The same colours weie in favour among the Aiabs. One of the poets 
of the thirteenth centuiy, Jean Bodel, describes a choice Gascon hoise 
as follows — “His hail,” he says, “was moie shining than the plumage 
of a peacock ; his head was lean, his eye giay like a falcon, his breast 
large and squaie, his crupper broad, his thigh iound, and his rump 
tight. They who saw it said that they had never seen a handsomer 
animal.” The food given to hoises in the Middle Ages seems to have 
been much the same as at the present day. In 1435 the queen of 
Navarre gave canots to her horses. Although the mediaeval knight 
resembled the Arab in his love foi his horse, yet the latter was often 
tieated haidly and even cruelly, and the practice of horsemanship was 
painful to the rider and to the hoise. To be a skilful nder was a fust- 
rate accomplishment. One of the feats of horsemanship practised oidi- 
narily was to jump into the saddle in full armour — 

No foot Fitzjames in. stirrup staid, 

No grasp upon the saddle laid ; 

But wieath'd lus left hand m the mane, 

And lightly bounded fiom the plain. 

Though horse-i aces are mentioned in two of the earliest of the French 
metrical romances, those of “ Renaud de Monlauban,” and of “Aiol,” 
they seem never to have been practised in France until very recently, 
when they were introduced in imitation of the English fashion. Post- 
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horses were first introduced in France during the reign of Henry IL, 
that is, in the middle of the sixteenth century. 

Great importance was placed in the breeding of homes in the Middle 
Ages, Charlemagne, in the regulations for the administration of his 
private domainSj gives particular directions for the care of his brood- 
mares and stallions. Normandy appears to have been famous for its 
studs of horses in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and documents 
show that the monks took good care rigorously to exact the tithes of 
their produce to stock the monastic stables. Traces of the existence of 
similar studs are found also in other parts of France. At this time a 
horse was considered the handsomest present that could be made by a 
king or a great lord, and horses were often given as bribes. Thus, in 
1227, the monks of the abbey of Troarn obtained from' Guillaume dc 
Tilli the ratification of a grant made to them by his father in consider- 
ation of a gift to him of a mark of silver and a palfrey ; and the monks 
of St Evroul, in 1165, purchased a favour of the English Earl of Glou- 
cester by presenting to him two palfreys estimated to be worth twenty 
pounds of money of Anjou. Kings frequently received horses as pre- 
sents fiom their subjects. The widow of Herbert du Mesnil gave King 
John of England a palfrey to obtain the wardship of her children ; and 
one Geoffrey Fitz-Richard gave the Bame monarch a palfrey for a con- 
cession in the forest of Beaulieu. In 1172, Raimond, Count of St 
Gilles, having become the vassal of the King of England, engaged to pay 
him an annual tribute of a hundred marks of silver, or ten dextriers, 
worth at least ten marks each. The English studs appear already in the 
thirteenth century to have become remarkable for their excellence. 

Travelling, in the Middle Ages, was assisted by few, if any, conveniences, 
and was dangerous as well as difficult. As I lraVe already stated, the 
insecurity of the roads made it necessary for travellers to associate to- 
gether for protection, as well as for company, for their journeys were slow 
and dull ; and as they were often obliged to halt for tire night where 
there was little or no Accommodation, they had to carry a good deal of 
luggage. An inn was often the place of rendezvous for travellers start- 
ing upon the same journey. It is thus that Chaucer represents himself 
as having taken up his quarters -at the Tahard, in Southwark, prepara- 
tory to undertaking the journey .to Canterbury; and at night there 
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arrived a company of tiavcllers bent to the same destination, who had 
gathered together as they came along the road — 

At night was come into that hosteliie 
Wei nyne and twenty in a companye. 

Of sondry folk, by aventure ifalle 
In felaschipe. — Cant. Tales, 1 , 23. 

Chaucer obtains the consent of the rest to his joining their fellowship, 
which, as he describes it, consisted of persons most dissimilar in class 
and character. The host of the Tabard joins the party also, and it is 
agreed that, to enliven the journey, each in his turn shall tell a story 
on the way. They then sup at a common table, drink wine, and go to 
bed ; and at daybreak they start on their journey. They travelled 
evidently at a slow pace ; and at Boitghton-under-Blee — a village a few 
miles from Canterbury — a canon and his yeoman, after some hard 
riding, overtake them, and obtain permission to join the company. It 
would seem that the company had passed a night somewhere on the 
road, probably at Rochester, — and we should, perhaps, have had an 
account of their receptio'n and departure, had the collection of the 
“Canterbury Tales” been completed by their author, — and that the 
canon sent his yeoman to watch for any company of travellers who 
should halt at the hostelry, that he might join them, hut he had been 
too late to start with them, and had, therefore, ridden hard to overtake 
them— 

His yeman eek was ful of curtcsye, 

And seid, “Sues, now in the mojwe tyde 
Out of your ostelry I saugh you lyde. 

And warned heer my lord and soverayn. 

Which that lo lyden with yow is ful fayn, 

For his dispoit j he loveth dahaunce.” 

— Cant. Tales, 1 . 12,515. 

A little farther on, on the road, the Pardoner is called upon lo tell his 
tale. He replies— 

“ It schal be doon,” quod he, " and that anoon. 

But first,” quod he, “here, at this ale-stake, 

I will both diynke and byten on a cake.” 

—Ibid,, 1 . 13,735. 

The road-side ale-house, where drink was sold to travellers and to 
the country people of the neighbourhood, was scattered over the more 
populous and frequented parts of the country from an early period, and 
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is not ^infrequently alluded to in popular writcis. It was indicated by 
a stake projecting fiom the house, on which some object was hung foi 



No a^s —A Pilgrim at the Ale Stoke 


a sign, and is sometimes represented in the illuminations of manusciipts. 
Our cut No. 225, taken from a manuscript of the fourteenth century, in 

the British Museum (MS. Reg. xo E. 
iv.), represents one of those ale-houses, 
at which a pilgrim is halting to take 
refreshment. The keeper of the ale- 
house, in this instance, is a woman, the 
ale-wife, and the stake appears to be a 
besom. In another (No. 226), taken 
from a manusciipt copy of the “Moral- 
ization of Chess,” by Jacques de Ces- 
soles, of tire earlier part of the.fifteenth 
century (MS. Reg. 19 C. xi.), a round 
sign is suspended on the stake, with a 
figure in the middle, which may possibly 
be intended to represent a bush. A garland was not unfrequently hung 
upon the stake; on this Chaucer, describing his “ sompnotir,” says: — 

A garland hid lie set upon liis head, 

As gret os_it were for an ale-stalce. — Cant. Tales, 1. 688. 

A bush was still more common, and gave rise to the proverb that 
“ good wine needs no bush,” that is, it will be easily found out with- 
out any sign to direct people to it, A bush suspended to the sign of 
a tavern will be seen in out cut (No. 234) a little farther on. 

Lydgate composed his poem of the “ Story of Thebes,” as a con- 
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tmuation of Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales,” and in the prologue he 
describes himself as arriving in Canterbury, while the pilgrims were 
there, and accidentally taking up his lodging at the same inn. He 
thus seeks and obtains permission to be one of the fellowship, and re- 
turns from Canterbury in their company. Our cut No. 227, taken 
from a fine manuscript of Lydgate’s poem (MS. Reg. 18 D. ii.), repre- 
sents the pilgrims leaving Canterbury, and is not only a good illustra- 
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tion of the practice of travelling in companies, but it furnishes us with 
a characteristic picture of a mediaeval town. 

This readiness of travellers to join company with each other was not 
confined to any class of society, but was general among them all, and 
not unfrequently led to the formation of friendships and alliances be- 
tween those who had previously been strangers to one another. In 
the interesting romance of “Blonde of Oxford,” composed in the 
thirteenth century, when Jean of Dammartin came to seek his fortune 
in England, and was riding from Dover to London, attended by a 
faithful servant, he overtook the Earl of Oxford, who was on his way to 
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London, with a numerous retinue of aimed followers. Jean, having 
learned from the call’s followers who he was, intioduced himself to 
him, and was finally taken into his seivice. Subsequently, in the same 
romance, Jean of Dammaitin, letuining to England, takes up his lodging 
in a handsome hotel in London, and while Ins man “Robin puts the 
hoises in the stable, he walks out into the stieet, and sees a l.uge 
company who had just anived, consisting of squiies, seivants, knights, 
cleiks, pnests, seiving-lads (gar foots), and men who attended the 
baggage-horses ( sommien ). Jean asked one of the squiies who they 
all weie, what was their business, and wheie they were going; and 
was infoimed that it was the Eail of Gloucester, who had come to 
London about some business, and was going on the morrow to Oxfoid, 
to be married to the Lady Blonde, the object of Jean’s affections. Next 
morning the eail began his journey at daybieak, and Jean and his 
servant, who were mounted ready, joined the company. There was 
so little unusual in this, that the intiudeis seem for a while not to 
have been noticed, until at length the eail observed Jean, and began 
to intenogate him: “Fiicnd,” said he, “you arc welcome; what is 
your name ? ” — 

Amis, bien fustes ven A, 

Comenl lu vostie non peU? 

— Romance of Blonde , 1 . 2627. 

Jean gave himself an assumed name, said he was a merchant, and 
offered to sell the earl his hoise, but they could not agree\ipon the terms. 
They continued conversing together dining the rest of the journey. As 
they proceeded they encountered a shower of lain, which wetted the earl, 
who was fashionably and thinly clothed. Jean smiled at the impatience 
with which he seemed to bear this mishap, and when asked to tell the 
cause of his mirth, said, “If I were a rich man like you, I should always 
carry a house with me, so that I could go into it when the rain came, 
and not get my clothes dirtied and wet.” The earl and his followeis set 
Jean down for a fool, and looked forward to be made rneriy by him. 
Soon afterwards they came to the banks of a river, into which the earl 
rode, without first ascertaining if it were fordable, and he was carried 
away by the stream, and only saved from drowning by a fisherman in a 
boat. The rest of the company found, a ford, where they passed the 
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liver without danger. The earl’s clothes had now been completely 
soaked in the watei, and, as his baggage-horses weie too far in the lear, 
he made one of his knights stiip, and give him his diy clothes, and left 
him to make the best of his wet ones. “If I weie as uch, and had so 
many men as you,” said Jean, laughing again, “I would not be ex- 
posed to misfortunes of this kind, foi I would cany a budge with me ” 
The eail and his retinue weie meuy again, at what they supposed to he 
the folly of their travelling companion. They weie now ncai Oxfoid, 
and Jean took his leave of the Eail of Gloucester We learn, in the 
couise of the story, that all that Jean meant by the house, was that the 
eail ought to have had at hand a good cloak and cape to cover his fine 
clothes in case of lain j and that, by the biidge, he intended to intimate 
that he ought to have sent some of his men to ascertain the depth of 
the livei before he went into it 1 

These illustrations of the manner and inconveniences of travelling 
apply more especially to those who could tiavel on hoiseback ; but the 
difficulties weie still gieater for the numeious class of people who were 
obliged to travel on foot, and who could raiely make suie of reaching, 
at the end of each day’s journey, a place wheie they could obtain a 
lodging. They, moreover, had also to take with them a certain quantity 
of baggage Foot-tiavellers seem to have had sometimes a mule 01 a 
donkey, to cany luggage, or for the 
weak women and childien. Every 
one will lemember the mediaeval 
fable of the old man and his ass, in 
which a father and his son have the 
one ass between them. In mediaeval 
illuminations lepresentmg the flight 
into Egypt, Joseph is often lepre- 
sented as walking, while the Virgin 
and Child ride upon an ass which 
he is leading. The paity of foot- 
travelleis in our cut No. 228, taken 
from a manusciipt of the beginning of the fourteenth century (MS. Reg. 
2. R vii.), forms part of a group representing the relatives of Thomas 
Beckett driven into exile by King Heniy II. ; they are making their Way 
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to the sea-slioie on foot, perhaps to show that they were not of veiy 
high condition in life. 

In Chaucer, it is a matter of smpiise that the “ chan cam” had so 
little luggage that he earned only a male, oi portmanteau, on his 
hoise’s ciuppei, and even that was doubled up ( tweyfold ) on account of 
its emptiness : — 

A male tweyfold on lus ciopei lay, 

It seemed that he caned htel -may, 

A 1 light foi some! lood this woithy man 

—Cant. Tala, 1 12,494 

On the contrary, in the romance of “ Beite,” when the heroine is left 
to wandei in the sohtaiy forest, the wntei laments that she had “neither 
pack-hoise laden with coffeis, nor clothes folded up in males,” which 
were the ordinary accompaniments of Lravellcis of any consequence : — 

Ni ot sommier k colifres ne dias ti ousafe en male, 

— Roman de Bette, p 42 

A tiavellei, indeed, had many things to carry with him. He look pio- 
visions with him, or was obliged, at times, to reckon on what he could 
kill, 01 obtain undicssed, and hence he was obliged to cany cooking 
apparatus with him. lie earned flml and steel to stake a light, and be 
able lo make a fhe, as he might have to bivouac in a solitary place, or 
in the midst of a foiest. In the romance of “ Garin le Lohciarn," when 
the Count Begues of Belin finds himself benighted in the foiest, he pre- 
pares for passing the night comfortably, and, as a matter of couise, 
draws out his flint (fusil), and lights a file — 

Elh quena est desous I'aibie ramd ; 

Prent son fusil, s’a le fo alurnd, 

Giant et plemei, merveilletis embrasd. 

— Gann le Bahrain, u, p 231 

The traveller also often earned materials fox laying a bed, if benighted 
on Lhe road ; and he had, above all, to take saflreient money with him 
in specie. He sometimes also carried a portable tent wrth him, or 
materrals for making one. In the English romance of “Ipomydon” 
(Weber, il 343), the maiden messenger of the heiress of Calabua carries 
her tent with her, and usually lodges at night under it — 

As they rode by the way, 

The mayd4 to the dwarfe gan saye, 
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“ Undo my lento, and sctte it fasto, 
Foi lieie a whyle I wille me lyste ” 
Mole and diynkc botlie they had, 

1 hat was lio home with them lad. 


It may be lemaiked that in this stoiy the fust thought of eveiy gallant 
kmght who passes is to tieat the lady with violence. All these uicum- 
biances, combined with the badness of the loads, rendered travelling 
slow — of which we might quote abundant examples. At the end of the 
twelfth century, it took Gualdus Cambiensis four days to travel fiom 
Powisland to Haughmond Abbey, near Slnewsbuiy. The loads, too, 
weie infested with lobbers and banditti, and travellers were only bafe m 
their nuiribeis, and m being sufficiently well armed to lepel attacks. In 



No aag —Plundering i Traveller 

the accompanying cut (No. 229), fiom a manuscript of the fourteenth 
century (MS. Reg 10 E. iv.), a traveller is taking his lepose undei a 
tiee, — it is, perhaps, intended to be understood that he is passing the 
night in a wood, — while he is plundered by lobbeis, who aie here jokingly 
represented in the foims of monkeys. While one is emptying his 
“ male ” or box, the other is cairyrag off his gudle, with the large pouch 
attached to it, in which, no doubt, the travellei carried his money, and 
perhaps his eatables. The insecurity of the roads in the Middle Ages 
was, indeed, very great, for not only weie the foiests filled with bands 
of outlaws, who stripped all who fell into their hands, but the knights 
and landed gentry, and even noblemen, took to the highways not un- 
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frequently, and lobbed unsciupulously. Moreover, lliey bmll then 
castles neai difficult passes, or by a rivei where theic was a budge or 
ford, and wheie, theiefoie, they commanded it, and thcie they levied 
arbitiary taxes on all who passed, and, on the slightest attempt at resist- 
ance, plundered the Uaveller of his property, and put him to death or 
thiew lnm into their dungeons. Incidents of this kind are common in 
the mediaeval romances and stoiies Pieis do Biuville, in the history 
of Fulke Fitz-Warme, may he mentioned as an example of this class of 
marauders. “At that time," says the stoiy, “theie was a knight in the 
country who was called Piers de Biuville. This Piers used to collect 
all the sons of gentlemen of the countiy who were wild, and other libald 
people, and used to go about the countiy, and slew and rotfbed loyal 
people, merchants, and others.” In the. fabliau of the “ Chevahei an 
Barizcl,” we aie told of a gieat baron who issued continually fiom his 
stiong castle to plunder the country around. “ He watched so closely the 
loads, that he slew all flic pilgums, and plundeied the merchants , 
many of them he biought to mishap. lie spaicd neither cleigynot 
monk, recluse, heimit, nor canon ; and the nuns and lay-sisters he 
caused to live in open shame, when he had them in his power j and he 
spared neither dames nor maids, of whatever rank or class, whether 
poor or lich, or well educated or simple, but he put them all to open 
shame ” (Barbazan, i. 209). 

The roads, in the Middle Ages, appear also to have been infested 
with beggars of all descriptions, many of whom were cripples, and persons 
mutilated in the most revolting manner, the result of feudal wantonness 
and. of feudal vengeance. Our cut No. 230, also furnished by a manu- 
script of the fouiteenth centuiy, represents a veiy deformed cripple, 

whose means of locomotion are 
rather cuiious. The beggar and 
the cripple, too, were often only 
robbeis in disguise, who waited 
their opportunity to attack single 
passengers, or who watched 
to give notice to comrades of 

No. 030 —A Cupple. 

the approach of ucher convoys. 
The mediaeval popular stories give abundant instances of robbers and 
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others disguising themselves as beggais and cupples. Blindness, also, 
was common among these objects of commiseiation in the Middle 
Ages ; often, as in the case of mutilation of othci kinds, the lesult of 
dclibeiate violence, The same manusenpt I have so often quoted 
(MS Reg io E. iv.), has furnished our cut No. 231, lepiesentmg a 
blind man and his dog. 

It will be easily understood, that when tiavellmg was beset with so 
many inconveniences, private hospitality would be looked upon as one 
of the fust of viitues, foi people were often obliged to have lecouise to 
it, and it was seldom refused. In the countiy eveiy man’s door was 
open to die stranger who came from a distance, unless his appearance 
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were suspicious or thieatening. In this there was a mutual advantage , 
for the guest generally bi ought with him news and infoimation, which 
was highly valued at a time when communication between one place and 
another was so slow and uncertain. Hence the first questions put to a 
strangei were, whence he had come, and what news he had bi ought with 
him. The old romances and tales furnish us with an abundance of 
examples of the wide-spread feeling of hospitably that pi evaded during 
the Middle Ages. Even in the middle and lower classes, people were 
always ready to share their meals with the stranger who asked for a 
lodging. The denial of such hospitality was looked upon as exceptional 
and disgraceful, and was only met with ftom misers and others who 
were regaided as almost without the pale of society. The early metrical 
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story of '‘The Hermit,” the foundation of Parnell's poem, gives us 
examples of the different sorts of hospitality with which travellers met. 
The hermit and his companion began their travels in a wild country, 
and at the end of their first day’s journey they were obliged to take up 
their lodgings with another heimit, who gave them Ihe best welcome he 
could, and shaied his provisions with them. The next evening they 
came to a city, wheie everybody shut his door against them, because 
they were pool, till at length, weaiy and wet with iain, they sat down 
on the stone steps of a gieat mansion; but the host was an usurer, and 
refused to leceive into his house men who promised him so little piofit. 
Yet at length, to escape their importunities, he allowed them to enter 
the yaid, and sleep under a staircase, where his maid threw them some 
straw to lie upon, but neither offered them refreshment, except some of 
the lefuse of the table, nor allowed them to go to a file to diy their 
clothes. The next evening they sought their lodging in a large abbey, 
wheie the monks received them with gieat hospitality, and gave them 
plenty to eat and diink. On the fourth day they came to another town, 
where they went to the house of a rich and honest buighcr, who also 
received them with all the maiks of hospitality. Their host washed 
their feel, and gave them plenty to eat and diink, and they wcie com- 
fortably lodged for the night. 

It would not be difficult to illustiate all the incidents of this stoiy by 
anecdotes of mediaeval life. The traveller who sought a lodging, with- 
out money to pay for it, even in piivate houses, was not always well 
received. In the fabliau of the “Butcher of Abbeville” (Barbazan, iv. 
i), the butcher, returning from the market of Oisatpont, is oveitakeh by 
night at the small town of Bailleuil. He determined, to stop for the 
night there, and, seeing a poor woman at her door, at the entrance of 
the town, he inquired where he could ask for a night’s lodging, and she 
recommended him to the priest, as the only person in the town who had 
wine in his cellar. The butcher accordingly repaired to the priest’s 
house, where he found that ecclesiastic sitting on the sill of his door, and 
asked him to give him a lodging for the sake of charity. The priest, 
who thought that there was nothing to be gained from him, refused, 
telling him be would find plenty of people in the town who could give 
Jtjim a bed. As the butcher was leaving the town, irritated by thi^ in- 
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hospitable reception, he encountered a flock of sheep, which he learned 
were the propeity of the priest j whereupon, selecting the fattest of them, 
he dexleiously stole it away uupeiceivcd, and, returning with it into the 
town, he went to the priest’s door, found him just closing his house, for 
it was nightfall, and again asked him for lodging. The piiest asked 
him who he was, and whence he came. He replied that he had been 
to the market at Oisemont, and bought a sheep ; that he was overtaken 
by night, and sought a lodging j and that, as it was no great considera- 
tion to him, he intended to kill his sheep, and share it with his host. 
The temptation was too great for lire greedy priest, and he now received 
the butcher into his house, treated him with great respect, and had a bed 
made for him in his hall. Now the priest had — as was common with 
the Catholic priesthood — a concubine and a maid-servant, and they all 
regaled themselves on the butcher’s sheep. Before the guest left next 
morning, he contrived to sell the sheep’s skin and wool for certain con- 
siderations severally to the concubine and to the maid, and, after liis 
departure, their i ival claims led to a quarrel, and even to a battle. While 
the priest, on his return from the service of malms, was labouring to 
appease the combatants, his shepherd entered, with the information that 
his best sheep had been stolen from his flock, and an examination of 
the skin led to the discovery of the trick which had been played upon 
him — a punishment, as we are told, which he well merited by his in- 
hospitable conduct. A Latin story of the thirteenth century may be 
coupled with the foregoing anecdote. There was an abbot who was 
very miserly and inhospitable, and he took care to give all the offices in 
the abbey to men of his own character. This was especially the case 
with the monk who had the direction of the hospUium , or guest-house. 
One day came a minstrel to ask for a lodging, but he met with an un- 
friendly reception, was treated only with black biead and water to drink, 
and was shown to a hard bed of straw. Minstrels were not usually 
treated in this inhospitable manner, and our guest resolved to be revenged. 

, He left the abbey next morning, and a little way on his journey he mqt 
the abbot, who was returning home from a short absence. ,f God bless 
you, good abbot ! ” he said, “for the noble hospitality which has been 
shown to me tins night by your monks. The njaster of your guest- 
house treated me with the choicest wines, and placed rich dishes ouHfre 
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table for me in such numbeis, that I would not attempt to count them ; 
and when I came away this morning, he gave me a pan of shoes, a girdle, 
and a knife.” The abbot hunied home in a fuiious rage, summoned 
the offending brothei before a chaptei, accused him of squandering away 
the propeity of the monastery, caused him to be flogged and dismissed 
from, his office, and appointed in his place another, in whose inhospit- 
able temper he could place entire confidence. 

These cases of want of hospitality were, however, exceptions to the 
genexal lule. A stiangei was usually leceived with gieat kindness, each 
class of society, of comsc, more or less by its own class, though, under 
such circumstances, much less distinction of class was made than we 
might suppose. The aristociatic class, which included what we should 
now call the gentiy, sought hospitality in the nearest castle ; foi a castle, 
as a matter of pride and ostentation, was, moic or less, like an abbey, 
a place of hospitality fox everybody. This piide was often carried to a 
veiy extiaoidinaiy extent, an example of which is furnished by the old 
Shiopshire hislory of the Fitz-Warines of Whittington. We aie told that 
Fulke Fitz-Waiine turned the king’s highway thiough the middle of the 
hall of his manor of Alleston, m oidei that no tiaveller might have an 
excuse for passing by without pailaking of his liberality.* Among the 
richer and moie refined classes, gieat caie was taken to show piopcr 
courtesy to strangers, accoiding to their rank. In the case of a knight, 
the loid of the house and his lady, with their damsels, led him into a 
private room, took off his armour, and often his clothes, and gave him a 
change of appaiel, after careful ablution, A scene of this kind is repre- 
sented in pur next cut (No. 332), taken from a manuscript of the romance 
of “ Lancelot," of the fourteenth century, in the National Library in Paris 
(No, 6956). The host 01 his lady sometimes washed, the stranger’s feet 
themselves. Thus, in the fabliau quoted above, when the hermit and 
his companion sought a lodging at the house of a bourgeois, they were 
received without question, and their hosts washed their feet, and then 
gave them plenty to eat and drink, and a bed— 

* * Cesti Fouke fust bonviaundouif e huge , e fesqil turner 1 « real chemin parmi sa 
sale & soun manor de Alleston, jnu ce que nul estiaimge y dust passer s’d n’avoit 
vinunde, ou. herbergage, ou autre honom ou bieu da suea "—The History of Fulls 
Fits-' Warinc, edited for the Warton Club, by Thomas Wiight, p. 178. 
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Li hosle oient leui pie? lavez, 
liien sonl put el abievie/ , 

Jusqu’au joi & ese se juient. 

We might easily multiply extiacts illustrative of this hospitable feeling, 
as it existed and was piactised fiom the twelfth centuiy to the fifteenth. 
Oui cut No. 233, taken fiom a manusciipt of the eailiei part of the 
fouiteenlh centuiy (MS. Harl. No. 1527), is another representation of 
the reception of a stianger in this hospitable mannei. In the “ Roman 
de la Violetle ’’ (p 233), when its heio, Geiard, sought a lodging at a 
castle, he was received with the greatest hospitality ; the loid of the 
castle led him into the great hall, and there disarmed him, fumished 
him with a rich mantle, and caused him to be bathed and washed. In 
the same lomance (p. 237), when Geiaid atiives at the little town of 
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Mouzon, he goes to the house of a widow to aslc foi a night? s lodging, 
and is leceived with the same welcome. His horse is taken into a stable, 
and caiefully attended to, while the lady labours to keep him in convei- 
sation until supper is leady, after which a good bed is made for him, and 
they all retne to lest. The comforts, however, which could be offered 
to the visitoi, consisted often chiefly in eating and drinking. People had 
few spate chambeis, especially furnished ones, and, in the simplicity of 
mediaeval manneis, the guests weie obliged to sleep either in the same 
room as the family, or, more usually, m the hall, where beds were made 
for them on the floor oi on the benches. “ Making a bed " was a pluase 
true in its liteial sense, and the bed made consisted still of a heap of 
straw, with a sheet or two thrown over it The host, indeed, could often 
furnish no more than a room of bare walls and floor as a protection 
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fiom the weathei, and the guest had to lely as much upon his own 
lesouices foi his personal comfoits, as if he had had to pass the night m 
the midst of a wild wood Moieovei the guests, howevei numeious and 
though stiangeis to each other, weie commonly obliged to sleep together 
indiscriminately m the same loom. 

The old Ang lo-Saxon feeling, that the duiation of the chance visit of 
a stiangei should be limited to the thud day, seems still to have pie- 
vailed. A Latin lhyme, punted m the “Reliquiae Antique ” (1. 91), 
tells us — 

Veium dixit anus, quod piscis olet tuduanus , 

I’jus etc moie simili fostet liospes odoie 

In towns'the hospitality of the bmghers was not always given gratis, 
for it was a common custom, even among the nchci merchants, to make 
a profit by receiving guests These letters of lodgings weie distinguished 
from the mnkeepeis, or hostelas , by the title oiheibetgtois, or people 
who gave harboui to stiangeis, and in the laiger towns they were sub- 
jected to municipal regulations. The gieat batons and knights were in 
the custom of taking up then lodgings with these heibeigeois, lather 
than going to the public hostels, and thus a soit of lekilionship was 
foimed between particular nobles 01 kings and paiticnlar bmgheis, on 
the stiength of which the latter adopted the arms of their habitual 
lodgers as then signs. These herbeigeois piactised great extoitions 
upon their accidental guests, and they appeal to have adopted vanous 
aitifices to allure them to their houses. » These extortions aie the 
subject of a very cunous Latin poem of the thirteenth centuiy, entitled 
“ Peregnmis ” (the Traveller), the author of which describes the arts 
employed to allure the travellei, and the extortions to which he was 
subjected. It appears that peisons weie employed to look out foi the 
arrival of strangers, and that they entered into conversation with them, 
pretended to discover that they came from the same part of the countiy, 
and then, as taking especial interest m their fellow-countrymen, recom- 
mended them to lddgmgs These tricks of the burghers who let their 
lodgings for hire aie alluded to in other mediaeval waters. It appeals, 
also, that both m these lddgWg-houses and m the public mns, it was 
pot an unusual practice tp draw people mto contracting heavy bills, 
Which tliey had not the money to pay, and then to seize their bag- 
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gage and even then clothes, to seveial tunes the amount of the 
debt 

Oui cut No. 234, taken fiom an illumination in the unique nnnu 



No 234 —A Hostelry at Night 


script of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles (fifteenth centuiy), in the 
Hunterian Libiary at Glasgow, represents the exterior and the mleuor 
of a public hostel or uin, Without, we 
see the sign, and the bush suspended to 
it, and a company of tiavelleis aruving , 

''within, the bedchambeis aie represented, 
and they illustrate not only the practice of 
lodging a number of persons in the same 
bedroom, but also that of sleeping in a 
state of perfect nudity Our next cut (N 0. 

235) 13 a pictuie of a mediaeval tapster , it 
is taken from one of the carved seats, or 
mtseferes, in the fine parish chuich of 
Ludlow, in Shropshire It will, probably, 
be remarked that the size of the tapster’s jug is rather disproportionate 
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to that of his band, but mediaeval aitists often set perspective and 
lelative proportions at defiance. 

The tavern in the Middle Ages seems to have been the usual scene of 
a laige poilion of the oidinary life of the lower class of society, and even 
paitially of the middle class, and its influence was reilamly veiy injurious 
on the manneis and chaiactei of the people Even the women, as we 
learn fiom anumbei of contempoiaiy songs and stones, spent much of 
then time dunking and gossiping m taverns, where gteat latitude was 
affoided foi cai lying on low intrigues The tavern was, in fact, the 
general rendezvous of those who sought amusement, of whatever kind 
In the “Milleie’s Tale,” in Chaucei, Absolon, “that joly was and gay,” 
and who excelled as a musician, frequented the taverns and “brewhouses,” 
meaning appaiently the lesser public-houses wheie they only sold ale, 
to exhibit his skill — 

In al tlie toun nas biewhous ne tavcine 

That he ne visited with his solas, 

Him as tint any gay hid taps lei was — Cant Tates, 1 3334 

And Chaucer’s fiiar was well acquainted with all llie taverns m the towns 
he visited — 

lit knew w cl the taveines m every toun, 

And cveiy oslellei 01 gay tapstue — Ibid , 1 240 

The tavern was especially the haunt of gambleis, who weie encouiaged 
by the “tapster,” because they biought him his most profitable customeis. 
As I have said befoie, when his customeis had no money, the tavemei 
took their articles of diess for payment, and m doing this he added the 
piofits of the money-lender to those of the tavemei. In the fabliau of 
“Gautier d’Aupais,” the young prodigal Gautier, hungry and penniless, 
arrives towards evening at a tavern, where he finds a number of guests 
enjoying themselves. His hoise is taken to the stable, and he joins the 
guests, but when the moment comes for paying, and the taverner de- 
mands three sols, he is induced m his despeiation to try Ins luck at the 
dice. Instead, however, of retnevmg his fortunes, he loses his horse 
and his robe, and is obliged to return to his father’s house on foot and 
111 his shirt — 

Si a perdu wiofie et son corant destner } 

En pure sa dhemise l’en convint repener 

The story of Cortois dtAiras, in the fabliau m “Barbazan” (i. 355), is 
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somewhat similar Young Coilois, also a piodigal, obtains fiom his 
father a large sum of money as a compensation foi all his claims on the 
paternal piopcity, and with this thiows himself upon the woild As he 
proceeded, he heard the tavern-boy calling out from the dooi, “ Heie is 
good nine of Soissons, acceptable to eveiybody 1 heie credit is given 
to eveiybody, and no pledges taken 1 ” with much more in the same 
style Coitois deteimined to stop at the tavern “Host,” said he, 
“ how much do you sell youi wine the septiei (a measure of two gallons)? 
and when was it tajipcd ? ” He was told that it had been fiesh tapped 
that morning, and that the puce was six demers The host then goes 
on to display lus accommodations “Within are all soits of comforts, 
painted chambers, and soft beds, raised high with white stiaw, and made 
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soft with feathers , here within is hostel for love affairs, and when bed- 
time comes you will have pillows of violets to hold youi head moie 
softly, and, finally, you will have electuanes and rose-watei, to wash 
your mouth and youi face ” Cortois 01 dors a gallon of wme, and im- 
mediately afteiwaids a lelle demo Mile makes her appearance, for such 
were in these limes leckoned among the attractions of the tavern. It 
is soon airanged between the lady and the landlord that she is to be 
Cortois’ chamber-companion, and they all begin dnnkmg together, the 
taverner persuading his guest that he owes this choice wffie to the lady’s 
love. They then go to carouse in the gaiden, and they finish by plunder- 
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ing him of his money, and he is obliged to leave his clothes in pledge 
fox the payment of his tavern expenses. The ale-wife was especially 
looked upon as a model of extortion and deceit, for she cheated un- 
blusliingly, both in money and measure, and she is pointed out in 
popular litetature as an object of hatred and of satire. Our cut No. 
236, also furnished by one of the caived misereres m Ludlow Church, 
represents a scene from Doomsday : a demon is bearing away the de- 
ceitful ale-wife, who carries nothing with her but her gay head-dress and 
her false measuic ; he is going to throw her into “ hell-mouth,” while 
another demon is reading her offences as entered in his roll, and a third 
is playing on the bagpipes by way of welcome. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


Education. — Literary Men and Scribes. — Punishments • the Stocks; the 

Gallows. 

I PUT together in a short chapter two parts of my subject which 
may at the first glance seem somewhat discordant, but which, I 
think, on further consideration, will be found to be rather closely le- 
lated — they are, education and punishment for offences against the law. 
It can hardly be doubted, indeed, that, as education becomes more 
general and better regulated, if the necessity of punishment is not en- 
tirely taken away, its ciuelfy is greatly diminished. 

Drning the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, there was 
certainly a general feeling of the necessity of extending and improving 
education. It was during this peiiod that our great univeisities lose 
into existence and flourished, and these schools, which provided for the 
higher development of the mind, had their thousands of students, in- 
stead of the hundreds who frequent them at the present day. But the 
need of some provision for education was felt most in regard to that less 
elevated degxee of instruction which was required for the more youthful 
mind, — in fact, it was long befoie the people of the Middle Ages could 

be persuaded that liteiary education was of any use at all, except for 
* 

those who were to be made great scholais ; the cleigy itself, unfortunately, 
did not see the necessity of popular education, and although the schools 
in parish churches were long continued, they appear to have been con- 
ducted more and more with negligence. It was die mercantile class in 
the towns which made the first step in advance, by the establishment of 
those foundations which have continued to the present time under the 
name of grammar-schools. These schools are traced biick to the thir- 
teenth century, when the merchant-guilds, by whom they were founded, 
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began to assume a gieater degiee of impoitancc, and they weie usually 
intended for the geneial benefit of the town, but weie combined with 
an ecclesiastical establishment foi peiformmg sei vices foi the souls of 
the membeis of the guilds, in consequence of which, at the Reformation, 
they became involved in the superstitious uses, and wei e dissolved and 
refounded zn the reign of Edwaid VI , so that they aie now generally 
known as King Edwaid's foundations The gieal object of these 
schools was to give the instruction necessary foi admission into the 
universities, and they weie in some degiee the answei to an appeal 
which came deeply from the mass of the people, — foi there was at this 
time a great spontaneous eagerness for learning, both for the sake of the 
learning itself, and because it was a load to high distinction, which was 
not open to the masses in any other direction. It was a very common 
practice foi poor youths to go about the countiy during vacation-time, 
to beg money to keep them at school during term. In Piers Plough- 
man, among the objects of legitimate chanty, the wntei enumerates 
money given to — 

Setts aeoleis to scolp, 

Oi to som othcie oiifi.es 

— Piers Ploughman, Vis , 1 4525 

And in the popular complaints of the brnden of taxation, mvohintaiy 
and voluntary, the alms given to pool scliolais are often enumerated. 

Independent, however, of what may be considered moie especially as 
scholarship, a considerable amount of mstiuction began now to be 
spread abioad Reading and writing weie becoming much more 
general accomplishments, especially among ladies. Among the amuse- 
ments of leisure hours, indeed, readitig began now to occupy a much 
larger place than had been given to it yi formei ages. Even still, 
popular literature — in the shape of tales and ballads and songs— was, 
in a great measure, communicated oially But much had been done 
during the fomteenth century towards spieadmg a taste for lileiature 
and knowledge , books were multiplied, and weie extensively read , and 
wants weie already arising which soon led the way to that most import- 
ant of modem discoveries, the art of printing. Most gentlemen had 
now a few books, and men of wealth had considerable libraries. The 
wills <3f this period, still preset ved, often enumerate the books possessed 
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by the testatoi, and show the high value which was set upon them 
Many of the illuminations of the louiLeenth centuiy present us with 
ingenious, and sometimes fantastic, foims of book-cases and book 
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stands. In oui cut No 237, fiom a manuscript of metucal relations of 
miracles of the Yugm Maiy, now preseived m the kbiary of the city of 
Soissons in France, we have a monk reading, seated befoie a book- 
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stand, the table of whjch moves up and down on a sciew> Upon this 
table is the inkstand, and below it apparently the mkbottle ; and the 
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table has in itself receptacles for books and paper 01 paichmcnt. In 
the wall of the 100m aie cupboaids, also foi the reception of boohs, as 
we see by one lying loose in them The man is heic seated on a stool, 
but in orn cut No 238, taken fiom a manuscupt 111 the National 
Libiary in Pans (No 6985), he is seated in a chan, with a wutmg-desk 
attached to it The scube holds m his hand a pen, with which he is 
wntmg, and a knife to scratch the paichment wheie anything may need 
eiasion The table heie is also of a cunous constiuction, and it is 
covered with books Othei e\amples aie found, which show that con- 
siderable ingenuity was employed m vaiymg the forms of such libiaiy 
tables 

The next cut (No. 239) is taken fiom one of the illuminations to a 
manuscript of the “ Moialisation of Chess,” by Jacques de Cessoles 
(MS Reg rg C. xi ), and is intended as a sort of figuiativc lepicsentn- 
tion of the industrial class of society It is cunous because the figuic 
is made to cany some of the pnncipal implements of the 
chief tiades 01 manufactuies, and thus gives us then 
I oidmaiy forms We need only repeal the enumeiatilSn 
of these from the text It is, we aie told, a man who 
holds in Ins light hand a pau of sheais («w faces) ; m 
Ins left hand he has a great knife ( mg) ant consul ) , 
“ and he must have at his gudle an inkstand (unc esenp- 
totfe), and on his eai a pen foi wilting (el sut Poietlh nne 
penne d esa ipi e)." Accoidmgly we see the mlc-pol and 
the case for writing implements suspended at the gudle, 
No 239— industry hut'by accident the pen does not appear on the ear m 
our engraving It is cunous through how great a length 
of time the practice of placing the pen behind the eai has continued 
m use. 

The punishments of the Middle Ages are lemaikable, still moie so in 
othei counties than in England, for a mixture of a small amount of 
feeling of strict justice with a very large propoihon of the mere feeling 
of vengeance Savage ferocity in the commission of crime led to no 
less savage cruelty in retahahon We have seen, in a foimer chapter, 
that this was not the sentiment of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, 
whose criminal laws were extremely mild j but after the Norman Con- 
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quest, moie baibaious feelings on this subject weie biought ovei fiom 
the Continent Impusonment itself, even bcfoie tual, was made fn 0 ht- 
fully ciuelj the dungeons into which the accused vue t hi own weie 
often filthy holes, sometimes with watei running thiough them, and, as 
a refinement in ciuelty, loathsome leptiles weie bied m them, and the 
pusoneis weie not only allowed insufficient food, but they weie some- 
times stupped naked, and thrown into pnson m that condition In the 
caily English lomance of the “Seven Sages” (the text printed by 
Weber), when the einpeioi was persuaded by his wife to oidei hei step 
son foi execution, he commanded that he should be taken, stiipped 
naked of his clothes, and then hanged aloft — 

Quik he het ( commanded) his sone take, 

And spoili him of clothes mice, 

And beten him with scorn ges stiongc. 

And nftenvaids him liegge {high) anlionge {hang) 

— Webei, ill 21 

At the inteicession of one of the wise men, the youth is respited and 
lluown into pnson, but without his clothing, and when, on a subse- 
quent occasion, he was biought out of pnson for judgment, he lemamed 
still naked 

Otu thiee cuts which follow lHustiate the subject of mediaeval punish 
ments foi enmes and offences The fust (No 240) is taken fiom a 
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well-known manusenpt, 111 the British Museum, of the fourteenth cen- 
tmy (MS. Reg 10 E iv ), and represents a monk and a lady, whose 
caieer has brought them into the stocks, an instrument of punishment 
which has figured m some of our former chapters. It Is a very old 
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mode of punishing offenders, and appears, under the Latin name of 
cippus, in early records of the Middle Ages. An old English poem, 
quoted by Mr Halliwell in his Dictionaiy, from a manusciipt at least as 
old as the fifteenth century, recounting the punishments to which some 
misdoers weie condemned, says — 

And twenty of thes odcr ny in a pytt, 

In btokkes and fetuis for to sytt. 

The stocks aie frequently refeiTed to in writers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuiies, and they have not yet become entiiely obsolete. 
The Leeds Mercury for April 14, i860, infoims us that, “A notorious 
character, named John Gambles, of Stanningley (Pudsey), having been 
convicted some months ago for Sunday gambling and sentenced to sit in 
the stocks for six horns, left the locality, returned lately, and suffered 
his punishment by sitting in die stocks from two till eight o’clock on 
Thursday last.” They were formerly employed also, in place of fetters, 
in the inside of prisons — no doubt in order to cause suffering by irk- 
some restraint ; and this was so common that the Latin term cippus, 
and the French ceps, were commonly used to designate the prison itself. 
It may be remarked of these stocks, that they present a peculiarity 
which we may perhaps call a primitive character. They are not sup- 
ported on posts, or fixed in any way to the spot, but evidently hold the 
people who are placed in them in confinement merely by their weight, 
and by the impossibility of walking with them on the legs, especially 
when more persons than one are confined in them. This is probably 
the way in which they were used in prisons. 

A material part of the punishment of the stocks, when employed in 
the open air, consisted, of course, in the public disgrace to which the 
victim was exposed. We might suppose that the shame of such ex- 
posure was keenly felt in the Middle Ages, from the frequency with 
which it was employed, This exposure before the public was, we 
know, originally tire chief characteristic of the ducking-stool, for the 
process of ducking tbo victim in the water seems to have been only 
added to it at a later peridd. Our cut No. 24T, taken from an illumina- 
tion in the unique manuscript of the “Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles," in 
the Hunterian Library at Glasgow, represents a person thus exposed to 
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the scorn and derision of the populace in the executioner’s cait, which 
is drawn through the streets of a town. To be cariied about in a cait 
was always considered as especially disgraceful, probably because it was 
thus that malefactors were usually conducted to the gallows, or, in 
Fiance, to the guillotine. In the early romances of the cycle of King 
Arthur, we have an incident which forms an apt illustration of the pre- 
valence of this feeling. Sir Laucelot, when hastening to rescue his 
lady, Queen Guenever, has the misfortune to lose his horse, and, meet- 
ing with a carter, he .seizes his cart as the only means of conveyance, 
for the weight of his armour prevented him from walking. Queen 
Guenever and her ladies, from a bay window of the castle of Sir Melia- 



No. 241.— An Offender Exposed, to Public Shame. 


graunce, saw him approach, and one of the latter exclaimed, “ See, 
madam, where as rideth in a cart a goodly armed knight ! I suppose 
that he rideth to hanging.” Guenever, however, saw by his shield that 
it Was Sir Lancelot ‘“Ah, most noble knight,’ she said,- when she 
saw him in this condition, ' I see well that thou hast been hard bested, 
when thou ridest in a cart’ Then she rebuked that lady that compared 
him. to on? riding in a cart to hanging. * It was foul mouthed,’ said 
the queen , 1 and evil compared, so to compare the most noble knight 
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of the world in such a shameful death. 0 Jhesu ! defend him and 
keep him,’ said the queen, 'from all mischievous end.'" 

Our next cut (No. 342) is taken fiom the same manusciipt in the 
British Museum which furnished us with No. 340. The playful 
draughtsman has presented a scene from the woild “ upso-down,” in 
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Na. 243 — Mediaeval Ornaments of ihe Landscape, 

* 

common use in the Middle Ages that they were continually before 
people’s eyes. Every town, every abbey, and almost every large manorial 
lord, had the right of hanging, and a gallows or tree with a man hanging 
upon it was so frequent an object in the country that it seems to have 
been considered as almost a natural ornament of a landscape, and it 
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is thus introduced by no means uncommonly in medieval manuscripts. 
The two examples given in our cut No. 243 are taken from the illumi- 
nations in the manuscript of the romance of the “ Chevalereux Comte 
d’ Artois,” in the manuscript from which this romance was printed by 
M. Barrois. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


Old English Cookery. — History of “ Gourmandise — English Cookery 
of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. — Bills of Fare. — Great 
Feasts. 

I HA YE spoken of the ceremonious foims of the service of the 
mediaeval table, but we are just now anived at the period when we 
begin to have full information on the composition of the culinaiy dishes 
in which our ancestors indulged, and it will peihaps be well to give a 
biief summary of that information as illustralrvc both of the period wc 
have now been considering, and of that which follows. 

There is a part of the human frame, not very noble in itself, which, 
nevertheless, many people are said to worship, and which has even exer- 
cised at times a considerable influence over man’s destinies. Gastroktry, 
indeed, is a worship which, at one time or other, has prevailed in different 
forms over all parts of the woild-—its history takes an extensive range, 
and is not altogether without interest One of the first objects of search 
in a man who has just risen from savage life to civilisation is rather 
naturally refinement in his food, and this desire more than keeps pace 
with the advance of general refinement, until cookery becomes one 
of the most important of social institutions. During all periods of 
which we read in history, great public acts, of whatever kind, even to 
the consecration of a church, have been accompanied with feasting] 
and the same rule holds good throughout all the different phases of our 
social relations. The materials for the history of eating are, indeed, 
abundant, and the field is Extensive. 

i 

William of Malmesbury, as we have seen before, tells us that the 
Anglo-Saxons indulged in great feasting, and lived m very mean houses* 
whereas the Normans eat trith moderation, but built for themselves 
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magnificent mansions. Vaiious allusions in old waters leave little 100m 
for doubt that our Anglo-Saxon foiefathers indulged in much eating ; 
but, as far as we can gather, for our information is veiy impeifect, this 
indulgence consisted more in the quantity than in the quality of the food, 
for theii cookery seems to have been in general what we call “plain.” 
■Refinement in cookeiy appears to have come in with the Normans ; and 
fiom the twelfth century to the sixteenth we can trace the love of the 
table continually increasing. The monks, whose institution had, to a 
certain degiee, separated them from the rest of the world, and who 
usually, and from the circumstances perhaps naturally, sought sensual 
gratifications, fell soon into the sin of gluttony, and they seem to have led 
the way in refinement in the variety and elaborate character of their 
dishes. Giraldus Cambrensis, an ecclesiastic himself, complains in very 
indignant terms of the luxurious table kept by the monks of Cantcrbuiy 
in the latter half of the twelfth century; and he relates an anecdote 
which shows how far at that time the cleigy were, in this respect, in 
advance of the laity. One day, when Henry II. paid a visit to Win- 
chester, the prior and monks of St Swithin met him, and fell on their 
knees before him to complain of the tyranny of their bishop. When the 
king asked what was their grievance, they said that their table had been 
curtailed of three dishes. The king, somewhat surprised at this com- 
plaint, and imagining, no doubt, that the bishop had not left them 
enough to eat, inquired how many dishes he had left them. They 
replied, ten ; at which the king, in a fit of indignation, told them that 
he himself had no more than thice dishes to his table, and uttered an 
imprecation against the bishop, unless he reduced them to the same 
number. 

But although we have abundant evidence of the geneial fact that our 
Norman and English forefathers loyed the table, we have but imperfect 
information on the chaiacter of their cookeiy until the latter half of the 
fourteenth century, when the rules and receipts for cooking appear 
' to have been very generally committed to writing, and a ceitain 
number of cookery-books belonging to this period and to the following 
century remain in manuscript, forming very curious records *of the 
domestic life of our forefathers. From these I will give -a ftw illustra- 
tions of this subject. These cookery books sometimes contain plans for 
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dinners of different descriptions, or, as we now should say, bills of fare, 
which enable us, by comparing tire names of the dishes with the receipts 
for making them, to foirn a tolerably distinct notion of the manner in 
which our forefathers fared at table from four to five hundred years ago. 
The first example we shall give is furnished by a manuscript of the 
beginning of the fifteenth ccntuiy, and belongs to the latter part of the 
century preceding; that is, to the reign of Richard II., a period re- 
markable for the passion for luxurious living : it gives us the following 
hill of fare for the ordinary table of a gentleman, which I will arrange in 
the form of a bill of fare of the present day, modernising the language, 
except in the case of obsolete woids. 

First Course . 

Boar’s head enanned {larded), and “brace,” for pottage. 

Beef. Mutton. Pestles {legs) of Porlc. 

Swan. Roasted Rabbit. Tort. 

Second Course. 

Drape and Rose, for pottage. 

Mallard. PheasanL. Chickens, “ farsed ” and roasted. 

“ Malachis,” baked. 

Third Course. 

Conings {rabbits), in gravy, and hare, in “ brasd,” for pottage. 

Teals, roasted. Woodcocks. Snipes. 

“ Raffyolys,” baked. “ Flampoyntes.” 

It may be well to make the general remark, that the ordinary num- 
ber of courses at dinner was three. To begin, then, with the first dish, 
boar's-head was a favourite article at table, and needs no explanation. 
The pottage which follows, under the name of brace, was made as fol- 
lows, according to a receipt in the same cookery-book which has fur- 
nished the bill of fare 

Take the umbles of a swine, and parboil them {boil them slowly), and cut 
them small, and pul them in a pot, with some good broth ; then take the • 
.whites of leeks, and slit them, and cut them small, and put them in, with 
minced onions, and let it all boil j next take bread steeped in broth, and 
“ draw it up ” with blood and vinegar, and put it into a pot, with pepper and 
cloves, and let it boil j and serye all this together. 

In the second course, drops probably ’an error for drove, a pottage, 
which, according to the same cookery-books was made as follows 
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Take almonds, and blanch and grind them, and mix them with good meat 
broth, and seethe this in a pot ; then mince onions, ancl fry them in fresh 
« grease,” and put them to the almonds ; take small birds, and parboil them, 
and throw them into the pottage, with cinnamon and cloves and a little 
“ fair grease,” and boil the whole. 

Rose was made as follows : — 

Take powdered rice, and boil it in almond-milk till it be thick, and take 
the brawn of capons and hens, beat it in a mortar, and mix it with the preced- 
ing, and put the whole into a pot, with powdered cinnamon and cloves, and 
whole mace, and cover it with saunders ( sandal-wood ). 

It may be necessary to explain that almond-milk consisted simply of 
almonds ground and mixed with milk or broth. The farsttre, or stuff- 
ing, for chickens was made thus : — 

Take fresh pork, seethe it, chop it small, and grind it well ; put to it hard 
yolks of eggs, well mixed together, with dried currants, powder of cinnamon 
and maces, cubebs, and cloves whole, and roast it, 

I am unable to explain the meaning of malachis, the dish which 
concludes this course. 

The first dish in the third coarse, coneys, or rabbits, in gravy, was 
made as follows : — 

Take rabbits, and parboil them, and chop them in "gobbets,” and seethe 
them in a pot with good broth ; then grind almonds, “dress them up,” with 
beef broth, and boil this in a pot ; and, after passing it through a strainer, 
put it to the rabbits, adding to the whole cloves, maces, pines {the kernels of 
Ihe pine-cone), and sugar j colour it with sandal-wood, saffron, bastard or other 
wine, and cinnamon powder mixed together, and add a little vinegar. 

Not less complicated was the boar in brase, or brasey „• — 

Take the ribs of a boar, while they are fresh, and parboil them till they are 
half boiled j then roast them, and, when they are roasted, chop them, and 
put them in a pot with good fresh beef broth and wine, and add cloves, 
maces, pines, currants, and powdered pepper ; then put chopped onions in 
a pan, with fresh grease, fry them first and then boil them ; next, take bread, 
steeped in. broth, “ draw it up ” and put it to the onions, and coloing-it with 
sandal-wood and saffron, and as it settles, put a little vinegar mixed with 
powdered cinnamon to it ; then take brawn, and cut it into slices two inches 
long, and throw it into the pot with the foregoing, and Serve it all up 
together. 

Rafyolysvreic a sort of patties, derived from Italy, 'where they are still 
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used as a delicacy under the name of raviuoli ; they were made as 
follows : — 

Take swine’s flesh, seethe it, chop it small, add to it yolks of eggs, and 
mix them well together ; put to this a little minced lard, ginted cheese, pow- 
dered ginger, and cinnamon ; make of this balls of the size of an apple, and 
wrap them up in the cawl of the swine, each ball by itself ; make a raised 
crust of dough, and put the ball in it, and bake it ; when they are baked, 
take yolks of eggs well beaten, with sugar and pepper, coloured with saffron, 
and pour this mixture over them, 

Flampoyntes (pork-pies) were made thus : — 

Take good “interlarded” pork, seethe it, and chop it, and grind it small; 
put to it good fat cheese grated, and sugar and pepper ; put this in raised 
paste like the preceding ; then make a thin leaf of dough, out of which cut 
small “points,” fry these in grease, and then stick them in the foregoing 
mixture after it has been put in the crust, and bake it. 

Such was a tolerably respectable dinner at the end of the fourteenth 
century ; but the same treatise gives us the following bill of fare, for a 
larger dinner, though still arranged in three courses : — 

First Course, 

Browet farsed, and charlcl, for pottage. 

Baked mallard. Teals. Small birds. Almond milk served with them. 
Capon roasted with the syrup. 

Roasted veal. Pig roasted “ ‘ endored,’ and served with the yolk on his neck 
over gilt,” Herons. 

A “ lcche.” A tart of flesh. 

Second Course. 

Browet of Almayne and Viaunde rial for pottage. 

Mallard. Roasted rabbits. Pheasant. Venison, 

Jelly. A leche. Urchynnes hedgehogs'). 

Pome de orynge. 

Third Course . 

Boar in egurdouce, and Mawmend, for pottage. 

Cranes, Kid. Curlew. Partridge. (All roasted). 

A leche. A crustade, 

A peacock endored and roasted, and served with the skin, 

, Cockagris. PJampoyntes. Daryoles. 

Peats in syrup, 

Browet, othrewet, was the English ivord /of a pottage, from the Anglo- 
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Saxon brim. The receipt for making f arsed browet, or Irowet farsyn, 
is literally as follows : — 

Take almonds and pound them, and mix with beef broth, so as to make it 
thick, and put it in a pot with cloves, maces, and figs, currants, and minced 
ginger, and let all this seethe j take bread, and steep it in sweet wine, and 
“draw it up,” and put it to the almonds with sugar; then take conyngs 
{rabbits), or rabbettes {young rabbits), or squirrels, and first parboil and then 
fry them, and partridges parboiled j fry them whole for a lord, but otherwise 
chop them into gobbets j and when they arc almost fried, cast them in a pot, 
and let them boil all together, and colour with sandal-wood and saffron ; 
then add vinegar and powdered cinnamon strained with wine, and give it a 
boil ; then take it from the fire, and sec that the pottage is thin, and throw 
in a good quantity of powdered ginger. 

It is repeated, at the end of this receipt, that, for 4 lord, a coney, 
rabbit, squirrel, or partridge, should be served whole in this manner. 
The other pottage in this course, charlet, was less complex, and was 
'made thus : — 

Take sweet cow’s milk, put it in a pan, throw into it the yolks and white 
of eggs, and boiled pork, pounded, and sage ; let it boil tiff it curds ; and 
colour it with saffron. 

The following was the syrup for a capon : — 

Take almonds, and pound them, and mix them with wine, till they make 
a thick “milk,” and colour it with saffron, and put it in a saucepan, and pul 
into it a good quantity of figs and currants, and add ground ginger, cloves, 
galingale {a spice much used in the Middle Ages), and cinnamon j let all this 
boil ; add sugar, and pour it over your capon or pheasant. 

The leche in this first course was, perhaps, the dish which is called in 
the receipts a leche lumbar de, which was made thus : — 

Take raw pork, and pull off the skin, and pick out the skin sinews, and 
pound the pork in a mortar with raw eggs ; add to it sugar, salt, raisins, 
currants, minced dates, powdered pepper, and cloves ; put it in a bladder, 
and let it seethe till it be done enough, and then cut it into slips of the form 
of peas-cods ; grind raisins in a mortar, mix them with red wine, and put to 
them almond-milk, coloured with sandal-wood and saffron, and add pepper 
and cloves, and then boil the whole ; when it is boiled, mix cinnamon, and 
ginger with wine and pour on it, and so serve it f 

Browet of Almayne, which comes in with the second course of this 
dinner, Was a rather celebrated pottage. It was made in, the following 
manner - 
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1 alee coneys, and parboil them, and chop them in gobbets, and put them, 
with ubs of poik or lad into a pot, and seethe it , then l ike giound almonds, 
and nn\ them with beef bioth, and put this in a pot with cloves, maces, 
pines, minced gmgei, and curiants, and mill onions, and boil it, and coloui it 
with saffion, and when this is boiled, take the flesh out fiom the bioth, and 
put it m it , and take “ alkanet ” (alLami is explained in the dictionai ie\ ai 
the name of a plant, wild buglos , tt appeals to have been need in coole/y to 
give coloui'), and fry it, and piess it into the pot thiough a stiamci, and 
finally add a little vmcgn and giound gingei mixed togethei 

The composition of viande i oyale was as follows — 

Take Greek wine, 01 Rhenish wine, and clmfied honey, and mi\ them 
well with giound nee, gingei, peppei, cinnamon, and cloves, saffion, sugai, 
mulbemes, and sandal wood , boil the mixtuie, and salt it, and take caie 
that it be thick 

Pome de ot itigc was quite a diffeient thing to what wc should expect 
fiorn the name It was made as follows — 

Take poik livei, pound it well law, and pul to il giound peppei, cloves, 
cinnamon, saffion, and cuuants , make of this balls like apples, and wet 
them well in the white of eggs, and then put them in boiling watei, and let 
them seethe, and when they have seethed a while, take them out, and put 
them on a spit, and icast them well , then take paisley, and guild it, and 
wimg it up with eggs thiough a stiamci, and pul a little flout to it, and with 
this “ endoie ” the balls while loastmg, and, if you will, you may take salfion, 
sandal-wood, oi indigo, to coloui them 

Bndoi e was the technical term of the kitchen for washing ovei an 
aiticlc of cookery with yolks of eggs, ox any other liquid, to give a 
shmy appeatance to its exteuot when cooked, as if it weie gilt 

Both the pottages m the thud couise aie lather elaborate ones The 
following w as the piocess of making boar in cgw douce, or egredouce, a 
word which of course means “ sour-sweet — 

Take dates, washed clean, and currants, and boil them, and pound them 
togethei, and in pounding pul cloves to them, and mix them up with vmegai, 
or clatey, or other sweet wine, and put it in a fan pot, and boil it well , and 
then put to it half a quartern of sugai, Oi else honey, and half an ounce of 
cinnamon m powdei, and in the “ setting down ” take a little vmegai and 
mix with it, and half an ounce of ground ginger, and a little sandal-wood 
and saffion , and m the boiling put minced ginger to it , next, take fresh 
biawn, and seethe it, and then cut it in thin slices, and lay thiee m a dish, 
find then take half a pound of pines, and fiy them in ftesh giease, and throw 
the pines into it , and when they are thoroughly hot take them out with a 
skimmer, and let them dry, and cast them into the same pot j and then put 
the syrup above the biawn m the dishes, and set ye it. 
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Maw men & was made accoidmg to the follow mg iecupt — 

Take almonds and blanch them and pound them, and mix them with waici 
01 wine, and take the brawn of capons oi phe tsants, and pound it sin ill, 
and mix it with the othei, and add giound nee, and put it in a pot and let it 
boil , and add powder of gingei and cloves, and cinnamon and sugai , and 
take lice, and paiboil and grind it, and add it to them, and coloui it 
with sandal wood, and pour iL out in dishes , and take the giains of pome- 
gianates and stick in it, 01 almonds or pines filed in grease, and stiew sugai 
ovei it. 

The following was the mannei of making the c> ustade, mentioned, in 
the thud coutse of this bill of faie — 

Take chickens, and pigeons, and small birds, and make them clean, and 
chop them to pieces, and stew them all to 0 ethei in a good bioth made of 
fan grease and giound peppei and cloves, and add verjus to it, and colour 
it with saffron , then make laiscd ciusts, and pinch them and lay the 
flesh therein, and put to it cui rants, and giound ginger, and cinnamon, 
and take raw eggs, and bieak them, and stiain them tlnough a stiamer 
into the pottage of the stew, and slu it well together, and poui it into 
the laised ciusts, above the flesh, and then place the covers on them and 
serve them. 

The piocess of seivmg a peacock “with the skin " also requires some 
explanation. The skm was first stripped off, with the featheis, tail, and 
neck and head, and it was spiead on a table and shewed with giound 
cummin, then the peacock was taken and roasted, and “endoied” 
with law yolks of eggs , and when roasted, and aftei it had been allowed 
to cool a little, it was sewn into the skm, and thus seivcd on the table, 
always with the last course, when it looked as though the bud were 
alive To make colap ys, you must 

Take an old cock and pull him, and wash him, and skm him all but the 
legs, and fill him full of the stuffing made for the pome de ounge , and also 
take a pig and skm him fiom the middle downwaids, and fill him full of the 
same stuffing, and sew them fast togcthci, and seethe them , and when they 
have seethed a good while, take them up and put them on a spit, and toast 
them well, and endore them with yolks of eggs mixed with saffron, and 
when they aie loasted, befoie placing them on the table, lay gold and silver 
foil on them- 

Flampoyntes have been already explained. Pears m syrup were merely 
boiled m wme, and seasoned with sugai and spices. 

In these bills of faie, oilr readeis who believe in the prevalence of 
“old English roast beef,” will find that belief singularly dissipated, for 
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our ancestois seem to have indulged in all soils of elaboialcly made 
dishes, in which immense quantities of spices were employed. Ihc 
numbei of leceipts in these eaily cookeiy-books is wondei fully gieat, and 
it is evident that people sought vanety almost above all otlici things. 
Among the Sloane manusciipts in the libiaiy of the British Museum, 
theie is a veiy complete cookeiy-book (MS. No. 1201) belonging to the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, which gives seven bills of faie of 
seven dinneis, each to diffei entiiely in the dishes composing it fiom 
the other, with the object, ofcouise, of giving a different dinner every 
day dining seven consecutive days In the foiegoing bills of fare, we 
have seen that on flesh-days no fish was introduced on the table, but fish 
is introduced along with flesh m the seven dinneis just alluded to, which 
are, moreover, cuiious for the numbei of aiticles, chiefly birds, introduced 
in them, which we are not now accustomed to eat. The fust of these 
bills of faie, which are all limited to two couises, luns as follows : — 

First Course , of Eleven Dishes. 

N owmbles ( nmbles ) of an hai te. Vyand ryalle. The syde of an hci t rostcde.J 
Swanne with chaudeioun. Fcsaunt lostcdc. Bytoic ( bittern ) lostcde. 

Pykc, and gietc guuiardc. 

Haggesse of Alnmyne. Blaunchc custade. 

A sotekfi, a blakc boie cnannedc with golde. 

Second Course , of Eleven Dishes. 

Gel6. Ci earn of almonds. 

Kynd kydde. Fillets of an heite endored. Squyrelle rost. 

Chykons {chickens) ylarded. Paitriche and lark lost. 

Peiche and porpoys lost. 

Frytouis Lumbaid. Payne puffe {fuff-bread). 

A sotelt6, a castelle of sylver with fanes {vanes or flags) of gold. 

It appears that at this time it was considered more absolutely neces- 
sary than at an earlier period, that each course at table should be 
accompanied with a subtilty, or ornamental device in pastry, representing 
groups of various descriptions, as here a black boar and a castle. We 
have here the porpoise eaten among fishes, and the squiirel among 
animals ; we have before seen hedgehogs served at tabic. In, the 
“ Mdnagier de Paris," a French compilation, made in the year 1393, a 
t hedgehog is directed to have its throat cut, and to be skifined and 
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emptied, and then to be arranged as a chicken, and piessed and well 
dried in a towel, aftei this it was to be loasted and eaten with “camelme,” 
a woi d the exact meaning of which seems not to be known , or in pastiy, 
with duckling sauce Squurels were to be heated as rabbits. The 
same book gives duections foi cooking magpies, looks, and jackdaws 
The second of the seven bills of fare given in the Sloane manuscript 
contains tuitles (the biul) and tluostles, loasted, in the thud we have 
loasted egiets (a species of heron), starlings, and linnets , in the fourth, 
“ maitmetles in the fifth, barnacles, “ molette, ’ spanows, and, among 
fishes, minnows , and m the sixth, loasted cormorants, heathcocks, 
sheldrakes, dotterels, and thrushes The seventh hill of faie runs 
thus — 

First Course, of Nine Duhes 

Long woites ( vegetables ) An hen in dubate 
Shuldies of motoun. 

Wyldc goes. Wode doves. 

Fresh laumpiey txiete codlynge. 

Bonsomeis Toitons, in paste. 

Second Course, of Ten Dishes. 

Pynnonade (a confection oj almonds and pines), 

Malardes of the uvere 
Cotes, lost, and dampettes 
Quayles, and goldefjnche 

Ele revei sed. J3rem6 de meie 
Trj pours lyalle. Viande en feast. 

Quaiters of lambe. 

The bills of fare I have thus given aie intended for dmneis of mode- 
rate size, but I might easily have given much larger ones, though we 
should have learned nothing moie by them than by the smaller ones, 
fiom which the reader will be able to foim a very good judgment of the 
general style of eating among our foiefatheis, when they lived well. The 
fifteenth century, especially, was celebrated for its gieat feasts, at which 
the consumption of provisions was enormous The bills of expenses of 
some of them have been preserved. In die sixth year of the jeign of 
Edward IV, (ad. 1466), George Nevile was made archbishop of York, 
and the account of the expendituie fot the feast on that occasion contains 
the following articles : — Three hundred quaiters of wheat* three hundred 
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tuns of ale, one hunched tuns of wine, one pint of hypocras, a hundied 
and foui oxen, six wild bulls, a thousand sheep, three hundied and four 
calves, the same number of swine, foui hundied swans, two thousand 
geese, a thousand capons, two thousand pigs, four hundied ploveis, a 
hundied dozen of quails, two hundied dozen of the biids called “iees,” 
a hundied and four peacocks, four thousand mallards and teals, two 
hundied and four cianes, two hundred and four kids, two thousand 
chickens, foui thousand pigeons, foui thousand ciays, two hundred and 
four bitterns, foui hundied heions, two hundied pheasants, five hundied 
paitiidges, four hundied woodcocks, one hundred cuilews, a thousand 
egiettes, moie than five hundied stags, bucks, and roes, foui thousand 
cold venison, pasties, a thousand “paited” dishes of jelly, thiee thousand 
plain dishes of jelly, four thousand cold baked taits, fifteen hundied hot 
venison pasties, two thousand hot custaids, six hundred and eight pikes 
and bieams, twelve poipoises and seals, with a piopoitionate quantity 
of spices, sugaied delicacies, and wafeis or cakes. 

On the entlnonation of Willum Warham as archbishop of Canteibury 
in 1504, the twentieth year of the reign of Henry VII., a feast was 
given for which the following pi 0 visions weie puicbased : — Fifty-four 
quauers of wheat, twenty shillings’ worth of fine flour for making wafeis, 
six tuns or pipes of led wine, four of claret wine, one of choice white 
wine, and one of white wine for the kitchen, one butt of malmsey, one 
pipe of wine of Osey, two tierces of Rhenish wine, four tuns of London 
ale, six of Kentish ale, and twenty of English beer, thirty-three pounds' 
worth of spices, three hundred lings, six hundred codfish, seven barrels 
of salted saltnon, foity fresh salmon, fourteen bairels of white heirings, 
twenty cades of red herrings (each cade containing six hundred hemngs, 
which would make a total of twelve thousand), five barrels of salted 
sturgeons, two barrels of salted eels, six hundied fresh eels, eight thou 1 
sand whelks, five hundred pikes, four hundred tenches, a hundred carps, 
eight hundred breams, two bairels of salted lampreys, eighty fresh 
lampreys, fourteen hundied fresh lamperns, a hundied and twenty-four 
salted congois, two hundred great roaches, a quantity of seals and por- 
poises, with a considerable quantity of other fish. It will be under- 
stood at once that this feast took place on a fish day. 

This habit of profuse and h&uripus living seems to have gradually 
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declined during the sixteenth and first pail of the seventeenth centuiy, 
until it was extinguished in the great convulsion which pioduccd the 
Inteiregnum. After the Restoiation, we find that the table, among all 
classes, was furnished more sobeily, and with plainer and moie sub- 
stantial dishes. 


2 


CHAPTER XI 

j 

Slow Progress of Society in the Fifteenth Century. — Enlargement of the 
Houses. — The Hall and its Furniture. — Arrangement of the Table for 
Meals.— Absence of Cleanliness. — Manners at Table. — The Parlour. 

T HE progress of society in the two countries which were most 
closely allied in this respect, England and France, was slow 
during the fifteenth century. Both countries were engaged either in 
mutual hostility or in desolating civil wars, which so utterly -checked 
all spirit of improvement, that the aspect of society differed little be- 
tween the beginning and the end of the centmy in anything but dress. 
At the close of the fourteenth century, the middle classes in England 
had made great advance in wealth and independence, and the Wars of 
the Roses, which weie so destructive to the nobility, as well as the 
tendency of the crown to set the gentry up as a balance to the power 
of the feudal barons, helped to make that advance more certain and 
rapid. This increase of wealth appears in the multiplication of furniture 
and of other household implements, especially of those of a more valu- 
able description. We are surprised, in running our eye through the 
wills and inventories during this period, at the quantity of plate which 
was usually possessed by country gentlemen and respectable burghers. 
There was also a great increase both in the number and magnitude of the 
houses which intervened between the castle and the cottage. Instead 
of having one or two bedrooms, and turning people into the hall to 
sleep at night, we now find whole suites Of chambers ; while, where 
before the family lived chiefly in the hall, privacy was sought by the 
addition of parlours, of which there were often more than one in an 
ordinary sized house. The hall was in fact already beginning to diminish 
in importance in comparison With the rest of the house. Whether in 
town or country,' houses of any magnitude were now generally built 
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round an interior couit, into which the rooms almost invaiiably looked, 
only small and unimportant windows looking towards the street or 
countiy. This arrangement of couise originated in the necessity of 
studying security — a necessity which was never felt more than in the 
fifteenth century. We have less need to seek our illustrations fiom manu- 
scripts during this period, on account of the numerous examples of 
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No 344. — Court of a Houw of the Fifteenth Century 

buildings which still remain in a greater or less state of perfection, but 
still an illumination now and then presents us with an interesting picture 
of the architectural arrangements of a dwelling-house in the fifteenth 
century, which may he advantageously compared wrth the buildings 
that still exist. One of these is represented in our cut No. 344, taken 
from an illuminated copy of the french translation of Valerias Maximus 
(MS, No. 6984, in the National Library in Paris). The building to 
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the left is probably the staircase turret of the gateway ; that before us 
is the mass of the household apartments. We are supposed to be 
standing within the court. At the foot of the turret is the well, a very 
impoitant object within the court, where it was always placed in 
houses of this description, as in the troubles of those days the house- 
hold might be obliged to shut themselves up for a day or two and 
depend for their supply of water entirely on what they could get within 
their walls. 


Our last cut (No. 244) is a remaikably good and perfect repre- 
sentation of the exterior, looking towards the couit, of the domestic 
buildings. The door on the ground floor to the right is piobably, to 
judge by the position of the windows, the enhance to the hall. The 
steps leading to the first floor are outside the wall, an arrangement which 
is not uncommon in the existing examples of houses of this period in 
England. It is perhaps what was called in French the j>errin, as 



mentioned before. We have also here 
the open gallery round the chambers 
on the first floor, which is so frequently 
met with in our houses of the fifteenth 
century. It is probable that within the 
door at the top of tire external flight of 
steps, as here represented, a short stair- 
case led up to the floor on which the 
chambers were situated. Perhaps it 
may have been a staircase into die gal- 
lery, as the opening round the corner 
to the right seems to be a door from 
the gallery into the chambers. 


In another illumination in the same 


manuscript (cut No. 243), a knight is represented knocking at the door 
of a house into which he seeks admittance. The plain knocker and the 
ring will be recognised at once by all who have been accustomed to exa- 
mine the original doors still remaining in many of our very old buildings. 
Thd person preparing totter knocks with his left hand to announce 
his approach, while 'with the right hand he turns the ring and thus un- 
latches the door. It is a practice whiph still exists in France and in some 
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othei parts of the Continent. The knocker, instead of being plain, as in 
this cut, was often very ornamental. This is, of coiusc, the outer door 
of the house, and our leaders will not overlook the loophole and the 
small window thiough which the peison who knocked might be examined, 
and, if necessaty, inlenogated, befoie he was admitted. 

Let us now pass through the door on the ground floor, always open 
by day, into the hall. This was still the most spacious apaitment in the 
house, and it was still also the public room, open to all who were admitted 
within the precincts. The hall continued to be scantily furnished. The 
pennanent furniture consisted chiefly in benches, and in a seat with a 
back to it for the supeuor membeis of the family. The head table at 
least was now generally a pennanent one, and there were in geneial 
more permanent tables, or tables doimant, than formerly, but still the 
greater pait of the tables in the hall were made for each meal by placing 
boards upon trestles. Cushions, with ornamental clothes, called bankers 
and dorsers, to be placed over the benches and backs of the seats of the 
better persons at the table, were now also in general use. Tapestry was 
suspended on the walls of the hall on special occasions, but it does not 
appear to have been of common use. Another article of furniture had 
now become common — the buffet, 01 stand, on which the plate and other 
vessels were arranged. These articles appear to have been generally in 
the keeping of the butler, and only to have been brought into the hall 
and arranged on the buffet at meal times, for show as much as for use. 
The dinner paity in our cut No. 246, taken from an illumination of a 
manuscript of the romance of the “Comte d’ Artois, ” foimeily in the 
possession of M. Bairois, a distinguished and well-known collector in 
Paris, lepiesents a royal paity dining at a table with much simplicity. 
The ornamental vessel on the table is probably the salt-cellar, which was 
a very important article at the feast Besides the general utility of salt, 
it was regarded with profoundly superstitious feelings, and it was con- 
sidered desiiable that it should be the first article placed on the table. 
We have still a feeling of superstition with regard to the spilling of salt. 
A metiical code for the behaviour of servants, written in the fifteenth 
century, directs that, in preparing the table for meals, the table-cloth was 
first to be spread, and then, invariably and in all places, the salt was to 
be placed upon it; next were to be arranged successively, the knives, the 
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tiead, the wine, and then the meat, after which the wattet Mas to bung 
othei things, when each was called foi — 

'i a dots meUie picrruhcmcnt 
Ea tons lienv. ct cu toul hoSlcl 
I a nippe, ct ipits le stl, 

CousteauK, paw, vm, et pws -windc. 

Puis appoilei ce qu’on demands 

In this cut (No 246) it will be seen that the “nappe" is duly laid, 
and upon it aie seen the salt cellai, the head (lound cal.es), and the 
cups foi wine Knives aie wanting, and the plates seldom appeal on 
the table m these dmnei scenes of the fifteenth ten tiny, any moie than 





No st4( —A Bmnei Scene at Court 

mthe previous period This, no doubt, arose fiom the common prac- 
tice at that time of people cauymg then own knives with them m a 
sheath attached to the girdle We find, moieovei, few knives enumer- 
ated in oui inventories of household goods and chattels In the English 
medical “ Stans Puer ad Mensam,” oi mles for behaviour at table, 
written by Lydgate, the guest is told to “bung no knyves unskotued to 
table,' 1 which can Only mean that he is to keep his own knife that 
iMMvkieZ with him clean The tfro servants are Iiele duly equipped 
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for duty, with the towel thiown ovei the shouldci The table appears 
to be placed on two board-shaped Uestles, but the aitisthas foi gotten to 
indicate the seats. But in oui next cut (No 247), a very pnvate party, 
taken from a manuscript of the early Fiench tianslation of the Dcca 
meion (m the National Libiary at Pans, No 6887), are placed m a seat 
with a back to it, although the table is still evidently a boaid placed 
upon tiestles It may be remarked that in dinner scenes of this con 
tuiy, the gentlemen at table are almost always repiesented with then 
hats on then heads This appeals to have been a pait of good man- 
neis, its object being to pievent tire man’s hau fiom falling off upon 
the meat I am told that the same feeling and practice still exists 



No 347 *— A Private Dinnei 


among the peasantry in France It would seem to show that oui 
mediaeval foiefathers did not keep then hair well brushed 
As I have already hinted, the inventories of this penod gi\e us 
cunous infoimation on the furmtuie of houses of diffeient desenp lions, 
We leam fiom one of these, made m 1446, that theic weie at that time 
belonging to the hall of the pnory of Durham, one dorsal 01 doiser, 
embroideied with the birds of St Cuthbcit and the aims of the church, 
five pieces of red cloth (thiee embioideied and two plain), no doubt 
for the same puipose of tlnowing ovei the seats, six cushions, three 
baSms of biass , and thiee washing-basins A gentleman at Noithallei- 
ton, in Yorkshire, who made his wiU m 1444, had in his hall thirteen 
jugs or pots of brass, four basins, and two ewers (of course, for washing 
the hands), three candlesticks, five (metal) dishes, three kettles, nine 
vessels of lead and pewter, “ utensils of iron belonging to the hall," 
valued at two shillings— piobably the fire irons— one dorser and one 
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banker. An inventory of a gentleman’s goods in the year 1463, appar- 
ently in the southern part of England (printed in the “ New Retrospec- 
tive Review ”), gives, as the contents of the hall, — a standing spear, a 
hanging of stained work, a mappa-mundi (a map of the world) of parch- 
ment— a curious article for the hall— a side-table, one “dormond” table 
(a permanent table), a beam with six candlesticks. 

A vocabulary of the fifteenth century (" Volume of Vocabularies,” 
p. 197) enumerates, as the ordinary furniture of the hall, a board, a 
trestle, a banker, a dorser, a natte (table-cloth), a table dormant, a basin, 



No 348 —Reception of tho Mmsttel. 

a. laver, fire on a hearth, a biand or torch a yule-block, an andiron, 
tongs, a pair of bellows, wood for the fire, a long settle, a chair, a bench, 
a stool, a cushion, and a screen. The permanent or dormant table is 
shown in the scene given in our cut No. 248, taken from the beautifully 
illuminated manuscript of the {> Roman de la Violette,” at Paris, some 
fac-aimiles from which were privately distributed by the Comte de Bas- 
tard, from whom I had the honour of receiving a copy. We have here 
also the seat with its bach and the buffet with its jugs and dishes. In 
oar cut No. 246, we had the waits or trumpeters, who were always 
( arched to the halls of great people tp announce the commencement of 
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the dinner. Only persons of a ceilain rank were allowed this piece of 
ostentation ; but everybody had minstrelsy to dinner who could obtain 
it, and when it was at hand. The wandering minstrel was welcome in 
eveiy hall, and for this very reason the class of ambulatory musicians 
was very numerous. In the scene given in our cut No. 248, the wan- 
deiing minstrel, or, according to the story, a nobleman in that disguise, 
has just arrived, and he is allowed, without ceremony or suspicion, to 
seat himself at the fire, apparently on a stool, beside the two individuals 
at dinner. 

The floor of the hall was usually paved with tiles, or with flag stones, 
and very little care appears to have been shown to cleanliness, as far as 
it was concerned, except that it was usual to strew it with rushes. 
Among the various Prench metrical “ Contenances de Table,” or direc- 
tions for behaviour at table, of the fifteenth century, the person in- 
structed is told that he must not spit upon the table at dinner-time— 1 

Ne cntiche pitr dessus h table. 

Car e’est chose desconvenable, 

which is necessarily an intimation that he must spit upon the floor. In 
another of these pieces he is told that when he washes his month at 
table, he must not reject tire water into the basin — 

Quant ta houche tu Javeras, 

Ou bacin point ne cracberas. 

The reason for this rule was evidently the circumstance that one basin 
might serve for all the company; but the alternative again was of course 
to spit the water out upon the floor. Again, in one of these codes, the 
learner is told that when he makes sops in his wine, he must either drink 
all the wine in the glass, or throw what remains on the floor — 

Enfant, se tu fab en ton verre 
Souppes tie via aucunamcnt. 

Boy tout le vin entieroment, 

Ou autiemeal le gecte k teire. 

Or, as it is expressed in another similar code more briefly — 

Se to fais sonppea en ton -veue, 

Boyle vin ou le gelle k tene. 

There can be no doubt that all this must have made an extremely dirty 
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floor. Another rather naive direction shows that no more attention was 
paid to the cleanliness of the benches and seats; it is considered neces- 
sary to tell the scholar always to look at his seat befoie he sits down at 
table, to assure himself that theie is nothing ditty upon it 1 — 

Enfant, piens de legal del peine 
Sai le siege oil lu tc sieuas, 

Se aucune chose y veuas 
Qui soil deshonneste ou viJame. 

The fireplace at the side of the hall, with health and chimney, weie 
now in geneial use. An example is given in our last cut ; another will 
be seen in our cut No. 249, and heie, though evidently in the hall, and 



Nd 249 — A Monastic Feast, 

a monastic hall too, the process of cooking is pursued at it. The monks 
appear to be taking a joyous repast, not quite in keeping with die stiict 
rule of their order, and the way in which they aie conducting themselves 
towards the women who have been introduced into the monastery does 
not speak in favour of monastic continence. This picture is from h 
manuscript Bible of the fifteenth century, in the National Library in 
Paris (No. 6829). 

Manners at table appear to have been losing some of the strictness 
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and stiffness of their ceremonial, while they retained their rudeness. 
The bowl of water was carried round to the guests, and each washed 
his hands before dinner, but the washing after dinner appears now to 
have been commonly omitted. In one of the directions for table 
already quoted, the scholar is told that he must wash himself when 
he rises from bed in the morning, once at dinner, and once at supper, 
in all thrice a day — 

Enfant, d’honneur iave tes mains 
A ton lever, 1 ton disner, 

Et puis au soupper, sans finer ; 

Ce sonl trois foys ft tout le moins. 

And again, in another similar code — 

Lave tes mains devant disner, 

Et aussi quant vouldras soupper. 

Still people put their victuals to their mouth with their fingers, for, 
though forks were certainly known in the previous century, they were 
not used for conveying the food to the mouth. It was considered, never- 
theless, bad manners to carry the victuals to the mouth with the 
knife — 

Ne faiz pas Ion morsel conduire 
A Ion coustel, qul te peult nuire. 

• 

Another practice strictly forbidden in these rules was picking your 
teeth with your knife while at table. From the use thus made of the 
hand, in the absence of forks, it may be supposed that we should have 
directions for keeping it clean during the process of eating. One of 
these appears droll enough to us at the present day. It is directed that 
a person sitting at table in company is not to blow his nose with the 
hand with which he takes his meat. Handkerchiefs were not yet in use, 
and the alternative of course was that, if any one felt the need of per- 
forming the operation in question, he was to lay down his knife, and to 
do it with the hand which held it. In one of the French codes this 
direction is given rather covertly, as follows — 

Ne louche ton nez a main nue 
Doat ta viande est tenue. 


But in another it is enunciated more crudely, thus— 
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Enfant, se ton ne7 est moiveux, 

Ne le torche de la main nue 
De quoy ta viande est Lenue ; 

Le Cut cst vilain oL Iionleirc. 

All these circumstances show a state of manners which was very far from 
refined. 

Among other directions for tabic, you are told not to leave your spoon 
in your platter ; not to return back to your plate the food you have put 
in your mouth ; not to dip your meat in the salt-cellar to salt it, but to 
take a little salt on your knife and put it on the meat ; not to diink from 
a cup with a dirty mouth •, not to offer to another person the remains of 
your pottage ; not to eat much cheese ; to take only two or three nuts, 
when they are placed before you j not to play with your knife ; not to 
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roll your napkin into a cord, or tie it in knots ; and not to get intoxi- 
cated during dinner-time ! 

The above cut (No. 250)1 repeated here from an earlier part of 
our volume (p. 107), represents one of the backed seats, after a pat- 
tern of this century. It is taken from a manuscript of the romance 
of Launcelot du Lac, in the National Library in Paris (No. 594). It is 
probable that this seat belonged to the parlour, or, as the name signifies, 
conversation-room. The custom still continued of making seats with 
divisions, so that each person sat in a separate compartment. A triple 
seat of this kind is represented in our cut No. 251, taken from a manu- 
script of the French Boccaccio in the National Library in Paris. 

The parlour seems to have been ornamented with more care, and to 
base been better furnished, than the hall. This apartment appears to 
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have been placed sometimes on the ground floor, and sometimes on the 
floor above, and large houses had usually two or three parlours. It had 
often windows in recesses, with fixed seals on each side ; and the fire- 
place was smaller and more comfortable than that of the hall. As car- 
pets came into more general use, the parlour was one of the first rooms 
to receive this luxury. In the inventory I have already quoted from the 
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“New Retrospective Review," the following articles of furniture are 
described as being in the parlour — 

A hanging of worsted, red and green. 

A cupboard of ash-boaids. 

A table, and a pair of trestles. 

A branch oflalten, with four lights. 

A pair of andirons, 

• A pair of tongs. 

A form to sit upon. 

And a chair. 

This will give us a very good idea of what was the usual furniture of the 
parlour in the fifteenth century. The only movable seats are a single 
bench, and one chair — perhaps a seat with a back like that shown above. 
The table was even here formed by laying a board upon trestles. The 
cupboard was peculiar to this part of the house ; mafty of my readers 
will probably remember the parlour cupboards in our old country houses, 
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the branched candlestick of metal, suspended fiom the ceiling, and the 
tongs and anduons foi the fiic 

The principal ai tides of fuuutuie m the pailoui me all exhibited m 
illuminations m manuscupts of the same peiiod The “hanging of 
woisted” was, of couise, a piece of tapestiy foi the wall, or foi some 
pait of the wall, foi the loom was m many, peihaps in most, cases, only 
partially coveied Sometimes, indeed, it appeals only to have been 
hung up on occasions, peihaps foi company, when the tapestiy seems 
to have been placed behind the chief seat ' Ihe wall itself was fie 
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quently adorned with paintings, in common houses rude and mfiiely 
ornamental, while in otheis of a better class they represented histones, 
scenes from romances, and religious subjects, much like those exhibited 
on the tapestries themselves In the above cut (No 252), taken from 
a beautifully illuminated manuscupt of the romance of “ Lancelot,” in 
the National Libiary at Pans, No 6784, we have a repxesentation of a 
parlour with wali-pamtings of this kind Morgan le pay is showing 
King Axthur the adventures of Lancelot, which she had caused to be 
painted m a rootu in her palace Paintings of this kind aie veiy often 

* A Bury mil, of the date of r$33{, tnentioried a little faithei on, enumei ates among 
the household furniture “the steyayd clothes hangyng abowte the parlour behynde 
the ladle chetnny.” 


L 
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alluded to in the old wnteis, especially 111 the poets, as eveiy one knows 
■who has read the “Romance of the Rose,' 1 the walks of Chiucei, oi 
that smgulai and cunous poem, the “ Pastyme of Pkasuic,” by Stephen 
Hawes Cbaucei, 111 his “Dieam,” speaks of — 

A dnmbei point 
Tull of stories old and divas, 

Moie than I can as now lelieise. 

There was in the castle of Dotei an apaitment called Atlhur’s Hall, 
and another named Guenevia’s Chambei, which have been supposed 
to be so called fiom the subjects of the paintings with which they 
were decoiated , and a still moie cunous lllustiation is furnished 
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by an old house of this penod still existing m New Sheet, Salisbuiy, 
a room in which pieseives its painting in distempei, occupying the 
uppei pait of the wall, like the stoiy of Lancelot m the pictures of 
the room of Morgan le Fay I give a sketch of the side of this room 
occupied by the painting in the accompanying cut (No 253). It 
occupies the space above the fireplace, and the windows looking into 
the street, but it has been much damaged by modem alterations in the 
house. The subject, as will at once be seen, was of a sacied cliaractei, 
the offeung of the three kings. 


The window to the left of the fireplace, which is one of the original 
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windows of this house, has a deep sill, or seat, which was intended as 
one of the accommodations for sitting down. This was not unfrequently 
made with a recess in the middle, so as to form a seat on each side, on 
which two persons might sit face to face, and which was thus more con- 
venient both for conversation, and for looking through the window at 
what was going on without. This appears to have been a favourite seal 
with the female part of the household when employed in needlework 
and other sedentary occupations. There is an allusion to this use of 
the window sill in the curious old poem of the “ Lady Bessy,” which is 
probably somewhat obscured by the alterations of the modem copyist ; 
when the young princess kneels before her father, he takes -her up and 
seats her in the window — 

I came hofoie my father the king,' 

And kneeled down upon my knee ; 

I desired him lowly of his blessing, 

And full soon he gave it unto me. 

And in liis aims he could me lining, 

And set me in a window so high. 

The words of our inventory, “ a fotm to sit upon, and a chair,” 
describe well the scanty furnishing of the rooms of a house at this 
period. The cause of this poveity in movables, which arose more 
from the ’general insecurity of property than the inability to procure it, 
is curiously illustrated by a passage from a letter of Margaret Boston to 
her husband, written early in the reign of Edward IV, “ Also,” says 
the lady to her spouse, “ if ye be at home this Christmas, it were well 
done ye should do purvey a garnish or twain of pewter vessel, two 
basins and two ewers, and twelve candlesticks, for ye have too few of 
any of these to serve this place ; X am afraid to purvey much stuff in 
this place, .till we be surer thereof.” As yet, a form or heneb continued 
to be the usual seat, which could be occupied by several persons at 
once. One chair, as in. the inventory just mentioned, was considered 
enough for a room, and was no doubt preserved for the peison of most 
dignity, perhaps for the lady of the household. Towards the latter 
end of this period, however, chairs, made in a simpler form, and stools, 
the latter very commonly three-legged, became more abundant. Yet 
in a will dated so late as tgaa (printed in the ” Bury Wills ” of the 
Camden Society), an inhabifaptya^Bury in Suffolk* who seems to have . 





possessed a laige house, and, for the time, a considerable quantity of house- 
hold furnituie, had, of tables and chairs, only “a labyll of waynskolt with 
to {two) joynyd trestclles, lj. joynyd stolys (stools) of the best, a gret joynyd 
cheyie at the deyse in the lralle — the grettest close cheyre, ij. fote stoles 
— a round tabyll of waynskott with lok and key, the secunde joynyd 
cheyer, ij. joynyd stolys.” The ordinary forms of chairs and stools at 
the lattei end of the fifteenth century are shown in our cut No. 254, 
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taken from a very curious sculpture in alto-relievo on one of the columns 
of the Hotel-de-Ville, at Brussels, At this time we begin to find 
examples of chairs ingeniously constructed, for folding up or taking to 
pieces, so as to be easily laid aside or 
carried away. Some of these resemble 
exactly our modern camp-stools. A 
ernious bedroom chair of this construc- 
tion is represented in our cut No. 255, 
taken from a fine illuminated manu- 
script of the romance of the “ Comte 
d'Artois,” of the fifteenth century, in 
the collection of M. Barrois of Paris, 
but now, I believe, in the library of 
Lord Ashbumham, The construction 
of this chair, which seems to have been 
common at this period, is too evident 
to need explanation. It explains the 
phrase, used in some of our old writers, of unfolding a chair. 
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Al this time much greatei use appeals to have been made of candles 
than foimerly, and they seem to have been conducted of diffeient sub- 
stances and qualities. Candlesticks, made usually of the mixed metal 
called laton 01 lalten (an alloy of biass), weie found in all houses ■ 
they appeal to have been still mostly made with a spike on which the 
candle was stuck, and sometimes they weie ornamented, and furnished 
with mottoes. John Baiet, who made his will at Bmy, m 1463, pos- 
sessed a “ candylstykke of laten with a pyke," two “ lowe candylstikkez 
of a foi th ” (1 e. to match), and three “ candelstykkes of laton wheie- 
upon is wretyn grace me governed A testament dated in 1493 enumer- 
ates “ a lowe candilstyke of laton, oon of my candelstykes, and ij high 
candilstykes of laton.” In the will of Agas Heite of Buiy, m 1522, 

“ ij. belle canstykes and a lesser canstyke," occuis twice, so that they 
seem to have foimed two sets, and there is a thud mention of “ ij. bell 
canstykes ” We also find mention at this time of double candlesticks, 
which weie probably intended to be placed in an elevated position to 
give light to the whole apailment. Our inventory of the contents of 
the parloui contains *' a bianch of latten, with four lights,” which was 
no doubt intended foi this puipose of lighting the whole 100m (a soit 
of chandeliei), and appeals to have been identical with the candlebeam, 

not unfiequently mentioned in the old 
mventones. A widow of Buiy, named 
Agnes Ridges, who made her will in 1492, 
mentions “ my camdylbeme that hangylh 
in my hall with vj. bellys oflaton standyng 
thereon," i.e. six cups m which the candles 
were placed Our cut No. 256 repre- 
sents a candlebeam with four lights. It is 
slung round a simple pulley rti the ceiling, 
by a stnng which was fixed to the ground. 

It is taken from a manuscript of the 
“ Traitd des Tournois ” (tieatise of touina- 
No 256 -a Candieteam. merits),' by King Rend, in the National 
Library at Baris, No. 8352 ; and as the 
scene is represented as taking place in a princely hall, which is fitted 
pp for a festive entertainment^ iVe may take it as a curious proof of the 

t 
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rudeness which was still mixed up with the magnificence of the fifteenth 
century. In a fine illumination in a manuscript of Froissart in the 
British Museum (MS. Reg. 18 E. a), representing the fatal masque at 
the court of Charles VI. of France, in 1393, in which several of the 
courtiers were burned to death, we have, in the king's palace, a chande- 
lier exa ctly like that in our last cut, except that each candlestick on the 
beam contains two candles — a “ double candlestick.” This manuscript 
is of the latter part of the fifteenth century. It had been the custom, 
on festive occasions, or in ceremonies where large apartments required 



No 257 — Candle and Torch-holders. 

to be lighted, to do this by means of toiches which seivants held in 
their hands. This custom was veiy common, and is frequently spoken 
of or alluded to in the mediceval writeis. Nevertheless, the inconveni- 
ence and even danger attending it, led to various plans for superseding 
it. One of these was, to fix up against the walls of the room frames for 
holding the torches, of which an example is given in the accompanying 
cut No. 257, representing a torch-frame, still preserved in the Palazzo 
Strozzi at Florence. One of the group, it will he observed, has a long 
spike, intended to hold a laige candle. Candlesticks fixed to the wall 
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in vauous manners aie seen in manuscnpts of tlie fifteenth ccntuiy , 
and an example is given in oui cut No. 258, taken from a part of the 
same illumination of Fioissait mentioned befoie. The candle is lieie 
placed befoie a little image, on the upper part of the fireplace, but 



No 358 —Ladies Seated 


whether this was for a lcligious puipose or not, is not dear. In this 
cut, the three pnacesses are seated on the large chan or settle, which is 
turned with its back to the fire. This important article of furniture is 
now found m the parlour as well as in the hall. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


In-door Life and Conversation. — Pet Animals. — The Dance. — Rere- 
S uppers. — Illustrations from the '‘Nancy ” Tapestry. 

A S people began to have less taste for the publicity* of the old hall, 
they gradually withdrew from it into the parlours for many of 
the purposes to which the hall was originally devoted, and thus the 
latter lost much of its former character. The parlour was now the place 
commonly used for the family meals. In a curious little treatise on 
the “most vyle and detestable use of dycc play,” composed near the 
beginning t)f the sixteenth century, one of the interlocutors is made to 
say, “ So down we came again,” i.e. from the chambers above, “ into the 
parlour, and found there divers gentlemen, all strangers to me ; and what 
should I say more, but to dinner we went.” The dinner hour, we learn 
from this same tract, was then at the hour of noon ; “ the table,” we arc 
told, “ was fair spread with diaper cloths, the cupboard garnished with 
much goodly plate.” The cupboard seems now to have been considered 
a necessary article of furniture in the parlour; it had originally belonged 
to the hall, and was of simple construction. One of the great objects of 
ostentation in a rich man’s house was his plate ; which at dinner-time 
he brought forth, and caused to be spread on a table in sight of his 
guests ; afterwards, to exhibit the plate to more advantage, the table was 
made with shelves, or steps, on which the different articles could be 
arranged in rows one above another. It was called in French and Anglo- 
Norman a buffet, or a dressoir (dresser), the latter name, it is said, being 
given to it because on it the different articles were dressis, or arranged. 
The English had, in their own language, no special name for this article 
of furniture, so that they called it literally a cup-board or board for the 
cups. In course of time, and especially when it was removed from the 
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hall into the pailoui, this aiticle was made more elaboiately, and doors 
weie added to it, foi shutting up the plate when not tn use. It thus 
became equivalent to om modem sidcboaid. We have seen a Rguie 
of a cupboard of this moie complicated stiuctuie in a cut tn out last 
chapter, and we shall have otheis of different foims tn otu next. 


limn 


No 259 — A Sick-Room 


Our cut No. 259 is a good representation of the intanai of a pailour 
furnished with the large seat, or settle, and with rather an elaborate and 
\ filegant cupboard. The latter, however, does not belong to the picture 
1 Itself having been introduced from, another iti the same manuscript by 
Hienry Shaw, in his beautiful tvork, t( Ihe-Dresses and Decorations of 
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the Middle Ages,” from which it is heie taken. It is found in a fine 
ma nuscript in the British Museum (MS. Reg. 15 D. 1), containing the 
Fiench translation of the “ Ilistoiia Scholastica" of Peter Comestor, 
and written in the year 1470. The subject of this illumination is taken 
fiom the scriptural stoiy of Tobit, who here lies sick and blind 011 the 
settle, having just despatched his son Tobias on his journey to the city 
of Rages. The lady cooking is no doubt intended for his wife Anna ; 
it will be observed that she is following the directions of a book. 
Cookery-books and books of medicinal receipts were now common. 
The kettle is suspended over the fire by a jack of a construction that 
occws not unfiequently in the manuscripts of this period. The settle 
is placed with its back to the window, which is coveted with a large 
curtain. 

As the parlours saved the domestic arrangements of the household 
from the too great publicity of the hall, so, on the other hand, they 
relieved the bedchambers fiom much of what had previously been 
transacted in them, and thus rendered them more piivate. In the 
poem of the “ Lady Bessie,” when the Earl of Derby and Humphrey 
Brereton visit the young princess, they ave introduced to her in her 
bower, or chamber, but she immediately conducts the latter into the 
pailour, in order to converse with him — 

She took him in her aims, and kissed him times ilnee j 
••Welcome," she said, " Humphiey Bieieton; 

How hast thou spedd in the west count: ey ? 

I pray thee tell me quickly and anon.” 

Into a parlour they went from thence, 

There were no more but liee and sliee. 

The female part of the family now passed in the parlour much of the 
time which had been formerly passed in their chambers. It was often 
their place of woik. Young ladies, even of great families, were brought 
up not only strictly, but even tyrannically, by their mothers, who kept 
them constantly at work, exacted from them, almost slavish deference 
and respect, and even counted upon their earnings. The parental 
authority was indeed carried to an almost extravagant extent. There 
are some curious instances of this in the correspondence of the Paston 
family. Agnes Paston, the wife of Sir William Paston, the judge, 
appears to have been a very harsh mother. At the end of June 1454, 
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Elizabeth Clere, a kinswoman who appears to have lived in great 
intimacy with the family, sent to John Paston, the lady’s eldest son, 
the following account of the treatment of his sister Elizabeth, who was 
of marriageable age, and for whom a man of the name of Scroope had 
been proposed as a husband. “ Therefoie, cousin,” writes Jane Clere, 
“ meseemeth he were good for my cousin your sister, without that yc 
might get her a better ; and if ye can get a better, I would advise you 
to labour it in as short time as ye may goodly, for she was never in so 
great a sorrow as she is now-a-days, for she may not speak with no man, 
whosoever come, nor even may see nor speak with my mail, nor with ser- 
vants of her mother’s, but that she beareth her on hand otherwise than 
she meaneth ; and she hath since Easter the most part been beaten once 
in the week, or twice, and sometimes twice in a day, and hei head broken 
in two or three places. Wherefore, cousin, she hath sent to me by 
fiiar Newton in great counsel, and prayeth me that I would send to yon 
a letter of her heaviness, and pray you to be her good brother, as her 
trust is in you.” In spite of her anxiety to be married, Elizabeth Paston 
did not succeed at this time, but she was soon afterwords transferred 
from her paternal roof to the household of the Lady Pole. It was still 
the custom to send young ladies of family to the houses of the great to 
learn manners, and it was not only a matter of pride and ostentation to 
be thus surrounded by a numerous train, but the noble lady whom they 
served did not disdain to receive payment for their board, as well as 
employing them in profitable work. In a memorandum of errands to 
London, written by Agnes Paston on the 28th of January 1457, one is 
a message to “Elizabeth Paston that she must use herself to work 
readily, as other gentlewomen do, and somewhat to help herself there- 
with. Item, to pay the Lady Pole twenty-six shillings and eightpence 
for her board.” Margaret Paston, the wife of John Paston, just men- 
tioned, and daughter-itt-law of Agnes, seems to have been equally strict 
with her daughters. At the beginning of the reign of Edward IV., she 
wrote to her son John concerning his sister Anne, who had been placed 
in the house of a kinsman of the name of Calthorpe. “ Since ye de- 
parted,” she says, “my cousin. Calthorpe sent roe a letter complaining 
in lps writing that forasmuch, as he cannot be paid of his tenants as 
he hath been before this time} he- proposeth to lessen his household, 
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and to live the straillier, whcrefoic he desireth me to purvey for 
yoiir sister Anne; he S.iith she waxeth high (grows tall), and it were 
time to purvey her a marriage. I marvel what causcth him to wiite so 
now, either she hath displeased him, or else he hath taken her with 
default; therefore I pray you commune with my cousin Claie at Lon- 
don, and weet (learn) how he is disposed to her-ward, and send me 
word, for I shall be fain to send for her, and with me she shall but lose 
her time, and without she will be the better occupied she shall oftentimes 
move (vex) me and put me in great inquietness ; remember what labour 



No. a6o — -A Conversation Scene, 

I had with your sister, therefore do your part to help her forth, that 
may be to your worship and mine.” There certainly appears here no 
great affection between mother and daughter. 

Among oilier lessons, the ladies appear to have been taught to be 
very demure and formal in their behaviour in company. Our cut No, 
260 represents a party of ladies and gentlemen in the parlour engaged 
in conversation. It is taken from an illumination in the manuscript of 
the romance of the “ Comte d’ Artois," formerly in the possession of M. 
Barrois. They are all apparently seated on benches, which seem in this 
instance to be made like long chests, and placed along the sides of the 
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wall as if they served also for lockers. These appear to be the only 
aiticles of furniture in the room. Theie is a ceitain conventional posi- 
tion m most of the ladies of the paity, which has evidently been taught, 
even to the holding of the hands crossed. The fom ladies with the 
gentlemen between them are no doubt intended to be the attendants 
on the lady of the house, holding towards hei the position of Elizabeth 
and Anne Paston. We have precisely the same conventional foims in 
the next cut (No, 261), which is taken from an illumination in a manu- 
script of the “ Legenda Auiea,” in the National Libiaiy in Pans (No. 
6889). We see here the same demureness and foimal crossing of the 
hands among the young laches, in piesencc of their dame. It may be 
observed that, in almost all the contemporary pictuies of domestic 
scenes, the men, represented as visitors, keep their hats on their heads. 



Wo. a6i —A Social Group of the Fifteenth Century. 


One of the most curious features in tire first of these scenes is that of 
the cages, especially that of the squirrel, which is evidently made to turn 
round with the animal's motion, like squirrel-cages of the present day. 
We have now frequent allusions to the keeping of birds in cages •, and 
parrots, magpies, jays, and various singing birds, are often mentioned 
among domestic pets. During the earlier half of the century of which 
we are now more especially speaking, the poems of Lydgate furnish us 
with several examples. Thus, in that entitled “ The Chorle and the 
Bird/' we are told — 


The chorle {countryman) was gladde ilmt he this budde badde take, 
Mery of chere, oflooke, and of visage, 

And m al haste he cast for t a mpke 
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Within his house a piatie litellc cage, 

Ami with hii songc to lejoiee las coiage. 

And in another of Lydgate’s minor poems, it is said of Spring — 

Which sesoim prykethc (sttrt uji) fiesslie coiages, 

Itejoissethe beastys walkyng in thei pastuie, 

Causith buddys to syngen in ther cages, 

Wlinn blood lenewyth in cveiy aeatuie. 

In another illumination of a manusciipt of the fourteenth century, in 
the Parisian National Libiary, we see a 
figure of a lady carrying a cage with two 
birds in it. It is represented in our cut 
No. 262— repeated here from p. 253. 

Among these, we find birds mentioned 
which are not now usually kept in cages. 

Thus, in a manuscript of the lime of 
Edward IV., we find a receipt for food 
for that favourite bird of the mediaeval 
poets, the' nightingale.* Small animals 
of various kinds were also tamed and 
kept in the house, either loose or in cages. 

The plot of some of the earlier fabliaux 
turns upon the practice of taming squirrels as pets, and keeping them in 
cages ■, and this animal continued long to be an especial favourite, for 
its liveliness and activity. In one of the compartments of the curious 
tapestry of Nancy, of the fifteenth century, which has been engraved by 
M. Achille Jubinal, we see a lady with a tame squirrel in her hand, which 
she holds by a string, as represented in our next cut (No. 263). 

The parlour was now the 100m where the domestic amusements were 
introduced. The guest in the early tract on “ Dyce Play,” quoted in a 
former page, tells us, “ And after the table was removed, in came one of 
the waiters with a fair silver bowl, full of dice and cards. Now, masters, 

* This receipt is curious enough to be given here j it is as follows :• — " Fyrst, take 
and geve hym yejow antes, otherwyse called pysmerys, as nere as ye may, and the 
white ante or pysmeis egges be heat bothe wynler and aomer, ij. tymes of the day an 
handful of bothe. Also, geve hym of these sowes that ci epc with many fete, and falle 
oute of howcQ rovys. Also, geve hym whyte worraes that hreede betwene the barke 
and the tre,” — Rellquia Autiqua, vol. i, p, 203, 
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quoth the goodman, who is so disposed, fall too." Gambling was 
carried to a great height during the fifteenth 
(WuA century, and was severely condemned by the 

W-? uL moralists, but without much success. Dice 

\_ were the older implements of play, and tables 

(or backgammon). A religious poem on saints’ 
\ days, in a manuscript written about the year 
1 ^°’ warn * n £ against idle amusements, 

V qKMJJ 5 Also use not to pley at the dice ne at the tablis, 

// lyJ I Ne none matter gmnys, ttppon (he holklais ; 
y Use no tavemys where be jestis and fablis, 

/ ^ 5 / 1 Syngyng of lewde balettes, rondelettes, or virolais, 


No. 263, — Lady and Squirrel. After the middle of the fifteenth century, 

cards came into very general use ; and at the 
beginning of the following century, there was such a rage for card- 
playing, that an attempt was made early in the reign of Henry VIIL to 
restrict their use by law to the period of Christmas. When, however, 
people sat down to dinner at noon, and had no other occupation for the 
rest of the day, they needed amusement of some sort to pass the time ; 
and a poet of the fifteenth century observes truly — 

A man may clryfe forliie the day that tong tyme dwellis 
With harpyug and pipyng, and other mery spellis, 

With glc, and wyth game. 

Such amusements as these mentioned, with games of different kinds in 
which the ladies took part, and dancing, generally occupied the aftei- 
noon from dinner to supper, the hour of which Utter meal seems usually 
to have been six o’clock. The favourite amusement was dancing. A 
family party at the dance is represented in our cut No. 264, from M. 
Banois’ manuscript of the “ Comte d' Artois.” The numerous dances 
which were now in vogue seem to have completely eclipsed the old 
carole, or lound dance, attd the latter woi d, which was a more general one, 
had displaced the former. The couple here on then legs are supposed 
to be performing one of the new and tasteful fashionable dances, which 
were much more lively than those of the earlier period ; some of them 
'were 50 much so as to scandalise greatly the sage moralists of the time. 
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The after-dinner amusements weie resumed afLci supper ; and a piactice 
had now established itself of prolonging the day’s enjoyment to a late 
hour, and taking a second, or, as it was called, a m e-supper {an the 
soupet), which was called the banquet m Fiance, wheie the tlnee gtcal 
meals vveic now the dinner, the supper, and the banquet, and dinner 
appeals to have been considered as the least meal of the thiee. It was 
thus, piobably, that, in course of time, dinner took the place of supper, 
and supper that of banquet. 

We have a veiy remarkable illustiation of the extravagant living at 
tabic of the latter half of the fifteenth century, in the cunous allegorical 
tapestiy long pieserved at Nancy, in Lonain, and said by tradition, 



No 364 — A Dance. 


probably with truth, to have been the ornament of the tent of Charles 
le Temdraire, Duke of Burgundy, when he laid siege to Nancy in 1477, 
and was defeated and slain. It is of Flemish workmanship, and no 
doubt pictures the manneis of the Burgundian nobles and gentry. At 
that time the court of Burgundy was the model of the fashionable life of 
Western Europe. It happens, curiously enough, that a few years later 
a rather obscure French writer, named Nicole de La Chesnaye, compil- 
ing one of those allegorical dramas then so popular under the tide of 
“ Moralities,” took the story of this tapestiy as his subject^ and has thus 
left us the full explanation of what might otherwise have been not easily 
understood. The title of this Morality is “ La Nef de Santd " (the ship 
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of health), and a second title is “ La Condamnacion des Bancquetz " 
(the condemnation of banquets) ; and its object is to show the unhappy 
consequences of the extravagance in eating and drinking which then 
prevailed. It opens with a couveisation between three allegoiical per- 
sonages named Dinner, Suppei, and Banquet, who declare their inten- 
tion to lead joyous life evening and morning, and they lesolvc on 
imitating Passe-Temps (pastime) and Bonne- Compagnie (good com- 
pany). At this moment Bonne-Compagnie herself, who is described as 
a dashing damsel ( gornlre damoiselle), enters with all her people, namely, 
Gourmandize (greediness), Friandize (daintiness), Passe-Temps, already 
mentioned, Je-Boy-h-Vous (I drink to you), Je-Pleige-d’Autant (I pledge 
the same), and Acoustumance (custom). Each names what he prefers 
in good cheer, and Bonne-Compagnie, to begin the day, orders a colla- 
tion, at which among other things are served damsons ( J prunes de 
Hamas), which appear at this time to have been consideied as deli- 
cacies. There is here a marginal direction to the puiporL that, if the 
Morality should be performed in the season when veal damsons could 
not be had, the performers must have some made of wax to look like 
real ones. They now lake their places at table, and while they are eat- 
ing, Jc-Boy-k-Vous calls the attention of the company to the circum- 
stance that Gourmandize, in his haste to eat the damsons, had 
swallowed a snail. Passe-Temps next proposes a dance, and chooses 
for his partner the Lady Friandize, comparing her to Helen, and telling 
her that he was Paris. She, in reply, compares herself to Medea, and her 
paitner to Jason. Then the musicians, “ placed on a stage or some 
higher place,” are to play a measure “ pretty short,” Dinner, Supper, 
and Banquet next make their appearance, and, addressing Bonne-Com- 
pagnie, offer their apology for entering without being invited ; but the 
lady receives them well, asks their names, and in return tells them 
those of her people. Dinner, to show liis gratitude for this friendly re- 
ception, invites the whole party to go to his feast, which is just ready ; 
and Supper invites diem to a second repast, and Banquet to a third. 
They accept the invitation of Dinner, >and are served with friture, brouet, 
potag e, gros path, & c. Meanwhile Supper and Banquet look upon the 
party from “sotne high window,” and converse on the consequences, 
likely to follow their excesses. ''(This scene is represented ,in ,the first ■ 
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compaitment of the tapcsliy, as tt now exists (foi it has undeigone con- 
sideiable mutilation), and is lepicscnLed in oui cut No 265 It is a 
good picluie of a scignoxial lepasl of the fifteenth century. Hide aic 
people at table besides those enumeiated in the Moiality, who aie lieie 
indicated by then names . Passe-Temps at one end of the tabic, a lady 
to his left, and aftei hei Je-Uoy-a-Vous, who has Bonne-Compagnie by 
his side, and to hei left Dinnei, the host. To the light of Passe-Temps 



No 265 — A Dinnei Paity m Grind Ceremony 

sits the Lady Gouimandize, and to her light Je-Vous-Pleige (I pledge 
you), and next to him Fuandize The cups in which they aie drinking 
aie flat -shaped, and appear, by the colomsinthe original, to be of glass, 
with the brims, and other paits in some, gilt. The minstrels, in the 
gallery, aie playing with trumpets. Among the attendants, we see the 
couit fool, with his bauble, who had now become an ordinaiy, and 
almost a necessary, personage in the household of the rich ; it was the 
result of an increasing taste for the coarse butfooneiy which characterised 
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an unrefined stale of society. The court fool was licensed to utlei 
with impunity whatever came to his thought, however mordant or how- 
ever indecent. Beside him are two valets with dogs, which appeal to 
have been usually admitted to the hall, and to have eaten the refuse on 
the spot A window above gives us a view of the countiy, with build- 
ings in the distance, and Supper and Banquet looking in upon the com- 
pany. An inscription in the upper coiner to the right tells us how these 
two personages came slyly to look at the assembly, and how through 
envy they conspired to take vengeance upon the fcasteis — 

Scrapper et Bancqnet 
Vindienl I'assemblee advisei, 

Dont par envie piestement 
Compindient de viengcnce usci. 

The Morality next introduces the Diseases who are to be the executors 
of the vengeance of Supper and Banquet, and who, according to the 
stage-directions, are to be diessed “ veiy strangely, so that you would 
haidly know whether they are women or men." These are Apoplexy, 
Paralysis, Pleurisy, Cholic, Quinsy, Diopsy, Jaundice, Gravel, and 
Gout. At the end of this scene, Supper and Banquet address them- 
selves to these people, and ask them to undcilake an assault on Bonne- 
Compagnie and the other guests of Dinner ; and they consent at once, 
and Supper places them in an ambuscade in his dwelling. Meanwhile 
the feast ends, tod Bonne-Compagnie says grace, and orders the player 
on the lute to perform his duty, whereupon "the instrument sounds, 
and the three men shall lead out the three women, and shall dance 
whatever dance they please, while Bonne-Compagnie remains seated.” 
Supper and Banquet then present themselves in turn to invite Bonne- 
Compagnie and her people, and they go fiist to Supper, who receives 
them witfi extraordinary hospitality. But Supper was a wicked traitor; 
and the stage-directions infoim us that, while the guests were enjoying 
themselves, his agents, the Diseases, were to be intioduced watching 
them through a window. As soon as the substantial viands are eaten, 
Supper goes to order what was called the issue, or dessert ; and in his 
absence Bonne-Compagnie orders the minstrels to play an air, and they 
obey. While the dessert is preparing, Supper goes to the Diseases, to 
ask if they axe ready, aud they atm and attack the guests, overthrowing 
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tables and benches, and treating evciybody with great cruelty. After 
some other scenes, Banquet comes to announce that his feast is ready, 
condoles with the sufifeicis on the treatment they had leceived fiom 
Supper, though he is meditating still greater treachery himself, and they 
go and feast with him. The Diseases, ready at his command, nuke a 
much more fatal attack upon the guests. 

Banquet’s feast forms the second compaitment of the tapestry of 
Nancy in its piesent state, and is represented in our cut No. 266. 
When compared with the Moralrty, it presents some variations. In 
front, Banquet is standing before the table, opposite to Je-Boy-h-Vous 
and Je-Pleige-d’Autant, and appears to be replying to Bonne-Compagnie, 
who is seated between Passe-Temps and Acoustumance. Further to 
the left Banquet appears again, with his hand on his sword, addressing 
the Diseases, who are at the entrance of the hall, waiting for his signal 
for the attack. At the lower corner on tire left we see Supper, talking 
with another important personage, probably intended to represent 
Dinner. Above, to the right, through a window, we see Banquet again, 
with one of his attendants fastening on his armour, while another holds 
his casque, which he has not yet placed on his head. The first of the 
inscriptions iu this compartment of the tapestry, which is on the left, 
tells how, white the guests are feasting in all jollity, Banquet and his 
lout arm and come to slaughter the whole assembly — 

Cliieie ilz tyicnt joyeulsement, 

Y eslanl Bancquel et la loutr 
Qui s’armeient, el la piopiemenl 
Oocirenl l'assemblie loute. 

The second inscription consists of eight lines moralising on the final 
min which often falls on those who make enjoyment the business of 
their lives — 

Les Uois folz ont giant volonte 
De cheiclie[r] leur rnalle meschance ; 

Quant on a bien 11s cl chante, 

A la fin fault l owner la chance. 

Ila ! vous vellez avoii plaisance 1 
Bien I’aui i. vous ung tandis ; 

Mis gens quy prenent leur aisence, 

En fin se lieuvent plus mauldiz. 

It is remarkable that these eight lines, taken from the tapestry, are 
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Jt will be remarked at once that there is a much greater display of 
Vutay ia the banquet-scene than in the dinner-scene Upojt the table 
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aie two peacocks, each with a shield hung to its neck, no doubt to show 
the aimonal beaungs of the host, a boil’s held, diessed in the most 
fashionable manna , a sub Lilly, rcpicscnting a ship filled with buds, 
sunounded by a sea full of fishes, and having a tall mast, with a sail 
made of silk and cinnne, and sunnounted by a figuie of a naked female, 
intended piobably to lepiesent the goddess Venus Theie aie also on 
the table foui candles of colouied wax. A noble diesset stands against 
the wall, covered with vessels of gold and of glass, but the metal fai 
predominates The mmstiels are standing appaiently on the flooi on 
a level with the guests, and consist of a man playing on the cittern 01 
lute, a harper, and one who plays on the pipe and drum, the lattei 
instrument a substitute for the taboi The valets with the dogs aie 
again mtioduced, but we miss the couit fool 

The remaining poitions of the tapestry repiescnt the attack of the 
Diseases, and the gieat havoc they made among the guests 
The banquet was known in England by that name, as well as by the 
name of rere supper In the cuiious English Morality play, entitled 
“ The Inteiludc of the Four Elements,” punted eaily in the sixteenth 
centuiy, the same distinction is made between the three meals as m the 
Fiench Moiahty described above. Sensual-appetite, one of the chai- 
aclers in the piece, leads Humanity to the tavern to dine, and ordeis a 
dmnei of three cornses, with a choicl vanety of wines. As they aie 
leaving after dinner, the taverner reminds them that they were to return 
to supper, and then Humanity proposes a cup of “new" wme, as 
though wine were then valued foi being new. Food and liquor weie 
formeily adulteiated m a moie dishonest mannei even than in modem 
tunes, and the tavernei answers the demand jokingly — ■ 

Ye shall have wyne as newe as can be, 

Feu X may tell you m pryvyte 
Hit was biued but yester nyght 

But he immediately adds — 

But than I have foi yora apetyte 
A cup of wyne of olde claict; 

Theie is no better, by this lyght 

After supper they go to dance, and meanwhile Sensual-appetite goes 
to prepare the banquet — 
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I shall nt the lownc aqayne 
Piepue foi jou a banket. 

Of inetjs tint he most ddycate, 

And most pltmant diynkts and 11 ) nes ibu lit 
That is possyble to get 
Which shall be m a chambei fcyte 
Fiepaiyd poynt devyse {?n Jitifuhoii), 

With dannske vatu made so well 
That all the bowse llicieof shall smell 
As it Kue Paiadyae 

In “ Acolastus,” a woik by the giammanan Palsgiave, published m 
1540, the banquet is still identified with the leie-suppei, when he speaks 
of “ the leie suppei, or banket, where men syt downe to diynke and 
eale agayne aftei their meate ” And again, still later, Higms, m his 
‘ Nomenclatoi,” published in 1585, explains the Latin woid poccenium 
bv "a leaie suppei, or a banket after supper” The term leie supper 
was in use throughout the fifteenth century. An English vocabulaiy of 
that centuiy speaks of a meal between dinnei and suppei, undei the 
name of “ a myd-dynei undei-mcte,” the same which, 110 doubt, was 
called by a Flench void a beva , as consisting especially in taking a 
drink, and which, removed to the time between bicakfast and dinnei, 
is now called a luncheon. 

I11 the introduction to Lydgate’s “Stoiy of Thebes,” which is 
given as a continuation of the ,? Canteibuiy Tales,” the poet pretends 
to have ainved at the inn in Cauteibuiy when it was occupied by the 
pilgrims, who invite him to sup with them, and he joins their company. 
“ Our host,” who is the leadei of the pilgrims, offers hitn his place at 
their supper heartily — 

Praying you (Ju says) to supps with us this night. 

And. ye shall ha ye made, at youi devis, 

A great pudding, 01 a lound hagis, 

A “French moile, a tansve, or a fiQise. 

These appear to have been the usual favourite dishes at an ordmaiy 
supper of this date (the first half of the fifteenth century). The hagis 
appears to have been much the same dish as the Scottish haggis of the 
present day. The mik wal; a dish made of marrow and giated bread. 
The titnsit was a hind Of Oifieljsti resembling apparently what the French 
now call an pmeltte aux fines htrhtf ; while the frme had small strips of 
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bacon in it — an omdtih an laid Tins kttci was a vciy favouutc dish 
among the monks. Aftti suppci, the guests, 01 at List some of them, 
aie lepicsented as taking “ stiong nottie ale” befoie going to bed 
They use early, “anon as it is day," and stait on then leluin towaids 
London, and they take no roeil befoie dmnci, having it 

Tully m pm pose to come to dincie 
Unto Ofspimg, and intake theie om fast 

Theie is a longei pieface to the supplementaiy tale of “ Beiyn,” 
wutten about the same date as the “ Stoiy of Thebes,” and punted m 
the edition of Chaucei’s woiks by Uriy, in which the divisions of the 
day aie toleiably well descubed The pilgnms there airived at then 
destination in Canteibuiy “ at mj dmorowe,” which is mterpieted m 
the glossaues as meaning nine o’clock m the foienoon, and then took 
then lodgings, “ oideyned ” then dmnei, and, while it was prepaung, 
went to make their offeungs to the shnne of St .Thomas m the calhedial 
chuich Meanwhile the Paidonei had sepamted fiom the company, 
and engaged m a lowintuguc with the “tapster,” or barmaid, who ofleis 
him a dunk, but he tells hci he had not yet bioken his fast — wc aie to 
conclude that this was the case with the test of the company — and 

She start into the town, and fet (feU/ted) a py al hote. 

Meat-pies appear to have been very common ai tides of food in the 
Middle Ages, and to have been kept always icady at the cooks’ shops 
The offeungs seem to have taken but a small space of time, and then — 

They set then signys upon then hedes, and som oppon then capp, 

And sith to the dynei waid they gin for to stapp (step) 3 
Eveiy man in his degie wissh (uasiud) and lobe his sete, 

As they wei wont to doon at sopei and at mele , 

And wei in silence for a tyme, tyl good ale gan arise. 

It appeals, theiefoie, that people did not hold conversation while eating, 
but that the talk and mnth began with the liquoi, whelhei ale or wme 
It was then agieedthat they should lemam that day m Canterbury, 
and all sup together at night — 

“ Then al this after mete I hold It foi the best 

To sport and pley ns,” quod the Hoost, “ech man as bym lest (Mis), 

And go by tyme to sopei, and to bed also, 

So mowe we eily rysen, om jorney foi to do " 
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Accordingly they all walk foith into the city, whcie the knight, who with 
his son. had put on flesh gowns, took the latlei to the tovrn walls to 
explain to him then stiength, and the chaiactei of the defences , and as 
many of the rest as had changes of appaiel with them imitated then 
example, and they sepaiated in parties, accoiduig to their different 
tastes. The monk, the parson, and the fnai, went to visit some clerical 
acquaintance, and indulged m spiced wine. The ladies remained at 
home — 

rlie wyft of Bath was so weiy, she had no wyl to walk. 

She tol.e the p notes by the honde, “Madam, vtol ye stalk 
Piyvt-ly into the garden to se the lierbis growe? 

And after with out hostis wife in. liei patloin lowe {tall.) ? 

I wot gyve yowe the wync, and ye shut me ako , 

For tyl we go to soper we have nangllt elhs to do ” 

The pnoiess assents to this pioposal — 

and forth gon they wend, 

Passing foitli Bplftly into the heibeiy , 

For many a hcib giew foi sewe (pottaq i) and suigciy ; 

And all the alcys fair and pand, and layhd, and ymakid , 

The sauge and die isopo yficthld and istakid ; 

And othu heddis by and by fiesh ydight, 

For comers to Lhe liooste nght a spoitful sight 

When lhe guests reassembled, they agieed that the knight should be 
then “marshall” of the table, and he oideied them all to wash, and 
then appointed them to their seats, that they might be properly seated 
togethei, for tbs was part of his duty. They thus sat two and two, each 
couple, no doubt, at one dish — 

They wissh [washed), and sell nght as he bad, eebe man wylb lus fere. 
And begonne to talk of spends and of cheie 
That they had the aftu mete whiles they wer out j 
For othrr oocnpaoioune, tyll they wer servrd about, 

They had not at that tyme, bat eny man kill (cut) a loilf (loaf) 

Thus it would appear that nothing eatable was as yet placed on the 
table but biead Presently, the supper was served louud to them, of 
which there was only one “ semce,” out of courtesy on the part of the 
nch members of the company towards those who were pooi ? as there 
■vyas to be an. equal division of the expenses of the supper, In return, 
the highest places of the table We yielded to the persons of best estate, 
bid these, as an acknowledgment* gave a- cup of wine round at their 
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own expense, and then left the table to rcliie to then beds. But the 
less genteel of the company, the millei and the cook, with the sompnoui, 
the yeoman, the leeve, and the manciple, lenuined “ dunking by the 
moon,” — that is, they had no candle. Theie was, however, one candle 
in the bedroom, which seems to have seived to light the whole company, 
— for it is evident that they all slept in beds in one 100m,— and this 
candle was only put out when they weie all gone to bed, which was the 
moment the Pardoner awaited to steal away and puisue his intugne. 
Next morning they weie out of their beds so eaily that they left the 
town on then homewaid journey at sunnse. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


The Chamber and its Furniture and Uses. — Beds. — Hutches and Coffers. 
— The Toilette i Mirrors. 

T HE chambers were now, except in smaller houses, mostly above 
the giound-flooi j and, as I have aheady observed, the piivacy 
of the chamber was much greatei than foiineily. In the poem of “Lady 
Bessy,” quoted in a foimer chapter (the whole poem is given in Mr 
Halliwcll’s piivately piinted “Palatine Anthology”), when the Earl of 
Derby was plotting with the Lady Bessy for calling in the Earl of Rich- 
mond, he proposed to repair secretly to her in her chamber, in order to 
piepaie the letters — 

“We must depail [sejwate), lady," the cailc said then j 
“Whciefoie keep (his mallei tecietly, 

And this same night, belvm. nine and ten, 

In youi cliambei J think to he. 

Look that yon make all things leady, 

Yom maids shall not our conncell h«u, 

Foi I will hung no man with me 
But Humpliiey Bieielon, my true esqune,” 
lie took Ins loave of that lady fair, 

And to liei chamber she went full light, 

And foi all things she did piepaie, 

Both pen and ink, and papei white. 

The earl, on his part — 

unto his study went, 

Forecasting with all his might 
To bring to pass all his intent ; 

He took no rest till it was night, 

And when the stars shone fair and bright. 

He him disguised in strange manneio ; 

He went unknown of any wight, 

Ho more With hini but his esquiie. 
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■ And when he came liei dumbci ncai, 

lull puvily theio can he stand , 

To cause the lady to appeal e 
He made a sign with his light hand. 

And when the lady theie him wist, 

She w'as as glad as she might he ; 

Chaicoals 111 chimneys theie weie cast, 

Candles on sticks standing full high. 

She opened the wickctt, and let him in, 

And said, “ Welcome, loid and knight soe fiee ! " 

A uch chan was set loi lnm, 

And anolliei foi that fan lady j 
They ate the spice, and diank the wine, 
lie had all things at his intent. 

The desciiption given in these lines agrees perfectly with the ^pre- 
sentations of chambers in the illuminated manusciipts of the latter 



No 267 — Interior of the Chambei 

part of the fifteenth centmy, when the supetior artistic skill of the 
illuminators enabled them to chaw intetiois with moie of detail than 
in former periods. We have almost invariably the chimney, and one 
"rich chair,' 1 if not more. In out cut No, 267, we have a settle in 
the chamber, which is turned to the fire, and a chair beside the 
bed. This picture is taken from a manuscript of the early Trench 
translation of Josephus, in. the National Library in Paris (No. 7015), 
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and represents the death of the Eraperoi Neio, as described by lhat 
wnter. All the furniture of tins chambei is of a stipcnor descupiion. 
The large chair by the bedside is of veiy elegant design; and the settle, 
which is open at the back, is ornamented with carved panels. Oui next 
cut (No. 268), taken fiom a manuscupt of Lydgate’s metucal Life of 
St Edmund (MS. Hail. No. 2278, fol. 13, v°), lepiesents the bath of 
that saint. This room is moie elaboiately furnished than the foimer. 



No s68 —The Nursing Chamber. 


The fittings of the bed are richer ; the chimney is more ornamental in 
its character, and is curious as having three little recesses for holding 
candlesticks, cups, and other articles ; and we have a well-supplied 
cupboard, though of ample form. From the colours in the manuscript, 
all the vessels appear to be of gold, or of silver-gilt. The seat befoie 
the fire m this cut (No. 268) seems to be the hutch, or chest, which in 
?Ncs, *72 and 273 we shall see platted it the foot of the bed, from which 
it is Jiere moved to seive the occasion, 1 
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The lady seated on this chest appears to be w upping up the new-born 
infant in swaddling-clothes ; a custom which, as I have remarked *on a 
former occasion, and as we shall see again farther on, pi evaded universally 
till a comparatively recent peiiod. Infants thus wiapped up aie lic- 
quently seen in the illuminated manusciipts ; and their appearance is 
ceitamly anything but pictuiesque. We have an exception in one of 
the sculptiues on the columns of the HStel dc Ville at Btussels (lcpic- 
sented m our cut No, 269), which also furnishes us with a cuiious ex- 
ample of a ciadle of the latter part of the fifteenth centuiy. 

It will, no doubt, have been remaiked that in these cuts we observe 
no traces of carpets on the floor. In our cut No. 267, the floor is evi- 
dently boaided \ but more generally, as in our cuts Nos. 268, 271, and 



272, it appears chequered, or laid out in small squares, which may be 
intended to lepresent tiles, or peihaps parquetry. Theie is more evi- 
dence of tapestried or painted walls \ although this kind of ornamenta- 
tion is only used partially, and chiefly in the dwellings of the richer 
classes. The walls in the chamber in cut No. 268 appear to be painted. 
In the same cut we have an example of an ornamental mat. 

The most important aiticle of furniture in the chamber was the bed, 
which began now to be made much more ornamental than in previous 
times. We have seen in the foimer peiiod the introduction of the canopy 
and its curtains, under which the head of the bed was placed. The 
celure , or roof, of the canopy was now often enlaiged, so as to extend 
over the whole bed j and it, as weE as the testier, or back, was often 
adorned with the arms of the possessor, with religious emblems^with 
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flowers, or with some other ornament. There were also sometimes 
costers , or ornamental cloths for the sides of the bed. The ciulains, 
sometimes called by the French word ridels, were attached edgeways to 
the tester, and were suspended sometimes by lings, so as to draw back- 
wards and forwards along a pole; but more fi cquently, to judge by the illu- 
minations, they weie fixed to die celuie in th e same manner as to the tester, 
and were diawn up with cords. At the two comers of the celure poitions 
of curtain weie left hanging down like bags. The cuitains which draw 
up are lepresented in our cuts Nos. 270 and 271. Those in cuts Nos. 
272 and 273, if not in Nos. 267 and 268, aie evidently drawn along poles 
with lings. The latter method is thus alluded to in the old metiical 
romance of “ Sir Degrevant ” — 

That was a marvdle Ibynge, 

To so tlie liddels liynge, 

With many led golde lynge 
That Uiaine up bare. 

The celure and tester were fixed to the wall and ceiling of the apart- 
ment, and were not in any way attached to the bed itself; for the large 
four-post bedsteads were introduced in the sixteenth centuiy. In some 
illuminations the bed is seen placed within a square compartment sepa- 
rated from the 100m by curtains which seem to be suspended from the 
roof. This appears to have been the first step towards the more modem 
four-post bedsteads. In one of the plates in D’Agincouil’s “Hisloire 
de 1 ’Art" (Peinture, pi, 109), taken from a Greek fresco of the twelfth or 
thirteenth century in a church at Florence, we have the curtains arranged 
thus in a square tent in the room, where the coids are not suspended 
from the roof, but supported by four comer-posts. The bed is placed 
within, totally detached from the surrounding posts and curtains. The 
space thus left between the bed and the curtains was perhaps what was 
oiiginaliy called in French th z.ruclle (literally, the “little street”) of the 
bed, a term which was afterwards given to the Space between the 
curtains of the bed and the wall, which held rather an important place 
in old French chamber life, and especially in the stories of chamber 
intrigue. 

The bedstead itself was still a very simple structure of wood, as shown 
in bur cut No. 270, which represents the bed of a countess, It is taken 
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from the manuscript of the romance of the “ Comte d’ Artois,” which has 
already furnished subjects for our previous chapters on the manners of 
the fifteenth century. The lady’s footstool is no less nule than the bed- 
stead. The bed here evidently consists of a hard mattress. It was still 
often made of straw, and the bed is spoken of in the glossaries as placed 
upon a ttramentum , which is interpreted by the English word litter : 
but feather-beds were certainly in general use during the whole of the 
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fifteenth century. In the latter part of the fourteenth century, Chaucer 
(Dreme, v. 2goj thus described a very rich bed — • 

Of downe of pure dovis while 
I wol yeve him a felhir bed, 

Rayid with gold, and right well cled 
In fine blache sattin d’outremeie, 

And many a pilowe, and every here (pillow cover) 

Of clothe of Raines to slepe on softe ; 

Him thare {need) not to lumen ofte. 

Agnes Hubbard, a lady of Bury, in Suffolk, who made her will in 1418, 
left, among other things, “ one feather-bed ” {union lectum de j> turn's). 
A rich townsman of the same place bequeathed, in 1463, to his niece, 
“ certeyne stuffe of ostilment,” among which he enumerates “ my grene 
hanggyd bedde steynyd with my armys therin, that hangglth in the 
chambyr ovir kechene, with the curtynez, the grene keyeryng longgyng 
therto ■, another coverlyte, ij. blankettes, ij. peyre of good shetes, the 
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trampsoun, the costerys of that chambyv and of the drawgth chatnbyr 
next, tho that be of the same soorl, a grete pilve (jn/Ioni) and a smal 
pilve; Ihefethiibeed is hiieownc that hire maistresse gaf hire at London." 
After enumerating other articles of different kinds, the testatoi proceeds — 
“ And I geve hire the selour and the steynyd clooth of the coronacion of 
Our Lady, with the clothes of myn that long to the bedde that she hath 
loyen {lain) in, and the beddyng in the di aught chamber for hire ser- 
vaunth to lyn in ; and a banker of grene and red lying in hire cliambyr 
with the longe chayer {a settle, probably) ; and a stondyng coffre and a 
long coffie in the drawth chambyr." William Iionyboom, also of Bury, 
bequeathed to his wife in 1493, “my best ffelher bedde with the traun- 
some, a whyle selour and a testour theion, with rij. white cuiteyns therto, 
a coverlight while and blewe lyeng on the same bedde, with the blan- 
keltes.” The same man leaves to his daughter, “ a ffelher bedde next 
the best, a materas lyeng under the same, iiij. peyr shetys, iij. pclowes, a 
peyr blankettes.” John Cootc, who made his will at Buryin 1502, left 
to Ills wife, for term of her life, “ alle my plate, btasse, pewter, hanggynges, 
celers, testers, fetherbeddes, traunsoms, coverlytcs, blankettes, shetes, 
pelows, and all other stuff of hussold ( household ) and afterwards be- 
queaths these articles separately to his son and daughter, after their 
mother’s death : — “ I will that William Coote have my beste hanged 
bede, celer, testor, and cuiteyns longgyng to the same, the beste fether- 
bede, the beste coverlyght, the beste peyer of blankettes, the beste peyer 
shetes ; and AlyS Coote to have the next hanged bede, celer, and testour, 
wyth the ij d “ fetherbede, blankettes, and the ij* peyer shetes." In the 
will of Anne Barett, of Bury, dated in 1304, we read, “ Item, I bequelh 
to Avyse my servaunte x. marc, a ffether bed, a traunsom, a payre shetes, 
a payre blankettes, coverlyght.” Lastly, the will of Agar Herte, a 
widow of the same town, made in 1322, contains the foEowing items 5 — 
“ Item, I bequethe to Richard J axson, my son, a ffetherhed, ij. trawnsoms, 
a matras, ij. pelowes, iiij. payer of schetes, a payer of blankettes, and a 
coveryng of arasse, and a secunde coverlyght, a selour and a testour 
steynyd with filowers, and iij. curtenys Item, I bequethe to 
Jqne Jaxson, my dowghter, a fettierbed, a matras, a bolster, ij. pelowes, 
iiij. payer of schetes, a payer, of blankettes, a coverlyght with fflowre de 
three. a selour. and a testour steynyd, witht Seynt Kateryn. the ted and 
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the ciusifix on the selour, ... a sccunde coverlyght, ij. pelow-lieris 
{pilloia-covcrs), the steynyd clothes abowte the chamber where I ly ; ” 

. . . “ Item, I bequethe to Fraunces Wrethe a ffetheibed, a bolster, a 
payer of blankettes, my best carpet, a new covcrlyghl with ffloweis, ij. 
payer of schetes, ij. pelows with the bays." 

These extracts from only one set of wills are sufficient to show the 
great advance which our forefathers had made during the fourteenth 
century in the comfort and richness of their beds, and how cautious we 
ought to be in receiving general observations on the condition of previous 
ages by those who write at a subsequent period. I make this observation 
in allusion to the account so often quoted from Harrison, who, in the 
description of England written in Essex during the reign of Elizabeth, 
and inserted in Holinshed’s “ Chronicles," informs us that “ our fathers 
(yea, and we ourselves also) have lien full oft upon straw pallets, on 
rough mats, covered onelie with a sheet, under coverlets made of dag- 
swain,* or hopharlots (I use their own terms), and a good round log 
under their heads instead of a bolster. If it were so that our fathers, or 
the good-man of the house, had, within seven years after his marriage, 
purchased a mattercs, or flocke bed, and thereto a sacke of chaffe to reste 
his heade upon, he thought himselfe to be as well lodged as the lord of 
the towne, so well were they contented. Pillowes, said they, were 
thought meete onelie /or women in child-bed. As for servants, if they 
bad anie sheet above them it was well, for seldom had they anie under 
their bodies to keepe them from the pricking straws that ran oft through 
the canvas of the pallet, and rased their hardened hides.” A description 
like this could only apply to the lower classes in society, who had as yet 
participated but little in the march of social improvement. 

As the privacy of the chamber had become greater, it seems now to 
have been much less common in private mansions for several people to 
sleep in the same room, which appears more rarely to have bad more 
than one bed. But a bed of a new construction had now come into 
use, called a truckle or trundle bed. This was a smaller bed which 

* Dags wain was a sort of rough mateiialof which the commoner sorts t>f coverlets 
were made. A hap-hailot, or hop-harlot, was also a vciy coaise kind of coverlet. 

' Harlot was a term applied to a low class of vagabonds, the lib&lds, who wandered 
from place to place in Seal eh of a living ; and the name appears to have been, given 
to this rag as being only fit to be the lot or hap of such people. 
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rolled under the larger bed, and was designed usually for a valet, or 
servant. Tlic illuminations in the manuscript of the romance of the 
“ Comte d' Artois,” already quoted more than once, furnish us with the 
early example of a truckle-bed represented in our cut No. 27 i. The 
Count d* Artois lies in the bed under the canopy, while the truckle-bed 
is occupied by his valet (in this case, his wife in disguise). The truckle- 
bed is more frequently mentioned in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuiies. Every reader will remember the speech of mine host of the 
Garter, in the “ Merry Wives of Windsor ” (act iv. sc, 5), who says of 
Falstaff’s room, “ There ’s his chamber, his house, his castle, his stand- 
ing-bed and truckle-bed.” It was the place allotted to the squire, when 
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accompanying the knight on “ adventures.” So m Hudibias (part 11. 
canto n ) — 

When Iludibras, whom thoughts and akitig, 

’Twixt sleeping kept all night and waking, 

Began to tub his diowsy eyes, 

And fiom bis couch piepaied to rise, 

Resolving to despatch the deed 
He vow’d to do, with trusty speed ; 

But first, with knocking loud and bawling, 
lie loused the squue, in tinclde lolling 

In the English universities, the waster-of-aits had bis pupil to sleep in 
his truckle-bed 

The chamber, as the most private part of the house, was stored with 

1 



HUTCHES ANU COFFER*, , 


chests and coffeis, in which the poison who occupied it kept Ins money, 
his deeds and pnvatc papeis, and his olhci valuables. Margaiet 
Paston, wilting fiom Nonvich to hei husband about the yeai 1459, gives 
a cuiious account of the piepaialions foi his leception at home. “ I 
have,” she says, “taken the measuie in the diawte chambei, theie as 
ye would your coffeis and your cowntevveiy ( supposed to mean a disk for 
muting), should be set foi the while, and theie is no space beside the 
bed, though the bed weie removed to the door, for to set both youi 
boaid (table) and youi coffeis theie, and to have space to go and sit 
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beside , wherefore I have purveyed that ye shall have the same diawte 
chamtfei (withdrawing room — the origin of our name of drawing-room for 
the salon) that ye had before, thereat ye shall lye to yourself ; and when 
your geai is removed out of youi little house, the door shall be locked, 
and your bags laid in one of the great coffeis, so that they shall be safe, 
1 trust.” The hucches (hutches) or chests, and coffeis, in the bed- 
chamber, are frequently mentioned in old writings. The Jaige hutch 
seems to have been usually placed at the foot of the bed. In one of 
our preceding cuts (No. 2G8) we have seen it moved fiom its place to 
make a temporary scat before the fue. The above cut (No. 272), 
taken from a manuscript Latin Bible in the National Library in Pans 
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(No. 6829), shows us the hutch in its usual place, and opened so as to 
expose its contents to oui view. It is heic evidently filled with money, 
and the pcisons who have enteied the chambei seem to be plundeung 
it In a veiy populai old story, the same in substance as that of King 
Leai and his daughteis, an old man, on the mainage of his daughtei, 
weahly gives up all his piopeity to the young naamed pan, tiustmg to 
their filial love foi his sustenance, and they go on heating him worse 
and woise, until he is saved fiom actual destitution by a deception he 
practises upon them In one vcision of the story, given in English 
veise m a manuscript of the fifteenth century, the fathei goes to a 
fnend and boirows a laige sum of money in gold, which he places m 
his coffei, and, having invited them to his dwelhng, and peisuadcd them 
to lemain all night, he contuves that eaily in the morning they shall, as 
by accident, espy him counting his gold. The unfilul cluldicn, who 
supposed that he had given them all he possessed, weie astonished to 
find him still lich, and weie induced, by their covetousness, to tieat 
him bettei duung the iest of his life. The poem desciibcs the old 
man leaving Ins bed to count the gold in his chost— 

Bui on the morow, at biode chyhglil, 

The fadu 10s, and, foi they shukltn line 
What that he elide, m a boislous nmneie 
Unto his chest, which tine lottos hadclc, 

He went, and theial wiethed ho M sadde, 

And whan it was opened and unshit, 

The bagged gold hi the meiclmtinl hym lent 
lie hath untied, and slreighl foith with it 
Unto his beddis foetc gone is and wont 
What doth thanne this sel man and piudent 
But out the gold on a tapit hath shot, 

That in the bagges left iher no giot. * 

—MS. Bari yjz, foi 88 , v°. 

Robbers, or plundeieis in time of war, when, bleating into a house, 
always made duect for the chambei. Among the letteis of the Easton 
family, is a paper by a retainer of Sir ] ohn Fastolf, who had a house m 
Southwark, giving an account of his sufferings dturag the attack, upon 
London by Jack Cade and the commons of Kent in 1450, in which he 
tells how “ the captain (Cade) sent certain of his meny to my'chetmber 
th your rents, and there biofce up my chest, ant) took away one obliga* 
tid« of name that was due unto me of ^36 by a priest of Paul’?, and 


one other obligation of one Knight of J^io, and my purse with five 
rings of gold, and 17s. 6d. of gold and silver ; and one harness (suite of 
armour) complete of the touch of Milan ; and one gown of fine peise 
blue, fumed with martens ; and two gowns, one furred with bogey (budge), 
and one other lined with frieze. 1 ' One of John Paston’s correspondents, 
writing from London on the 28th of October 1455, gives the following 
still more pertinent account of the robbing of a man’s house : — “ Also 
there is great variance between the Earl of Devonshire and the Lord 
Bonvile, as hath been many day, and much debate is like to grow 
thereby; for on Thursday at night last past, the Earl of Devonshire’s son 
and heir came, with sixty men of arms, to Radford’s place in Devon- 
shire, which (Radford) was of counsel with my Lord Bonvile ; and they 
set a house on fire at Radford’s gate, and cried and made a noise as 


though they had been sorry for the fire; and by thel cause Radford's men 
set open their gates and yede (went) out to see the fire ; and foi thwith 
the earl’s son aforesaid entered into the place, and entreated Radford 
to come down of his chamber to speak with them, promising him that 
he should no bodily harm have ; upon which promise he came down, 
and spoke with the said earl’s son. In the mean time his meny (retim/c) 
rob his chamber, and rifled his hutches, and trussed such as they could 
gel together, and carried it away on his own horses.” As soon as this 
was done, Radford, who was an eminent lawyer residing at Poghill, 
near Kyrlon, and now aged, was led 
forth and brutally murdered. In the 
stories and novels of the Middle Ages, 
the favoured lover who has been ad- 
mitted- secretly into the chamber of 
his mistress is often concealed in the 
hutch or chest. 

Our cut No. 273, taken from the 
same manuscript of the Bible which 
furnished our last illustration, repre- 
sents the hutch also in its place at the 
foot of .the bed. This sketch is inter- 
esting, both as showing pore distinctly 
than the others the rings of the bed-curtains, ail’d the rods attached 
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to the celuie, and as a pailiculaily good illustration of the habit which 
still continued in all classes and tanks oF society, of sleeping in bed 
entiiely naked, The same piactice is shown in seveial of our other 
cuts (see Nos, 267, 271, and 272), and indeed, in all the illuminated 
manuscripts of the fifteenth centuiy which contain bedroom scenes. 
Wherever this is not the case, theie is some evident reason for the 
contrary, as in our cut No. 268. Duiing this period we have not so 
many pictoiial illustrations of the toilet as might be expected. The 
ladies’ combs weie geneially coaise and laige in the teeth, but often very 
elaboiatcly and beautifully ornamented. The mirror was, as at foimer 
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periods, merely a cucular piece of metal or glass, set in a case, which 
was caived with figures or ornaments externally. The vocabulaiies 
mention the mirror as one of the usual objects with which a chamber 
should be furnished, 

Our cut No. 274 is taken fiom a manuscript (MS. Cotton. Tiberius, 
A. vii. fob 93, v°) of the English translation of the singular work of the 
Fiench water, Guillaume de Deguilleville, entitled “Le Pdlerinage de 
la Vie Humaine," a poem which bears a striking lesemblance in its 
general character to tire “ Pilgiim’s Piogiess ” of Bunyan, The English 
version, which is in verse, and entitled simply the “Pilgrim," has been 
asciibed to I.ydgate. In the course of his adventures, the pilgiim comes 
to the Lady Agyographe, who is represented as dealing in “ raercerye,” 
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but the enumeration of ailiclcs embraced undet that leim is latliei 
singular — 

Quod sclie, “Gove (//) T sclial the Idle, 

Meicciye I have to setle; 

In hoysles (itnis) sootc { noi l/) oynemcntis, 

Theiewitli to don nllegcmentis (to j/w i chij ) 

To flolhes wludic be not glade, 

Tut discoidcd and mallacle, 

And huitc with peilmbacyouns 
Off many liybulacyouns. 

I have knyves, phylletys, callys, 

At JTeestes to hang upon w allys j 
Kombes mo than nyne or ten, 

Bothe (Toi hoise and eke ffot men j 
Meioms alto, huge and btode, 

And flbi the syglit vi ondei gode ; 

Off hem 1 have fful gicel phnlf, 

Foi ffolke that haven volunle 
Byholde kemstUTe Ihetynnc.” 

Our cut represents the inteiior of the house of the lady mcrcei, with the 
vatious at tides enumciated in the textj the boxes of ointment, the hoise- 
combs, the men’s combs, and the unirrois. She first offeis the pilgnm 
a minor, made so as to flatter people, by representing them hand- 
somer than they leally weie, which the pilgiim lefuses — 

“Madame,” quod X, “yow not displeese. 

This myrouie sthal do me noon eese j 
Wheiso that 1 loose oi Wynne, 

I wole neveie looke theiemne,” 

But lyght anoon myne happe it was 
To loken m another glasse, 

In the whiche withouten wene (without doubt) 

I sawe mysylff Houle and uncleene. 

And to byliolde lyghl hydous, 

Abhomyimbel, and vecyous. 

That meiour and that glas 
fidiewyd (s/uno<.d) to me what I was. 

In the celebrated “Romance of tire Rose,” one of the heioines, Bela- 
cueil, is introduced adorning her head with a fillet, and with tliis head- 
diess contemplating herself in a minor — 

Belacued souvent sc lcmire, 

Dedans son muoer se mire, 

Savon s’d est si bicn scans. 

There is a representation of this scene in the beautiful illuminated manu- 
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script of the “ Romance of the Rose ” m the Butish Museum (Mb ILtil 
No 4425), in which, singulaily enough, the mmoi itself, which is 
evidently of glass, is lepresented as being convex, though puliaps we 
must attnbute this appeaiance to the unskilfulness of the dcsignei, who, 

in his attempt to show tint the minor 
was lound, failed in perspective. In 
om fiist cut, fiom Guillaume de De 
guilleville, it will be obseived that the 
aitist, in 01 dei to show that the ai tides 
intended to be represented aie mmois, 
and not plates, 01 any othei lound im- 
plements, has diawn the leflections of 
faces, although nobody is looking into 
them Anothei pcculianty in the lllu 
mmation of the “ Romance of the Rose,” a portion of which is lepio- 
sented in our cut No 275,1s (hat the mmoi is fixed agamsl the will, 
instead of being held m the hand when used, as appeals to have been 
moie generally the case. Standing mm 01 s seem not to have been 
yet employed , but before the end of the fifteenth cenluiy, glass mmois, 
which appeal to have been invented in Belgium 01 Guumny, came 
into use 
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State of Soetety — The Female Chat octet — Greediness tn Eating — 
Character of the Midi aval Set vatiis — Fatly Occupations m the 
Household Spinning and Weaving, Fainting — The Gat den and 
its Uses — Gaines out of Foots , Hawking, Cue — Travelling, and 
mote frequent use of Carnages — Taverns , Frequented by Women, 
— Education and Lite/ ary Occupations , Spectacles, 

D URING the fifteenth ccnliuy, society in England was going 
thiough a tiansition which was less visible on the suiface than 
it was gieat and eflectual at the hemt Fiance and England weie both 
torn by levoluuonaiy smuggles, but with veiy diffeient results , foi while 
in Fiance the political powei of the middle classes was destioyed, and 
the countiy was deliveied to the despotism of the ciown and of the 
great loids, in oui countiy it was the feudal nobiliLy which was mined, 
while the municipal bodies had obtained an incieased ampoitance m 
the state, and the landed gently gained moie independence and power 
fiom the decline of that of the gieat feudal batons Yet m both coun- 
tiies feudalism itself, in its real chaiacter, was rapidly passing away — 
m Fiance, befoie the powei of the ciown, m England, befoie iheie- 
moddlmg and reformation of society While the substance of feudalism 
was thus peiishmg, its outwaid foims appealed to be moie sought 
thah evei, and the pride and ostentation of ianh, and its arrogance too, 
prevailed during the fifteenth centuiy to a gieater degiee than at any 
previous peuod The couit of Bui gundy, itself only in ongm a feudal 
pnncipahty, had set itself up as the model of feudalism, and theie the 
old lomances of chivaliy were lemodelled and pubhshed anew, and 
weie read eageily as the minor of feudal doctrines. The court of Bui- 
gundy was lemailcahle for its wondeiful pomp and magmficence, and 
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for its ostentatious display of wealth ; it was considered the model of 
loidly courtesy and high breeding, and was the centie of literature and 
art ; and ciicumstances had brought the court of England into intimate 
connection with it, so that the influence of Burgundian fashions was 
greater during this period in England than that of the fashions of the 
court of Fiance, Theie can be no doubt, too, that the social character 
in England and in France weie now beginning to diverge widely from 
each oilier. The condition of the lower class in France was becoming 
more and more miserable, and the upper classes were becoming more 
licentious and immoial ; wheieas, in England, though serfdom or villan- 
age still existed in name, and in law the peasantiy had been largely 
enfranchised, its serfdom was gradually disappearing as a fact — their 
landlords, the country gentry, living among them in more kindly and 
more intimate intercourse, instead of treating them with tyrannical 
cruelty and dragging them off to be slaughtered in their private wars. 
Incieased commerce had spread wealth among the middle classes, and 
had brought with it, no doubt, a considerable increase of social comfort. 
Social manners were still very coarse, but it is quite evident that the 
efforts of the religious reformeis, the Lollards, were improving the moral 
lone of society in the middle and lower classes. 

People had, moreover, begun now to discuss great social questions. 

An example of this had been given in England in lire celebrated poem 
of “ Pieis Ploughman,” in the middle of the fourteenth century, and 
such questions were mooted very extensively by the Lollards, who held 
as a principle the natural equality of man. This was a doctrine which 
was accepted very slowly, and was certainly discountenanced by the 
Roman Catholic preachers, who encouraged the belief that the division 
of society into distinct classes was a permanent judgment of God, and 
even invented legends to account for its origin. Long after feudalism 
had ceased, it was difficult to disabuse people of the opinion that the 
blood which flowed in the veins of a gentleman was of a different kind 
from that of a peasant, or even from that of a burgher, One of the 
legendary explanations of these divisions of blood is given by a poetical 
writer of the reign of Henry VIL, named, Alexander Barclay, who has 
left us seven “ Eclogues,” as bp palls them, Qn the social questions 1 
which agitated men’s minds in b4 day. One day, according to this 
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story, while Adam was absent occupied with his agricultural labours, 
Eve sat at home on their threshold with all her children about her, 
when suddenly she became aware of the approach of the Creator, and, 
ashamed of the great number of them, and fearful that her productiveness 
might be misinterpreted, she hurriedly concealed those which were the 
least well-favoured. “ Some of them she placed under hay, some under 
straw and chaff, some in the chimney, and some in a tub of draff ; but 
such as were fair and well-made she wisely and cunningly kept with 
her." God told her that he had come to see her children, that he 
might promote them in their different degrees j upon which she pre- 
sented them in their order of birth. God then ordained the eldest to 
be an emperor, the second to be a king, and the third a duke to guide 
an army ; of the rest he made earls, lords, barons, squires, knights, and 
“hardy champions.” Some he appointed to be “judges, mayors, and 
governors, merchants, sheriffs, and protectors, aldermen, and burgesses.” 
While all this was going on, Eve began to think of her other children, 
and, unwilling that they should lose their share of honours, she now 
produced them from their hiding-places. They appeared with their 
hair rough, and powdered with chaff, some full of straws, and some 
covered with cobwebs and dust, “ that anybody might be frightened 
at the sight of them.” They were black with dirt, ill-favoured in coun- 
tenance, and misshapen in stature, and God did not conceal his disgust, 
" None," he said, “ can make a vessel of silver out of an earthen 
pitcher, or goodly silk out of a goat’s fleece, or a bright sword of a 
cow’s tail; neither will I, though I can, make a noble gentleman out 
of a vile villain. You shall all be ploughmen and tillers of the ground, 
to keep oxen and hogs, to dig and delve, and hedge and dike, and in 
this wise shall ye live in endless servitude. Even the townsmen shall 
laugh you to scorn ; yet some of you shall he allowed to dwell in cities, 
and shall be admitted to such occupations as those of makers of pud- 
dings, butchers, cobblers, tinkers, costard-mongers, hostlers, or daubers.” 
Such, the teller of the story informs us, was the beginning of servile 
labour. 

A song of the fifteenth century, printed in the collections of songs 
and carols edited for the Percy Society, the burthen of which is the 
necessity, of money in all conditions, describes the different rauks and 
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their various aspirations in the following order : the yeoman who desires 
to become a gentleman, the gentleman who seeks to be a squire, the 
squire who would be a knight, the lettered man who seeks distinction 
in the schools, the merchant who aspired to lise to wealth, and the 
lawyer who sought promotion at the bar. In the interesting “ Recueil 
de Podsies Frangoises des xv° et xvi° Sifecles,” by M. de Montaiglon 
(vol. iii. pp. 138, 147), theic are two poems, piobably of the latter part 
of the fifteenth century, entitled “Les Souhaitz des Homines” (the wishes 
of the men) and “ Les Souhaitz des Femmes” (the wishes of the women), 
in which the various classes are made to declare that which they desiie 
most. Thus dukes, counts, and knights desiie to be skilful in wailikc 
accomplishments ; the president in pailiament desires the gold chain 
and the seat of honour, with wisdom in giving judgment ; the advocate 
wishes for eloquence in couit, and for a fair bourgeoise or damoiselle at 
home to make his house joyful ; the burgher wishes for a good fire in 
winter, and a good supply of fat capons ; and the cleigy are made to wish 
for good cheer and handsome women. The wishes of the women arc on 
the whole, peihaps, more characteiistic than those of the men. Thus, 
the queen wishes to be able to love God and the king, and to live in peace; 
the duchess, to have all the enjoyments and pleasures of wealth ; tiro 
countess, to have a husband who was loyal and brave ; the knight’s lady, 
to hunt the stag in the green woods; the damoiselle, or lady of gentle 
blood, also loved hunting, and wished for a husband valiant in war ; 
and the chamber-maiden took pleasure in walking in the fair fields by 
the river-side; while the bourgeoise loved, above all things, a soft 
bed at night, with a good pillow, and clean white sheets. That part 
of society which now comes chiefly under our notice had fallen into 
two classes, that which boasted gentle blood, and the ungentle, or 
burgher class, and this was particularly shown among the ladies, for the 
bouigeoise sought continually to imitate the gentlewoman, or damoiselle , 
who, on her pait, looked on these encroachments of the other with 
great jealousy. M. de Montaiglon has printed in the collection just 
quoted (vol. v. p* 5) a short poem entitled, “ The Debate between the 
Damoiselle and the Bourgeoise,” in which the exclusive rights of gentle 
blopd axe strongly claimed and disputed. We have seen the same 
'ambition of, the wives of burghers ancL yeomen to ape the 'gentlewoman 
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as far back as the days of Chaucer, and it now often becomes the subject 
of popular satire. Yet we must not foiget that this desire to imitate 
higher society assisted much in refining the manners of the middle 
classes. M. de Montaiglon (vol. ii. p. 18) has punted a short piece in 
verse of the latter part of the fifteenth centuiy, entitled “ The Doctrinal 
des Filles,” containing the sentiments which teachers sought to implant 
in the minds of young ladies, and it will suit England at that lime 
equally with France. The young ladies are here recommended to be 
bashful ; not to be forward in falling in love ; to pay proper attention 
to their dress, and to couiteousness in behaviour • and not to be too 
eager in dancing. From all that we gather from the writers of the time, 
the love of dancing appears at this peiiod to have been carried to a 
very great degree of extravagance, and to have often led to great dis- 
soluteness in social manners, and the more zealous moralists preached 
against the dance with much earnestness. The author of our “Doc- 
trinal ” admonishes the young unmarried girl to dance with moderation 
when she is at the “ carol ” (the name of the ordinary dance), lest people 
who see her dancing too eagerly should lake her for a dissolute woman — 

Fille, quant serez en karolle, 
llansez genliment par rnesuie, 

Car, quant fille se desmesme, 

Tel la volt qul la tient pour folle. 

The young lady is next cautioned against talking scandal, against 
believing in dreams, against drinking too much wine, and against being 
too talkative at table. She was to avoid idleness, to respect the aged, 
not to allow herself to be kissed in secret (kissing in public was the 
ordinary form of salutation), and not to be quarrelsome. She was 
especially to avoid being alone with a priest, except at confession, for 
it was dangerous to let priests haunt the house where there were young 
females — 

Fille, hormis confession, 

Seuletle ne pailez k prebstre ; 

Laissez-lea en leur eglise estre, 

Saus ce qu’ilz hantent vos maisons. 

These lines, written and published in a bigoted Roman Catholic country, 
by a man who was evidently a staunch Romanist, and addressed to 
young women as their rule of behaviour, present perhaps *ope of the 
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strongest evidences we could have of the evil influence exercised by the 
•Romish clergy on social morals— a fact, however, of which there are 
innumerable other proofs. 

Whatever may have been the effect of such teaching on the better 
educated classes, the geneial character of the women of the middle and 
lower classes appears to have been of a description little likely to be 
conducive to domestic happiness. All the popular materials for social 
history represent their morals as being very low, and their tempers as 
overbearing and quarrelsome; the consequence of which was a separation 
of domestic life among the two sexes after marriage — the husbands, when 
not engaged at their work or business, seeking their amusement away 
from the house, .and the wives assembling with their “gossips,” often at 
the public taverns, to drink and amuse themselves. In the old Mysteries 
and Morality plays, in which there was a good deal of quiet satire on 
the manners of the age in which they were composed and acted, Noah’s 
wife appears often as the type of the married woman in the butgher class, 
and her temper seems to have become almost proverbial. In the 
“ Towneley Mysteries,” when Noah acquaints his wife with the approach 
of the threatened deluge, and of his orders to build the ark, she abuses 
him so grossly as a common carrier of ill news that he is provoked to 
strike her ; she returns the blow, and they have a regular battle, in, which 
tin; husband has the advantage, but he is glad to escape from her tongue 
and proceed to his work. In the “ Chester Mysteries,” Noah's wife will 
not go into the ark ; and when all is ready, the flood beginning, and the 
necessity of taking her in apparent, she refuses to enter unless she is 
allowed to take her gossips with her — 

Yea, sir, selte up youer suite. 

And rowe fourth with evill haiie, 

For withouten fayle 
I will not eute of this towne, 

But I have my gossippes everyechone {every am) 

One foots flutter X will not gone (,?»). 

They shall not drowne, by Sante John, 

And I maye save ther life 1 
They loven me full wel, by Chrisle i 
But thout lelt them into they chmste, 

Elies (olherwiw) rowe howe whet the leiste {where you like), 

, And gette thee n new| wife. 

It is to lje supposed that Noah, whep he wanted her, had found her with 
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her gossips in the tavern. At last Noah’s thiee sons arc obliged to drag 
their mother into the “ boat,” when a scene occuis which appears thus 
briefly indicated in the text — 

Noye. 

Welckome, wiffe, into this boltc 1 
Noye's Wiffe. 

Have thou that for thy note 1 [She beats /«/«.] 

Noye . 

Ha, ha 1 mar ye, this is hotte I 

It is good for to be still. 

The conversation of these “gossips," when they met, was loose and 
coarse in the extreme, and, as described in contemporary wiitings, the 
practice even of profane swearing prevailed generally among both sexes 
to a degree which, to our ears, would sound perfectly flightful — it was 
one of the vices against which the moralists preached most bitterly. Life, 
indeed, in spite of its occasional refinement in the higher ranks of society, 
was essentially coarse at this period, and we can hardly conceive much 
delicacy of people who dieted as, for instance, the family of the Earl of 
Northumberland are reported to have done in the household book, com- 
piled in 1518) which was published by Bishop Percy. I only give the 
breakfast allowances, which, on flesh-days, were “ for my lord and my 
lady," a loaf of bread “in trencheis,” two manchets (loaves of fine meal), 
one quart of beer (or, as we should now call it, ale), a quail of wine, half 
achine of mutton, or a chine of beef boiled ; for “ my lord Percy and Mr 
Thomas Percy” (the two elder children), half a loaf of household bread, 
a manchet, one pottle of beer (two quarts — they were not yet allowed 
wine), a chicken, or else three mutton bones boiled ; “ breakfasts for 
the nurceiy, for my lady Margaret and Mr Ingram Percy ” (who in fact 
were mere children), a manchet, one quart of beer, and three mutton 
bones boiled ; for my lady’s gentlewomen, a loaf of household bread, a 
pottle of beer, and three mutton bones boiled, or else a piece of beef 
boiled. It will be seen here that the family dined two to a plate, or 
mess, as was the usual custom in the Middle Ages, Ou fish-days, the 
breakfast allowances were as follows : for my lord and my lady, a loaf 
of bread in trenchers, two manchets, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, 
two pieces of salt fish, six baked herrings, of a dish of sprats; for the 
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two elder sons, half a loaf of household bread, a manchet, a pottle of 
beer, a dish of butter, a piece of salt fish, a dish of spiats, or tlnee white 
(fresh) herrings , foi the two childien in the nuisery, a manchet, a quait 
of beei, a dish of butter, a piece of salt-fish, a dish of spiats, or three 
white herrings ; and for my lady’s gentlewomen, a loaf of biead, a pottle 
of beer, a piece of salt fish, or three white hen ings. We shall be inclined, 
m comparing it with oui modem style of living, to consider this as a 
veiy substantial meal to begin the day with. 

Accoiding to the old moial and satirical wnters, excessive giccdiness 
in eating had become one of the pievailmg vices of this age. Baiclay, 
in his “ Eclogues,” gives a stiange pictuie of the bad legulations of the 
tables at the courts of great people in the time of Hemy VII. He 
descnbes the tables as served in great confusion, and even as covered 
with dirty table-cloths. The food he represents as being bad in itself, 
and often ill-cooked. Eveiybody, he says, was obliged to eat in a huiiy, 
unless he would lose his chance of eating at all, and they served the 
worst dishes fiist, so that when you had satiated yourself with food which 
was hardly palatable, the dainties made their appearance. This led 
people to eat more than they wanted. When an attractive dish did 
make its anpearance, it led literally to a scramble among the guests — 

But ft it foitane, as seldome doth befall, 

That at beginning come dishes best of all. 

Or (before) thou hast tasted a moisell or twayne, 

Thy dish out of sight is taken soon agayne. 

Slowe be the servers in serving in alway. 

But swiftc be they after taking thy meate away. 

A speciall custome is used them among. 

No good dish to suffer on borde to be longe. 

If the dish be pieasaunl, eyther fleshe or fishe, 

Ten Viandca at once swarme in the dishe ; 

And if it be fleshe, ten knives shaft thou see 

Mangling the flesh and in the platter flee ; * 

To pat there thy handes is perill without fayle, 

Without 0 gauntlet or els a glove of mayle. 

It would thus seem that the servers left the guests, except those at 
the high tabic, to help themselves, It appears that in the earlier part 
of the sixteenth century, the .English had gained the character of keep- 
ing the most profuse tables, and being the greatest eaters, in ^Europe. 
A Scrap preserved in a. manuscript of the reign of Hemy VIIL, and 
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printed in the “Reliquiae Antique” (vol, i. p. 326), offers rather a 
cmious excuse for this character. There was a merchant of England, 
we are told, who adventured into far countries, and when he had been 
there a month or more, a gieat lord invited this English merchant to 
dinner. And when they were at dinner, the loid wondered that he ate 
not more of his meat, for, said he, “ Englishmen are called the gieatest 
feedeis in the world, and tt is repoited that one man will eat as much 
as six of another nation, and more victuals are consumed there than 
in any other region.” “It is true,” the merchant replied, “it is so, and 
for three reasonable causes so much victual is served on the table ; one 
of which is, for love, another for physic, and the third, for diead. Sir, 
as concerns the first, we are accustomed to have many divers meats 
, for our friends and kinsfolk, because some love one manner of meat, 
and some another, and we wish every man to be satisfied. Secondly, 
in regard of physic, because for divers maladies which people have, some 
men will eat one meat, and some another, it is desirable that everybody 
should be suited. The third cause is for dread ; for we have so great 
abundance and plenty in our realm, of beasts and fowls, that if we 
should not kill and destroy them, they would destroy and devour us.” It 
may be remarked that, duiing this period, the English merchants and 
burghers in general seem to have kept very good tables, and that the lower 
orders, and even the peasantry, appear to have been by no means ill fed. 
The confusion in serving at table described by Alexander Barclay was 
no doubt caused in a great measure by the numerous troops of riotous 
and unruly serving-raen and followers, who were kept by the noblemen 
and greater landholders, and who formed everywhere one of the curses 
of Society. Within the household, they had become so unmanageable 
that their masters made vain attempts to regulate them ; while abroad 
they were continually engaged in quarrels, often sanguinary ones, with 
countrymen or townsmen, or with the retainers of other noblemen or 
gentlemen, in which their masters considered that it concerned their 
credit to support and protect them, so that the quarrels of the servants 
became sometimes feuds between their lords. The old writers, Of all 
descriptions, bear witness to the bad conduct of serving-men and, servants 
, in general, and to their riotousness, and especially of the garfons, or, 
as they tyere called in English, “ lads.” Cain’s gareio, in the “ Towneley 
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Mysteries,” was intended as a picture of this class, in all their coarseness 
and vulgarity ; and the diameter of Jack Garcio, in the play of “ The 
Shepherds,” in the same collection, is another type of them. 

We have seen that the breakfast in the household of the Percys was 
a very substantial meal, but it seems not to have been generally con- 
sidered a regular meal, cither as to what was eaten at it, or as to the 
hour at which it was taken. Perhaps this was left to the convenience, 
or capiice, of individuals. - * We have a curious description of the 
division of the occupations of the day in a princely household, in an 
account which has been left us of the household regulations of the 
Duchess of York, mother of King Edward IV., which, however, were 
stiongly influenced by the pious character of that princess, who spent 
much time in religious duties and observances. Her usual hour of 
rising was seven o’clock, when she heard matins ; she then “ made her- 
self ready,” or dressed herself, for the occupations of the day, and when 
this was done, she had a low mass in her chamber. After this mass she 
took something •* to recreate nature,” which was, in fact, her breakfast, 
though it is afterwaids stated that it was not a regular meal. She then 
went to chapel, and remained at religious service until dinner, which, 
as we are further told, took place, "upon eating days,” at eleven o’clock, 
with a first dinner in the time of high mass for the various officers 
j whose duty it was to attend at table ; but, on fasting days, the dinner 
hour was twelve o’clock, with a later dinner for carvers and waiters. 
After dinner, the princess devoted an hour to give audience to all who 
had any business with her; she then slept for a quarter of an hour, 
and then spent her time in prayer until the first peal of even-song 
(vespers), when “ she drank wine or ale at her pleasure.” She went to 
chapel, and returned thence to supper, which, on eating days, was 
served at five ©’dock, the carvers and servers at table having supped qt 
four. The ordinary diet in the house of this princess appears to have 
been extremely simple. On Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday, the 
household was served at dinner with beef and mutton, and one roast ; 

* At a rather later ■period, Sir Thomas Elyot, in Ms “Castdl of Helth” (piinted 
in 1541), recommends flint breakfast should be taken about four hours before dinner, 
considering it therefore as a light meal, and he advises, in a sanitary view, that not 
less thdn si* hows should be allowed td ehrp4d between dinner #»d supper. 
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at supper with “ leyched ” beef and roast mutton ; on Monday and 
Wednesday, they had boiled beef and mutton at dinner, and at supper, 
the same as on the three other days ; on Friday, salt fish and two dishes 
of fresh fish ; and on Saturday, salt fish, one fresh fish, and butter, for 
dinner, and salt fish and eggs for supper. Afier supper, the princess 
“ disposed herself to be familiar with her gentlewomen,’' with “ honest 
mirth ; ” and one hour before going to bed she took a cup of wine, went 
to her privy closet to pray, and was in bed by eight o’clock. 

The Duchess of York is of course to be looked upon as a model of 
piety and sobriety, and her hours are not perhaps to be taken as exactly 
those of other people, and certainly not her occupations. In the 
French “ Debat de la Damoiselle et de la Bourgcoise,” the latter 
accuses the gentlewoman of late rising. “ Before you are awake,” she 
says, “ I am dressed and have attended to my duties ; do not therefore 
be surprised if we are more diligent than you, since you sleep till 
dinner-time.” “ No,” replies the damoiselle, “ we must spend our 
evening in dancing, and cannot do as you, who go to bed at the 
same time as your hens.” 

It has been stated already, that, even in the highest ranks of society, the 
ladies were usually employed at home on useful, and often on profitable 
work. This work embraced the various processes in the manufacture 
of linen and cloth, as well as the making them up into articles of dress, and 
embroidery, and knitting, and other similar occupations. The spinning- 
wheel was a necessary implement in every 
household, from the palace to the cottage. In 
1437, John Notyngham, a rich grocer of Bury 
St Edmunds, bequeathed to one of his 
legatees, “ j spynnyng whel et j par carp- 
sarum,” meaning probably “ a pair of cards,” 
an implement which is stated in the “ Promp- 
torium Parvulorum ” to be especially a 
“ wommanys instrument,” A few years pre- 
viously, in 1418, Agnes Stubbard, a resident 
in the same town, bequeathed to two of her 
maids, each one pair of wool-combs, one “ kembyng-stok” (a comb- 
ing-stock, or machine for holding the wool to be combed), one wheel, 
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and one pan of cards , and to another woman a pan of wool combs, a 
wheel, and a pan of cards John Baiet, of Bury, m 1463, evidently a uch 
man. with a very laige house and household, speaks m his will ol a part 
of the house, or probably a room, which was distinguished as the “ spin- 
ning house” Our cut No 276, from an illuminated Bible of the fifteenth 
century in the Impeml Library at Pans (No 6829), represents a woman 
of apparently an oidmaiy class of society at work with hei distaff undei 
her aim The next cut (No 277) is taken fiom a fine illuminated manu- 
snipl of the well known French “ Boccace des Nobles Femmes,” and 
illustrates the story of “ Cyulle,” the wife of King Taiqmn We have 



No 377*— A Quaen and her Dirndls it Work 

here a queen and her maidens employed in the same kind of domestic 
labours The lady on the left is occupied with her combs 01 cards, and 
her combing stock , she other sits at her distaff, also supported by a stock, 
instead of holding it under her arm , and the queen, with her hand on 
the shuttle, is performing the final operation of weaving. 

borne of the more elegant female accomplishments, which were 
unknown in the earlier ages 4 were now coming into vogue Dancing 
was, as already stated, a rnoie favourite amusement than ever, and it 
received a new Mai flora the Sequent introduction of new dances, of 
some of the old popular give us long lists. Some of these, 
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too, weie of a far moie active and exciting dcscuption than foimeih 
One of the peisonagcs in the eaily inteilude of “The Tour Elements,’ 
talks of peisons — 

Thst shill both dauncc and spiyng, 

And toinc dent above the gioundt. 

With iijscas and with gambawdes lound, 
lliat all the hall shall ljng 

Music, also, was more extensively cultivated as a domestic acomplisli- 
ment, rad it was a moie common thing to meet with ladies who 
indulged in lileiarj puisuits Sometimes, too, the ladies of the fifteenth 
centuiy practised drawing and painting, — arts which, instead of being, 
as foimerly, lestncted almost to the clergy, had now passed into the 
hands of the laity, and weie undergoing rapid improvement The illu- 



minated manuscript of “ Boccace des Nobles Femmes,’’ which furnished 
the subject of cut No 277, contains several pictures of ladies occupied 
ra painting, one of which (illustrating the chapter on “ Marcie Viergc ’) 
is repiesented in our cut No 278 The lady has hei palette, her colour- 
box, and her stone for gnnding the colouis, much as an artist of the 
piesent day would have, though she is seated before a somewhat singu- 
larly foimed framework She is evidently painting hei own poi trait, for 
which purpose she uses the minor which hangs over the colour-box 
It is lather curious that the tools which lie by the side of the gnndmg- 
stone me those of a sculptor, and not those of a painter, so that it was 
no doubt intended that we should suppose that she combined die two 
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branches of the ait In one of the illuminations of the manuscupt of 
the “Romance of the Rose,” which has been quoted befoie, preseived 
in the British Museum, we have a picture of a male painter, copied in 
oui cut No. 279, and intended to lepiesent Apelles, who is woikmg 
with a palette and easel, exactly as aitists do at the present day both 
he and our lady aitist 111 the cut aie evidently painting on boaid We 
begin now also to tiace the existence of a gieat number of domestic 



sports and pastimes, some of which still remain. in usage, but which ivc 
have not here room to enumerate. 

Out of doois, the garden continued to be the favouute resort of the 
ladies. It would be easy to pick out numerous descuptions of gaidens 
from the writers of the fifteenth century. Lydgate thus describes the 
garden of the rich “ churl” — 

Wiulom ther was m a strnl village, 

As mju attar makethe reheisayle, 

A diode, which® hadde last anti a grate corsige 
Within hjnueif, be diligent tiavajle, 
lo array his gtrnUyn with notable apparayle, 

Of lengths and brfede yehtke (equally) square and longe, 

Hogged and dyked to make it sure and sUonge. 

All® the alms were made playne with sond {sand), 

The benches (tank) turned With newe Uirvt? giene, 

1 . . . 
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Sote heibcis (me/ b ti r of plants), with condite ( fountain ) it the liondc, 
That uellid up igijue the some schcne, 
lylce silvei stiemes is iny aistalle clene, 

Hie buibly urns (buhluig oaves) in up boylmg, 

Rounde is bynlle Ihti beamy!, out shynyngc 

Amyddis the gudeyn stode a ficssh lituei (laurel), 

Tlieion a bird sjmjyng bothe day and nyghte. 

And at a somewhat latei renod, Stephen Hawes, in his singular poem 
entitled “The Pastime of Plcasme,” describes a largei and moie magm 
ficcnt gaiden Amoui aim es at the gate of the garden of La Bel Pucci, 
and lequests the poitiess to conduct him to her mistress — 

“Indy, 1 quod she, “in the garden gicne 
Of miuy a swete and sundiy flow re 
She maketh a gulondc tint is veiay shenc, 

Wythe liuelos ts w i ought m many a coloure, 
lveplete \\ ith sweteness and dulcet odouie , 

And all ilone, wythout company, 

Amyddes an heibet she silleth plesintly ” 

Fiom the description of this “gloiyous” garden that follows, we 
might imagine that the piactice of cutting oi tinning trees and flowers 
into fantastic shapes, as was done with box trees m the last century, had 
prevailed among the gaideners of the fifteenth The garden of La Bel 
Pucel is desenbed as being — 

Wyth riora piynled and \vi ought emyously, 

In diveis knottes of marviy Ions gietenes , 

Rimpandc lyons stode up wondeisly, 

Made all of heibea with dulcet swetenes, 

Wylh many diagons ot mirviylos likenes, 

Of tljceis floutes made ful unfitly, 

By Hota cuulouied wjtli colours sundiy 

Anuddes the gaiden so moche delectable 
lheie mis an heibcr fiyie and quadiante, 

To pandyse right well compilable, 

Set all about with flouies frigiauilt , 

And in the myddle thetc was tesplendysbaunte 
A dulcet spung and niaivaylous fountame, 

Of goldc and asure made all ceitaine 

Eesyd e w luche fountty ne, moost fayre lady 
La Bel Pucel was gayly syltyng , 

Of many floures fayre and ryally 
A goodly chaplet she was m tnafeynge 
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I haye had occasion btfoie to observe tint gailands and chaplets of 
flowers were in gieat lequcst in the Middle Ages, and the making of 
them was a favourite occupation Our cut No 280, taken fiom the 
illuminated calendar prefixed to the splendid manusciipt “ Ileures " of 
Anne of Brittany m the National Libiaiy in Pans, vvheie it lllustiates 
the month of May, represents the mteuoi of a garden, with a lady thus 
tmplojed mth hti maidens '1 his gaiden appears to be a square piece 
of giound, suiroundtd by a high wall, with a cential compaitmenl or 
lawn tiirlostd by a fence of trellis w oik and a hedge of rose-trees 
Pietuus of gtidens will also be found 111 the MS of the 
Rom mee of the Rose,” aheady refened to, and 111 othei lllumi- 



No 380 —A Lady and her Maidens weaving Gailands 


nated books, but the illuminators were unable to repiesent the 
elaborate descriptions of the poets Besides floweis, everj gaiden con- 
tained herbs for medicinal and othei purposes, such as love jihiltres, 
which were in great repute in the Middle Ages In the romance of 
“Gerard de Nevers " (or La Yiolette), an old woman goes into the 
garden attached to the castle where she lives, to gathei heibs for mak- 
ing a deadly poison This incident is lepiesented m our cut No 281, 
taken from a magnificent illuminated manusciipt of the prose version of 
this romance in the National Library in Pans. The garden is here 
again surrounded by a wall, with a postern gate leading to the countiy, 
abd we have the same trellis-fencings as before. It appears to have 
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been the usual custom thus to enclose and protect the beds in agaulen 
with a trellis-fence. 

The vaiious games and exercises practised by people out of doors 
seem to have diffeied little at this time from those belonging to foimer 
periods, except that from time to time we meet with allusions to 
kinds of amusement which have not before been mentioned, although 
they were probably well known. Among the drawings of the bordeis 
of illuminated manuscripts, from the thirteenth century to the beginning 
of the sixteenth, we meet with groups of children and of adults, which 



represent, doubtless, games of which both the names and the explana- 
tions are lost j and sometimes we are surprised to find thus represented 
games which otherwise we should have supposed to be of modem 
invention. One very curiQus instance may be stated- In the rather 1 
celebrated manuscript of the Trench romance of “Alexander” in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, which was written and illuminated in the 
fourteenth century* we have representations of A puppet-show, which 
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appears to be identical with our modem Punch and Judy. We copy 
one of these curious early drawings in oui cut No. 282. 

Among the pastimes most popular at this time with the lower and 
middle classes were archeiy, the practice of which was enforced by 
authority, and shooting with the cross-bow, as well as most of the ordi- 
naiy rough games known at a later period, such as football and the like. 
The English archers weie celebiated tluoughout Euiope. The poet 



Barclay, who wrote at the close of the century, makes the shepheid in 
one of his eclogues not only boast of his skill m archeiy, but he adds — 

I can dance the ray j 1 can both pipe and sing, 

If I xieie meiy, I can both huile and sling; 

I rnnne, I wienie, I can a die tin owe the bane, 

No shepheid tluowelh the axeltiee so faire ; 

If I weie meiy, I could well leape and spiing , 

I weie a man mete to seive a prince or king 

Bull-baiting, bear-baiting, and such like sports, were also pmsued vt ith 
avidity; and even gentlemen and young noblemen took part in them. 
Any game, in fact, which produced violent exercise and violent excite- 
ment was tn favour with all ranks. Among the higher classes, hunting 
and hawking were pursued with more eagerness than ever, and they be- 
come now the subject Of numerous written treatises, setting fonh their laws 
awl regulations. Wien gentlemen were riding out For pleasure, they 
were usually accompanied with hawks and hounds, In the next cut 
(No 283), taken from an illuminated manuscript of the French Boccaccio 
at Baris (National Library, MS. No, 6887), a party thus attended meets 
, another party on horseback, and they am in the act of saluting each 
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other. Hoises weie still almost the only conveyance fiom place to 
place, though we now moie often meet with pictmes of carnages , but, 
though evidently intended to be very gorgeous, they aie of clumpy con- 




No B84 —A Koyil Carnage and Escort 


in Paris (No. 6984), executed in the latter part of the fifteenth century. 
The first (cut No. 284) is a royal car, in which a throne has been placed 
for the king, who sits in it m state. His guards lead the hoises. The 
form of the carnage is very simple ; it is a mere cart on wheels, without 
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any spnngs, and has a covenng suppoited on two large hoops, which aie 
strengthened by cross-bais lesembltng the spokes of a wheel. In the 
second example (cut No. 285), the carnage beais some lesemblance to a 
modem omnibus. It is intended to repiesent the incident in. Roman his- 
tory, where the unfihal Tullu caused hei chanoteei to dnve over the body 
of her father, Seivius Tullus, who had been slam by her husband Tarqum 
the I'roud. The ladies appeal to sit on benches inside the cainage, while 
the diivei is mounted on the hoise neaiest to it. These caniages still 
letained tlie name ofcaits, although they appeal to have been used chiefly 
on state occasions. Riding in them must have been veiy uneasy, and 
they weie exposed to accidents. When Richaid II. made Ins giand 
entiy into London, a ceieraony described by Richaid de Maidstone m 
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to some powetful neighbour, and conlnvcd to make their occasion? of 
locomotion coincide with his. We find several allusions to the dangers 
of travelling in the Paston Letteis. In a letter dated in 1455 or 1460 
(it is uncertain which), Margaret Paston clesiics her husband, then in 
London, to pay a debt for one of their friends, because on account of 
the robbeis who beset the road, money could not be sent safety from 
Norfolk to the capital. A year or two 
earlier, we hear of a knight of Suffolk 
riding with a hundied horsemen, armed 
defensively and offensively, besides the 
accompaniment of friends. As tra- 
velling, however, became frequent, it 
led to the multiplication of places of 
entertainment on the roads, and large 
hosfelries and inns were now scattered 
pretty thickly over the country, not 
only in all the smaller towns, but often No - 286 -a Publican, 

in villages, and sometimes even in comparatively lonely places. In the 
manusciipt of the French Boccaccio in the Imperial Library (No. 6887), 
there is a picture (copied in Our cut No. 286) representing a publican 
serving his liquor on a bench outside his door. 

The tavern was the general lounge of the idle, and even of the indus- 
trious during their hours of relaxation ; and in the towns a good part of 
the male population who had not domestic establishments of their own 
appear to have lived at the taverns and eating-houses, the allurements 
of which drew them into every sort of dissipation, which ended in the 
ruin of men’s fortunes and health. The poet Occleve, in his reminis- 
cences of his own conduct, describes the life of the riotous young men 
of his time. The sign which hung at the tavern door, he says, was 
always a temptation to him, which he could seldom resist. The tavern 
was the resort of women of light character, and was the scene of brawls 
and outrages ; by the former of which he was frequently seduced into 
• extravagant expenditure, but his want of courage, he confesses, kept him 
out of the latter, Westminster gate was then celebiatcd fot its taverns 
and cooks’ shops, at which the poet Occleve's lavishness made him a 
welcome guest— 
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Wliei was a giettci maistei eck than y, 

Ot bet acqwcyntid at Westmynatci yate, 

Among the Uveinrio namely (tsptuaUv) 

And cooket. ’ Whan I cam, euiy or late, 

I {jynchtd nat at hem in myne acate (put chase of provisions), 

But paitd hem al that they axe wolde ; 

Whcifoie I n as the u tluimei algate {always). 

And foi a vauy (hue) gtntilman yholdc 

Hetc he spent his nights in such a mannei that he went to bed lalei 
than any of his companions, except peihaps Lwo, whose time of going 
to bed he says that lie did not know, it was so late, but he asseits that 
they loved their beds so well that they nevet left them till near prime, 
or six. o’clock m the morning, which thus appears, at the beginning of 
the fifteenth centuiy, to have been considered an excessively late hour 
for rising. 

The tavern was also the resoit of women of the middle and lowei 
ordeis, who assembled there to diink, and to gossip. It has been 
alieady stated that, in the mysteries, or religious plays, Noah was repre- 
sented as finding his wife dunking with her gossips at the tavern when 
he wanted to take her into the atk. The meetings of gossips in taverns 
foim the subjects of many of the popular songs of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, both in England and Fiance. It appears that these 
meetings of gossips in taverns were the first examples of what we now call 
£ pic-nic, for each woman took with her some provisions, and with these 
the whole party made a feast in common, A song of perhaps the middle 
of the fifteenth century, printed in my collection of “Songs and Caiols,” 
edited for the Peicy Society, gives us rather a picturesque description of 
one of these gossip-meetings. The women, having met accidentally, the 
question is put where the best wine xvas to be bad, and one of them 
leplies that she knows where could be procmed the best dunk in the 
town, but that the did not wish her husband to be acquainted with it— 

I know a drawghl of mery-go downe, 

Ths best it is in oil thys tonne ; 

Jut yet wold I not, for my gowne, 

My Itutbond It wyst, ye may me trust. 

The place of meeting having thus been fixed, they aic represented as 
proceeding thither two and two, not to attiact observation, lest their 
husbands might hear of their meeting. “God might send me a stripe or 
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two,” said one, “if my husband should see me here.” “Nay,” said 
Alice, another, “ she that is afraid had better go home ; I dread no 
man.” Each was to carry with her some goose, or pork, or the wing of 
a capon, or a pigeon pie, or some similar article — 

And ich (each) off them wyll sumwhat bryug, 

Gos«.e, pygge, or capons wyng, 

Pastes off pigeons, 01 sum othei thyng. 

Accordingly, on arriving at the tavern, they call for wine “of the best,” 

and then — • 

Ech of them biought foith ther dysch ; 

Sum broughL flesh, and sumc fysh. 

Their conversation runs fiist on the goodness of the wines, and next on 
the behaviour of their husbands, with whom they are all dissatisfied. 
In one copy of the song, a harper makes his appearance, whom they 
hire, and dance to his music. When they pay their reckoning, they 
find, in one copy of the song, that it amounts to threepence each, and 
rejoice that it is so little, while in another they find that each has to pay 
sixpence, and aie alarmed at the greatness of the amount. They agree 
to separate, and go home by different streets, and they are represented 
as telling their husbands that they had been to church. This is no 
doubt a picture of a common scene in the fifteenth century. Among 
the municipal records of Canterbury, there is preserved the deposition 
of a man who appears to have been suspected of a robbery, and who, 
to prove an alibi, describes all his actions during three days. On one 
of these, Monday, he -went after eight o’clock in the evening to a tavern, 
and there he found “wyfes” drinking, “that is to say, Goddarde’s wyfe, 
Comewelle’s wyfe, and another woman,” and he had a halfpennyworth 
of beer with them. This was apparently at the beginning of the reign 
of Henry VIII. 

It has been intimated before, that literature and reading had now 
become more general accomplishments than formerly. We can trace 
among the records of social history a geneial spreading of education, 
which showed an increasing intellectual agitation ; in fact, education, 
without becoming more perfect, had become more general. I have 
already given figures of the implements of writing at an earlier period. 
In one of the compartments of the tapestry of “ Nancy ” (of the latter 
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part of tliis century), engiavings of which have been published by M. 
Achille Jubinal, we have a figuie of a scribe (cut No. 287) with all 

his apparatus of wiiting, — the pen, the 
penknife, and the poitable pen-case with 
ink-stand attached. But the most cinious 
article which this scnbc has in use is a 
pair of spectacles. Spectacles, however, we 
know had been m existence long before 
this period. A centuiy eailier, Chaucer’s 
“Wife of Bath” observed rather sentcn- 
tiously — 

Povert ful often, whan ti man is lowe, 

Maketh him his God and eek himself to knowe. 
Foveit a t fieUacle is, as thinketh me, 

Thurgli which he may his veriay frendes se, 

Lydgate, addressing an old man who was on the point of marrying a 
young wife, tells him to 

T.oke sone after a potent (staff) and spectacle; 

Be not ashamed to take hem to tliyn ease. 

John Baret, of Bury St Edmunds, in 1463, left by will to one of the 
monks of Bury, his ivory tables (the tabula for writing on), and a pair of 
spectacles of silver-gilt : — “ Item : To daun Johan Janyng, my tablecs 
of ivory, with the combe, and a payre spectacles of silvir and ovir-gilt.” 
This shows that already in the middle of the fifteenth century, a pair 
of spectacles was not an uncommon article. 



No 287 — A Scribe, in Spectacles, 
from the lapcstjy of Nancy 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Changes in English Domestic Manners during the period between the 
Reformation and the Commonwealth , — The Country Gentleman's 
House. — Its Hall. — The Fireplace and Fire . — Utensils, — Cookery . — 
Usual Hours for Meals. — Breakfast. — Dinner, and its Forms and 
Customs. — The Banquet. — Custom of Drinking Healths. 


T HE Reformation bi ought with it, or at all events it was coeval with, 
a general revolution in society. Although the nobility still kept 
1 up much of their ancient slate, feudalism was destroyed during the 
reigns of the first two Tudors, while the lower and middle classes of the 
population were rising in condition and in the consciousness of their 
own importance, and with this rise came an increase of domestic com- 
forts and social development. It was on the ruins of the monastic pro- 
perty, confiscated by Hemy VIII., that the English gentlemen gained 
their highest position, and, by their independence of the old aristociacy, 
they assisted in finally breaking its power, and thus gave a new character 
to English society, which at the same time was experiencing influences 
that came successively from without. Till the reign of Elizabeth, and 
after her accession to the thione, there was a close connection with the 
Nethcilands and Germany, and we imported most of our novelties and 
fashions from our Protestant neighbours on the Continent; whilst, from 
Elizabeth's reign onwards, and with little intermission to the present time, 
France has been our principal model for imitation. This is a point 
which is the more necessary to be observed in treating of this subject, 
because during the period between the Reformation and the Common* 
wealth, the art of engraving in this country had been carried to little 
perfection, and was comparatively rarely practised* and we are obliged 
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to look for oar pictoral illustrations of manners to the woiks of foreign 
aitists. 

In towns, domestic architecture experienced no great change in the 
course of the fifteenth and sixteenth cenlmies. Small narrow sLreets, 
with buildings chiefly of the class we term half-timber houses— the best 
of which had their lower stoiy of stone, while those above, each project- 


288 -~iIou«a m the Streets of a Town, Fifteenth Cei, tu ry. 

ing beyond the one below it, consisted of a timber framework Med up 
with bricks — occupied the greater part of the town, and gave it a compact 
appearance which was quite inconsistent with our m 0 dem notions of 
sanitary arrangement In the interior the rooms were generally small 
and dark, but domestic comfort seems not to have beem so much over- 
looked as we are in. the habit of supposing. Our cut No. 288, taken 
from an engraving in the English edition of Barclay's « Ship of Fools," 
lg?o, gives us agood representation ( of the general appearance of houses 
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in a town at that peiiod. In the countiy a greater change had taken 
place in all hut the Mouses of the peasantry. The older castles had 
become obsolete, and, with the increasing power and efficiency of the 
laws, it was no longer necessary to consult strength before convenience. 
The houses of the gentry were, however, still built of considerable ex- 
tent, and duiing the sixteenth century the older domestic airangements 
were only slightly modified. Now, however, instead of seeking a strong 
position, people chose situations that were agieeable and healthful, wheie 
they might be protected from inclemency of weather, and where gaidens 
and oichards might be planted advantageously. Thus, like the earlier 
monastic edifices, a gentleman’s house was built moie frequently on low 
ground than on a hill. 

In the sixteenth century, the hall continued to hold its position as the 



great public apartment of the house, and in its arrangements It Still 
differed little from those of an earlier date; it was indeed now the only 
part of the house which had trot been affected by the increasing taate for 
dornestic privacy. We have many examples of the Old Gothic hall in 
this country, not only as it existed and was used in the sixteenth Century, 
hut, in some cases, especially in colleges, still used for its original purposes, 
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One of the simplest, and at the same time best, examples is found in the 
Hospital of St Cross, neai Winchester, and a sketch of the mtcnoi, as 
represented in our cut No 2 Sg, will sei \ e to gn e a genu al notion of the 
arrangements of this pait of the mansion in foimcr daj s As the hall was 
ficquently the scene of festivities of cveiy description, a galleiy foi the 
musicians was consideied one of its necessaiy appendages In some 
cases, is at Madresficld m Worcesteishnc, a gallery lan round two 01 
moie sides of the hall , but geneially the music gallery occupied one 
end of the hall, opposite the dais Under it was a passage, scpaiated 



fxom the hall by a wooden screen, usually of panel work, and having on 
the opposite side the kitchen and buttery In the laige halls, the fire- 
place still frequetitly occupied the centre of the hall, where there was a 
small, low platform of stone This is distinctly seen in the foiegoing 
■\ lew of the interior of the hall of St Cross In our cut No 290 we give 
another example of this kmd of fireplace, from the hall at Penshurst in 
Pent, n here it is still occupied by the iron dogs, or andirons, that sup- 
ported the fuel It may be observed that these latter, m the North of 
England and m some other parts, were called cobuons 
The implements attached to the fireplace had hitherto been, few in 
numbei, and simple in character, bat they now became more numerous. 
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In the mvenlones previous to the sixteenth century they uie seldom 

mentioned at all, and the glossaries speak only of tongs and bellows 

In the will of John Baret of 13 uiy, madem 1463, “a pajie of long) s and 

a payie belwys” are mentioned John Hedge, a large householdei of 

the same town m 1504, speaks of “spytts, rakks, cobernys, aundeinnys, 

trevettes, tongs, with all othei lryn weikes moveabyll withm my house 

longymg” This would seem to show that cobnons and anduons weie 

not identical, and it has been supposed that the fot mer denomination 

belonged moie paiticulaily to the rests foi suppoitmg the spit Ihe 

schoolmaster of Buiy, 111 1552, bequeathed to his hostess, “my cob- 

boines, the fire pany ( ? pan), and the tonges” If we turn to the Noith, 

we find m the collection of Mills published by the Surtees Society a 

more frequent enumeration of the fire implements William Blakeson, 

piebendary of Durham, possessed m 1549 only “a payie of cobjions 

and one payie of tongy-, ” In 1551, William Lawson, of Newcastle on- 

* 

Tyne, had in his hall “one yryn chymney, and a poor, with one pane 
of tonges,” uhich are valued at the rathei high sum of thuty shillings 
This is the fiist mention of the iron chimney, 01 grate, but it occurs con- 
tinually after the middle of the sixteenth century In 1557, the “iron 
chjmney ” of the palish cleik of St Andiews in Newcastle uas valued at 
twenty shillings The file implements m the hall of the faim-house at 
West Runcton, near Northallerton, m 1562, were “j cryssett, ij laclrjn 
. ciokes, j pan of tonges, one pure off cobyions, j speitt, one pane off 
potes " We find the cresset ficquently included among the implements 
attached to the fireplace The racking crook uas the pothook In 
1564, John Bynley, minor canon of Duiham, had in his hall “one iron 
chunney, with a hake (back), porre (a poi , or pohi), tongs, fiei shoel 
(j he shovel), spette (spit), and a littell rake pertemng thereto” The 
fire 110ns m the hall of Margaret Cottam, widow, of Gateshead, in 1564, 
weie “one non. chimney, one poir, one payre of toynges, giberokes, 
rakmetoke, and lacks ” The gibciokes was probably a sort of pothook 
or jack Neaiiy the same list of aiticles occurs frequently m subsequent 
inventories In 1567, a housekeeper of Durham had among other such 
aiticles “a gallous (gallows) of non, with uij. crocks ” The gallows 
was, of couise, the cross bai of iron, which projected acioss the chimney, 
and from which the ciooks or chains with hooks at the end for sustam- 
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ing pots were suspended, as the gallows turned upon lunges, the pot 
could be moved over the fiie, 01 horn it, at pleasure, without being taken 
fiom the hook, and as the ciooks, of which thue weie usually moie 
than one, weie of different lengths, the pot might be placed lowei to the 
fiie or higher from it, at will Fiom the chaiacter of some of these 
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adjuncts to the fireplace, :l is evident that the hall fire was frequently 
used fot cooking, 'the sixteenth century was the period at which 
ornamentation was earned to a very high degiee in every description of 
household utensil, and to judge from the valuation of some of these 
articles in the inventories, they were no doubt of elegant or elaborate 
work. Numeious examples of Oi^iamental ironwork, specially applied 
to fire dogs or andirons. Will Be* found In Mr A. Lower’s interesting 
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paper on the uonwoiks of Sussex. , and many otheis, still more elabo- 
rate, are pieseived in some of oui old gentlemen’s houses m diffeient 
paits of the countiy, but this ornamentation was earned to a fai higher 
degiee m the gieat manufacloues on the Continent, fiom whence oui 
counh} men m the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries obtained alaige 
poition of then uchci furniture The figuie in the middle of the gioup 
of fiie uons lepiesented in oui cut No 291, is an example of a fiie dog 
of this elaboiate descnption, pieserved 
in the collection of Count Erancalcom, 
in Pans, whence also the othei ai tides 
in the cut aie taken. Most of them 
explain themselves , the implement 
to the light is a somewhat singulaily 
formed pan of tongs , that immediately 
beneath the fiie-dog is an mstiument 
for moving the logs of wood which then 
served as fuel. As a furthei example 
of the lemaikable maxrnet m which 
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almost every domestic aiticle was at this penod adorned, we may point 
out a box non, for uomng linen, &c (cut No. 292), which is also pre- 
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gave use to the conti lvancc of fonning it into a box, with a sepaiate 
iron whirh was to be heated and placed inside. 

The fire-irons, as we find them enumerated in writings 01 pictured 
m engiavmgs, appear to have fotmed the same list, or neaily so, though 
of couise differing in fomi and ornament accoidmg to the varying 
fashions of the day, until at a consideiably later penod they were reduced 
to the modem trio of shovel, pokei, and tongs The single pothook, 
with a contuvance for lengthening it and shoitemng it, is shown m oui 
cut No. 293, taken fiotn one of the remarkable wood engravings in 



‘ Dei Weiss Konig," — a series of prints illustrative of the youthful life 
of Maximilian I. of Germany, who ascended the imperial thione in 1493. 
The engravings are of the sixteenth century, and the foim of the fire- 
place belongs altogether to the age of the Renaissance. The gallows, 
with its pothooks or crokes of different lengths, appears in our cut No. 
394, token from Barclay's "Ship of Fools/ 4 the edition of 1570, though 
the design is somewhat older, The method of attaching the crooks to 
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one side of the flieplace, when not m use, is exhibited in tins engiavmg, 
as also the mode in which other smallet utensils weie attached to the 
walls. In this lattei instance there aie no dogs 01 andnons in the fiie- 
place, but the pot 01 boilei is simply placed upon the fuC, without othei 
suppoit Theie weie, howevei, other methods of placing the pot upon 
the file , and m one of the cunous wooden sculptuies in the chuich of 
Kuby Thoipe, in Yorhslme, lepiesentmg a cook cleaning his dishes, 
the boiler is placed over the file in a soit of foui-legged fiame, as lepie- 
sented m the preceding cut, No. 295 

Eaily in the seventeenth century the fireplace had taken neaily its 



present form, although the dogs or anduons bad not yet been super- 
seded by the giate, which, however, had aheady come into use. This 
later foim of the fireplace is shown in our cut No. 296, taken from one 
of an mteiestmg seiies of prints, executed by the French artist Abiaham 
Bosse in the year 1633. It represents a domestic party hying fritters 
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m Lent One of the clogs is seen at the foot of the opening of the 
fireplace 

In the sixteenth century, the articles of furniture in the hall con 
turned to be much the same as in the centmy preceding It continued 
to he furnished with hangings of lapestiy, but they seem not always to 
have been in use , and they wcie still placed not absolutely against the 
wall, but appaiently at a little distance fiom it, so that people might 
com til themselves behind them If the hall was not a veiy laige one, 
i table was placed m the middle, with a long bench on each side 
Thcie was gcnctilly a cupboard, 01 a “hutch,” if not more, with side 
Ubles, one or moie chans, and perhaps a settle, according to the taste 
or means of the possessor We hear now also of tables with leaves, 
and of folding-tallies, as well as of counteis, 01 desks, foi wilting, and 
dresseis, oi small cupboards The two latter articles weie evidently, 
fiom tlieir names, bonowed from the Piench Cushions weie also kept 
in the hall, for the seats of the puncipal peisons of the household, 01 
foi the females The furmtuie ol the hall of William Lawson of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, in 1551, consisted of one table of wainscot, valued 
at twenty shillings , two double counters, valued togethci at thuty shil- 
lings , a draw ei and two forms, estimated at five shillings , two cushions 
and two chairs, also valued at five shillings , five other cushions, valued 
at til el vc shillings , two carpet cloths and a cupboard cloth, valued to- 
gethei at leu shillings j and the hangings m the hall, estimated to be 
worth fifty shillings This seems to have been a very well furnished 
hall , that of Robert Goodclnld, parish clerk of St Andrew’s m New- 
castle, in 1557, contained an almery (01 laige cupboatd), estimated at 
ten shillings , a countei “ of the myddell bynde,” six shillings , a cup- 
board, three shillings and fouipence , five basins and six lavets, eight 
shillings, seventeen “powder (peietit ) dobleis,” seventeen shillings, 
six pewtei dishes and a hand-basin, five shillings , six pewtei sauceis, 
eighteen pence , fouj pottle pots, five shillings and fourpence , three pint 
pots and three quart pots, three shillings, ton candlesticks, six shillings, 
a little pestle and a mortar, two shillings , three old chans, eighteen- 
pence, six old cushions, two shillings ; and two counter cloths Much 
of the furniture of English houses at this tone was imported fiom 
Slanders Jane Lawson, in the year last mentioned, had m her hall at 
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Little P.urdon in Norlhumbcilantl, “Flanders countcis with their car- 
pets.” She had also in the hall, a long side-table, three long forms and 
another form, two chairs, three stools, six new cushions and three old 
cushions, and an almeiy. The whole furniture of the hall of the rec- 
tory-house of Scdgefield in Durham, which appears to have been a large 
house and well entertained, consisted of a table of plane-tree with joined 
frame, two tables of fir with frames, two forms, a settle, and a pair of 
trestles. The hall of Bertram Anderson, a rich and distinguished mer- 
chant and alderman of Newcastle-upon-Tync, in 1570, was furnished 
with two tables with the carpets ( table covers ), three forms, one dozen 
cushions, half-a-dozen green cushions, one counter with the carpet, two 
“ basinges ” {basins), and two covers, one chair, and one little chair. 
This is a striking proof of the rarity of chairs even at this late date. 
Buffet stools, which are supposed to be the stools with a flat lop and a 
hole in the middle through which the hand might be passed to lift them, 
are also mentioned among the articles of furniture in the hall at this 
period. The furniture of the hall at the manor-house of Croxdale, in 
the county of Durham, in the year T571, consisted of one cupboard, 
one table, two buffet stools, and one chair ; yet Salvin of Croxdale was 
looked upon as one of the principal gentry of the Palatinate. In enum- 
erating the furniture of the ancient hall, we must not forget the arms 
which were usually displayed there, especially by such as had dependent 
upon them a certain number of men whom it was their duty or their 
pride to arm. The hall of a rich merchant of Newcastle, named John 
Wilkinson, contained, in 1571, the following furniture : one almery, one 
table of wainscot, one counter, one little counter, one dresser of wain- 
scot, one “pulk," three chairs, three forms, thiee buffet stools, six 
cushions of tapestry, six old cushions of tapestry, six green cushions, 
two long carpet cloths, two short carpet cloths, oue say carpet doth, 
the “ hyngars” in the hall; on the almery head, one basin and ewer, one 
great charger, three new “ doblers,” one little chest for sugar, and one 
pair of Wainscot tables ; and of arms, two jacks, three aallets of iron, 
otic bow and two sheaves of arrows, three bills, and two halberts. Some 
of the entries in these inventories are amusing ; and, while speaking of 
arms, it may be stated that a widow lady of Bury, Mary Chapman, who 
would appear to have been a warlike dame, making her will in 1649, 
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leaves to one of her sons, among other things, “ also my muskett, rest, 
bandileers, sword, and head-piece, my jacke, a fine paiie of sheets, and 
a hutche.” In 1577, Thomas Liddell, merchant of Newcastle, had in 
his hall, “ three tables of waynscoot, sex qwyshons of tupestcry, a cow- 
horde, three wainscoot formes, two chayrs, three green tabic-clothes, 
fower footstoles, sixe quyshom, two candlesticks, a louckinge glasse, sexe 
danske pootts of powther (pewter), two basins, and two vewers (ewers), 
a layer and a basinge, fyve buffatt stales . ” It is curious thus to trace 
the furniture of the hall at different peiiods, and compare them with each 
other ; and we cannot but remark from the frequency with which the 
epithet old is applied to different articles, towards the end of the cen- 
tury, that the hall was begimiing rapidly to fall into disuse. The cause 
of this was no doubt the increasing taste for domestic retirement, and 
the wish to withdraw from the publicity which had always attended the 
hall, and it gradually became the mere cntiance-lobby of the house, the 
place where strangers or others were allowed to remain until their pre- 
sence had been announced, which is the sense in which we commonly use 
the word “hall,” as part of the house, at the present day. In the enum- 
eration of the paits of a house given in the English edition of 
Comenius’s “ Janua Linguaium,” in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, there is no mention of a hall. “ A house,” wc arc told in this 
quaint book, “ is divided into inner rooms, such as are the entry, the 
stove, the kitchen, the buttery, the dining-room, the gallery, the bed- 
chamber, with a privy made by it ; baskets are of use for carrying things 
to and fro ; and chests (which are made fast with a key) for keeping 
them. The floor is under the roof. In the yard is a well, a stable, and 
a bath. Under the house is the cellar.” 

It has already been remarked that tables with leaves begin to be 
mentioned frequently after the commencement of the sixteenth century. 
Andrew Cranewise, of Bury, in 1558, enumerates "one cupborde in the 
hall, one plaine table with one leafe He speaks further on, in the same 
will, of “ my best folte ( fold or folding) table in the hall, and two great 
hutches,” In 1556, Richard Claxton, of Old Park, irt the county of 
Durham, speaks of a “{olden-table” in the parlours, which was valued 
at two shillings. These folding'tables appear to have been made in a 
, great variety of forms, some of which were very ingenious, Our cut No. 
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297 repiesents a very curious folding-table of the sixteenth century, which 
was long preserved at Flaxton Hall, in Suffolk, but perished m the fire 
when that mansion was burnt a few yeats ago. As represented in the 
cut, which shows the table folded up so as to be laid aside, the legs pull 
out, and the one to the light fits into the lion’s mouth, wheie it is 
secured by the pin which hangs beside it. 

The methods of lighting the hall at night were still rather clumsy and 
not very perfect. Of course, when the apaitmenl was very large, a few 
candles would produce comparatively little effect, and it was therefore 
found necessary to use torches, and inflammable masses of larger size. 



One method of supplying the deficiency was to take a small pan, or port- 
able fireplace, filled with combustibles, and suspend it in the place where 
light was required. Such a receptacle was usually placed at the top of 
a pole, for facility of carrying about, and was called a cresset, from an 
old French word which meant a night-lamp. The cresset is mentioned 
by Shakespeare and other writers as though it were chiefly used in 
processions at night, and by watchmen and guides. The first figure in 
our cut No. 298, taken from Douce’s “Illustrations of Shakespeare,” 
represents one of the cressets carried by the marching watch of London 
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in the sixteenth centuiy. from the continual mention of the cresset 
along with the fire-irons of the hall, in the wills published by the Surtees 
Society, we can hardly doubt its being used, at least in the North of 
England, for lighting the hall itself. An improvement of the common 
cresset consisted in enclosing the flame, by whatever material it was fed, 
in a case made of some transpaient substance, such as hoin, and thus 
making it ncithei more nor less than a laige lantern fixed on the end of 
a pole. The form of this implement was generally globular, and, no 
doubt fiom its appearance when cairied in the night it was denominated 
a moon. The “ moon ” was borne by servants before the carnages of 
their masters, to guide them along country lanes, and under other similar 
c iicumstances. The second figure in our cut No. 298 represents a 
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"moon" which was formerly preserved at Ightbam Moat House, in 
Kent ; the frame was of brass, and the covering of hom. To assist in 
lighting the hall, sometimes candlesticks were fixed to the walls round 
the hall, and this perhaps will explain the rather large number of candle- 
sticks sometimes enumerated among the articles in that part of the house. 
In. our cut No. 293, we have an example of a candlestick placed on a 
frame, which, turning on a pivot or hinges, may be turned back against the 
wall when not in use. 

During the period of which we are now speaking, almost everything 
connected with the table underwent gf.eat change. This was at least the 
cas^ with regard to the hours of meals. . The usual hour of breakfast was 
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seven o’clock in the morning, anil seems scaicely to have vaiicd. Dur- 
ing the sixteenth centuiy, the hom of dmner was eleven o’clock, or just 
four horns after breakfast. “ With us,” says Ranison in his desciiption 
of England, prefixed to “Holinslied’sChionicle,” “the nobilitic, gentrie, 
and students (he means the CJniveisities), doo oidinanlie go to dinner 
at eleven before noone, and to supper at five, 01 between five and sixe, 
at afternoone.” Befoie the end of the centuiy, however, the d in ner 
hom appeals to have varied between eleven and twelve. In a book en- 
titled the “ Haven of Health,” written by a physician named Cogan, and 
printed in 1584, we are told : “ When foure houres be past after breake- 
fast, a man may safely take his dinner, and the most convenient time 
for dinner is about eleven of the clocke before noone. The usual time 
foi dinner in the universities is at eleven, or elsewhere about noon.” 
In Beaumont and Fletcher, the hour of dinner was still eleven : “ I 
never come in to my dining-room,” says Menythought, in the “ Knight 
of the Burning Pestle,” “ but at eleven and six o’clock.” “ What houi 
is ’t, Lollis ? ” asks a character in the “ Changeling,” by their contem- 
porary Middleton. “ Towaids eating-hour, sir.” “Dinnertime? thou 
mean’st twelve o’clock.” And other waters at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century speak of twelve o’clock and seven as the houis of 
dinner and supper. This continued to be the usual hour of dinnei at 
the close of the same century. ■» 

Duiing the reign of Elizabeth, and afterwards, peisons of both sexes 
appear to have bioken their fast in the same substantial manner as was 
observed by the Percies at the beginning of the centuiy, and as de- 
scribed in a previous chapter ; yet, though generally but four houis in- 
terposed between this and the hour of dinner, people seem to have 
thought it necessary to take a small luucheon in the interval, which, no 
doubt from its consisting chiefly in drinking, was called a lever. "At 
ten,” says a character in one of Middleton's plays, “ue drink, that’s 
mouth-hour ; at eleven, lay about us for victuals, that’s hand-hour j at 
twelve, go to dinner, that’s eating-hour.” "Your gallants/' says 
Appetitus, in the old play of “ Lingua,” “ never sup, breakfast, nor 
bever without me.” 

The dinner was the largest and most ceremonious meal of the day. 
The hearty character of this meal is remarked by a foreign traveller in 
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England, who published his “Mdmoiies et Observations” in French 
in 1698. <£ Les Anglois,” he tells us, “ mangent beaucoup h diner ; ils 

mangenl h repiises, ct lemplissent le sac. Leui souper est leger. 
Gloutons h midi, fort sobies au soir.” In the sixteenth century, dinner 
still began with the same ceiemonious washing of hands as formerly j 
and there was considerable ostentation in the ewers and basins used for 
this purpose. Our cut No. 299 represents ornamental articles of this 
description, of the sixteenth century, taken from an engiaving in Whit- 
ney’s “ Emblems,” printed in 1586. This custom was rendeied more 

necessary by the ciicumstance that 
at table people of all ranks used 
their fingeis for the purposes to 
which we now apply a foik. This 
aiticle was not used in England for 
the put pose to which it is now ap- 
plied until the reign of James I. It 
is true that we have instauces of 
forks even so far back as the pagan 

No. 299— A. Basin and Ewei, Sixteenth Century, 

Anglo-Saxon period, but they are 
often found coupled with spoons, and on considering all the ciicum- 
stances, I am led to the conviction that they were in no instance used 
foj: feeding, but merely for serving, as we still serve salad and other 
articles, taking them out of the basin or dish with a fork and spoon, In 
fact, to those who have not been taught the use of it, a fork must neces- 
sarily be a very awkward and inconvenient instrument. We know that 
the use of forks came from Italy, the country to which England owed 
many of the new fashions of the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
It is curious to read Coryat’s account of the usage of forks at table as 
he first saw it in that country in the course of his travels. “ I observed,” 
says he, “ a custome in all those Italian cities and townes through which 
I passed, that is not used itr any other country that I saw in my travels, 
neither doc I tlrinke that any other nation of Chnstendome doth use it, 
but only Italy. The Italian, and also most strangers that are com- 
morant iu Italy, doe alwaies fit their meals use a little forke, when they 
cut their meate. For while with their knife which they hold in one 
hande they cut the meat out of ttie dish, they fasten their forke, which 
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they hold in their other hande, upon the same dish, so that whatsoever 
he be that sitting in the company of any otheis at meale, should un- 
advisedly touch the dish of meale with his fingers, from which all at 
the table do cut, he will give occasion of offence unto the company, as 
having Lransgressed the laws of good manners, insomuch that for his error 
he shall be at the least browbeaten, if not reprehended in wordes. This 
forme of feeding I understand is generally used in all places of Italy, their 
forkes being for the most part made of yron or steele, and some of 
silver, but those are used only by gentlemen. The reason of this their 
curiosity is, because the Italian cannot by any means indure to have 
his dish touched with fingers, seeing all men’s fingers are not alike 
cleane. Hereupon I myself thought good to imitate the Italian fashion 
by this forked cutting of nieate, not only while I was in Italy, but also 
in Germany, and oftentimes in England since I came home ; being 
once quipped for that frequent using of my forke by a certain learned 
gentleman, a familiar friend of mine, one Mr Lawrence Whittaker, who 
in his merry humour doubted not to call me at table furtifer, only for 
using a forke at feeding, but for no other cause." Furtifer, in Latin, it 
need hardly be observed, meant literally one who carries a fork, but its 
proper signification was a villain who deserves the gallows. 

The usage of forks thus introduced into England appears soon to 
have become common. It is alluded to more than once in Beaumont 
and Fletcher, aud in Ben Jonson, but always as a foreign fashion. In 
Jonson’s comedy of “The Devil is an Ass," we have the following 
dialogue : — 

J Tterc. Have I deserv'd tills from you two, for all 
My pains at court to get you each a patent? 

Gilt. For wliat ? 

Metre. Upon my project o’ tlie finks. 

Sle. Forks? What be they? 

Metre. The laudable use of forks, 

Brought into custom here, as they are in Italy, 

To th 1 sparing o’ napkins. 

In fact the new invention rendered the washing of hands tto longer so 
necessary as before ; and though it was still continued as a polite form 
before sit tin g down to dinner, the practice of washing hands after dinner 
appears to have been entirely discontinued. 

Our cut No. 300 taken from the English edition of the “JanuaLin- 
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guarum ” of Comenius, represents the forms of dining in England under 
the Protectorate. It will be best described by the text which accom- 
panies it in the book, and in which each particular object is mentioned. 
“ When a feast is made ready,” we are told, “ the table is covered with 
a carpet and a table-cloth by the waiters, who besides lay the trenchers, 
spoons, knives, with little folks, table-napkins, bread, with a salt-sellar. 
Messes are brought in platters, a pie in a plate. The guests, being 
brought in by the host, wash their hands, out of a laver or ewer, over a 
hand-basin, or bowl, and wipe them with a hand-towel ; then they sit at 
the table on chaiis. The carver breakelh up the good cheer, and divid- 
ed! it. Sauces are set amongst roste-meat in sawsers. The butler 
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filleth strong wine out of a cruse, 01 wine-pot, or flagon, into cups, or 
glasses, which stand on a cup-boaid, and he reacheth them to the mas- 
ter of the feast, who diinketh to his guests.” It will be observed that 
one salt-cellar is here placed in the middle of the table. This was the 
usual custom j and as one long table had been substituted for the seveial 
tables formerly standing in the hall, the salt-cellar was considered to 
divide the table into two distinct parts, guests of more distinction being 
placed above the salt, while the places below the salt weie assigned to 
inferiors and dependents. This usage is often alluded to in the old 
dramatists. Thus, in Ben Jottson, it is said of a man who heats his 
inferior? with shorn, “ he never drinks below the salt? Le. he never ex- 
changes cjrvxUfiesf mth those tfhef ?it at the lower end of the table. And 
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m a contemporary water, it is described as a mark of piesumption in 
ail mfeiior member of the household “ to sit above the salt.” Our cut 
No. 301, taken fiom an engraving by the French aitist, Abraham Fosse, 
published in 1633, repiesents one of the fiist steps in the laying out of the 
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dinner-table.. The plates, it will be seen, are laid, and the salt-cellar 
is duly placed in the middle of the table. The servant is now placing 
the napkins— 

The pages, spiead a table out of hand, 

And biought foiihnap'iy rich, and plate moie licli. 

— //arrmgtou’s Ariosto, lxii. 7b 

The earlier half of the sixteenth century was the period when the 
pageantry of feasting was cauied to its greatest degree of splendour. In 
the houses of the noble and wealthy, the dinner itself was laid out with 
great pomp, was almpst always accompanied with music, and was not 
unfrequently interrupted with dances, mumming®, and masquerades. A 
pictuie of a grand feast carried on in this manner is ’given in one of the 
illustrations to the German woik on the exploits of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, published at the time under the title of “ Der Weiss Kfmtg" 
An abridged copy of this engraving is given in our cut No. 302. The 
table profusely furnished, the rich display of plate on the ^upboards, the 
band in front, and the mummers entering the hall, are all strikingly 
characteristic of the age, The dresser, or cupboard, Was now one of 
the great means of display among the higher orders of society, who 
invested vast wealth in its furniture, consisting Of .vessels made of the 
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precious metals arid of ciystal, sometimes set with piectous stones, and 
often adorned with the most beautiful sculpture, or moulded into singu- 
lar 01 elaboiate fotms So much attention was given to the airange- 
ment of the plate on the dresser, and to the ceremonies attending it, 
that it was made a point of etiquette how ni iny steps, oi gtadalions, 
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on which the rows of plate were raised one above another, membeis of 
each particular Tank of society might have on their cupboards, Thus, 
ti prince of royal blood only might have flve steps to his cupboaid , four 
were allowed to nobles of the highest iarj.k, three to nobles under that 
of duke, two to knights-bannerets, and one to poisons who were merely 
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of gentle blood. These xules, however, were probably not universally 
obeyed. It was the duty of the butler to have charge of the plate in 
the hall, and his station there was usually at the side of the cupboard, 
as in the engraving taken from “Der Weiss Konig ” (No. 302). Com- 
paratively few examples of the domestic plate of an early period have 
survived the revolutions of so many ages, during which they were often 
melted for the metal, and those which remain are chiefly in the posses- 
sion of corporations or public bodies ; but several fine collections of 
the ornamental plate of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries have been 
made, and among these one of the best and most interesting is that of 
the late Lord Londesborough ,* 

A dinner scene on a smaller scale is represented in our next cut (No. 
303), copied from one in- which Albert Diirer represents Herodias 
dancing and performing before Herod at his solitary meal. This 
pageantry at dinner was succeeded, and apparently soon superseded, 
in the higher society by masques after dinner, which continued to be 
very fashionable until the breaking out of the civil commotions in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. During the period of the Pro- 
tectorate and the Commonwealth the forms of eating and drinking 
were much simplified, and all that expensive ostentation, which had 
arisen in the high times of feudal power, and had become burdensome 
to the aristocracy after it had been weakened by the reigns of 'the 
Tudors, disappeared. 

The regular order of service at dinner seems to have been still three 
couises, each consisting of a number and variety of dishes, according 
to the richness of the entertainment. To judge from the early cookery 
books, which have been described in a former chapter, our ancestors, 
previous to the sixteenth century, in the better classes of society, were 
not in the habit of placing substantial joints on the table, but instead 

* The reader who wishes foi further information on the ornamental plate of the 
Middle Ages, and especially of the age of the Renaissance and succeeding period, 
may consult -with advantage Lord Londesborough’s handsome and valuable volume, 
the “Miscellanea Graphics, ” and the “Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Collection of Antique Silver Plate foimed by Albert, Lord Londesborough, now 
the property of Lady Londesboiough," printed by her ladyship for private distribu- 
tion ; die latter of which contains no less than a hundred and fourteen examples of 
ornamental plate excellently engraved by Mr Fab-holt, among which are several line 
examples of the nef, or ship. 
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of them had a great variety of made dishes, a considerable proportion of 
■which were eaten with a spoon At the tables of the great, theie was 
a laige attendance of sen ants, and the guests weie counted off, not, as 
befoie, m couples, but m fouis, each foui being consideied as one 
paity, under the title of a mess, and probably having a dish among 
them, and seived by one attendant This custom is often alluded to m 
the dramatists, and it is hardly necessary to observe that it was the ongm 



of oui modem term m the army 1 he plate, as well as the porcelain 
and eirthenu are, used at table during the greater part of this period, 
was so richly diversified, that at would require a volume to describe it, 
not would it be easy to pick put a small number of examples that might 
illustrate the whole Our cut No 304 represents a peculiar article 
of this period, which is not undeserving of remark, two k»ife- cases, 
made pf leather, stamped and, gilt 

v From what has been said, it Will be seen that our popular saying of 
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ucher poition of the middle classes, paihcuUrly m towns, that of the 
less affluent classes lemamed simple and even scanty, and a laige 
portion of the population of the countiy pro 
bably indulged in. fiesh meat only at mtei- 
vals, or on occasions when they leceived it 
m then loid’s kitchen 01 hall A few plain 
jugs, such as those represented in oui cut No 
305, taken ftom a wooden sculptuie m the 
church of ICuby Thotpe, m Yorkshue, with 
platters or tienchers in pewter or wood, foimed 
the whole table service of themfeiior classes 
It was the revolution in the middle of the 
seventeenth century which fust abolished this 
extiavagant ostentation, and biought into 
fashion a plainer table and more substantial 
meats A foreigner, who had been much m 
England m the latter pait of the seventeenth century, and published his 
observations in French at the Hague in 11598, tells us that the English 
of that peiiod were great eateis of meat — .“I have heard," says he, “ of 
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many people in England who have never eaten bread, and oidinauly 
they eat very little; they nibble sometimes a little bit, while they eat 
flesh by gieal mouthfuls. Generally speaking, the tables are not 
served with delicacy in England. There aie some gieat lords who 
have Fiench and English cooks, and wheie you are seived much 
in the Fiench fashion ; but among peisons of the middle condition 
of which I am speaking, they Inave ten 01 twelve soils of common 
meat, which infallibly come lound again m their turns at different 
times, and of two dishes of which their dinner is composed, as 
foi instance, a pudding, anil a piece of roast beef. Sometimes they 
will have a piece boiled, and then it has always lain in salt some days, 
and is flanked all round with five 01 six mounds of cabbage, cairots, 
turnips, or some other herbs or roots, seasoned with salt and pepper, 
with melted butter pouied over them. At other times they will have 
a leg of mutton, loasted or boiled, and accompanied with the same 
delicacies; poultry, sucking-pigs, tiipe, and beef tongues, rabbits, 
pigeons, all well soaked with butter, without bacon. Two of these 
dishes, always served one after the other, make the ordmaiy dinner 
of a good gentleman, or of a good buigher. When they have boiled 
meat, there is sometimes somebody who takes a fancy to hioth, which 
consists of the water in which the meat has been boiled, mixed with a little 
oatmeal, with some leaves of thyme, or sage, or other such small herbs. 
The pudding is a thing which it would he difficult to describe, on account 
of the diversity of sorts. Flour, milk, eggs, butter, sugar, fat, mairow, 
raisins, &c,, are the more common ingiedients of a pudding. It is 
baked in an oven ; or boiled with the meat ; or cooked in fifty other 
fashions. And they are grateful for the invention of puddings, for it 
is a mauna to everybody’s taste, and a better manna than that of the 
desert, inasmuch as they are never tiled of it. OhJ what an excellent 
thing is an English pudding 1 To come in guiding time, is a proveihial 
phrase, meaning, to come at the happiest moment in the world. Make 
a pudding for an Englishman, and you will regale him, be he where he 
will. Their dessert needs no mention, for it consists only of a bit of 
cheese. Fruit is only found at the houses of great people, and only 
atpong few of them,” The phrase, “ to come in pudding time,” occurs 
as earl}' as the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
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The absence of the dessert at the English table, of which the writer 
just quoted complains, arose from the abandonment in the middle of the 
seventeenth century of an old custom . In the earlier part of that century 
and in the century previous, when the company rose from the dinner- 
table, they proceeded to what was then called the banquet, which was 
held in another apartment, and often in an arbour in the garden, or, as it 
was called, the garden-house. The banquet of an earlier period, the 
fifteenth century, was, as we have already seen, a meal after supper. In 
Massinger’s play of the “ City Madam,” a sumptuous dinner is described 
as follows : — 

The dislici were laiscd one upon anoLber, 

As woodmongevs do billets, for tlie first, 

The second, and third course ; and most of the shops 
Of the best confectioners in London ransack’d 
To furnish out n banquet. 

In another of Massinger’s dramas, one of the characters says : — 

We ’ll dine in lire great room, but let the musick 
And banquet be prepared here. 

It appears, therefore, that the banquet was often accompanied with 
music. At the banquet the choice wines were brought forth, and the 
table was covered with pastry and sweetmeats, of which our forefathers at 
this period appear to have been extremely fond. A usual article at the 
banquet was marchpanes, or biscuits made of sugar and almoncls, in 
different fanciful forms, such as men, animals, houses, &c. There was 
generally one at least in the form of a castle, which the ladies and gentle- 
men were to batter to pieces in frolic, by attacking it with sugar-plums. 
Taylor, the water-poet, calls them — 

Castles for ladies, and for carpet knights, 

Unmercifully spoil'll nt feasting fights. 

Where battering bullets are fine sugared plums. 

Oft festive occasions, and among people who loved lo pass their time at 
table, the regular banquet seems to have been followed by a second, or, as 
it was called, a fere-banquet \ These rere-banquets are mentioned by the 
later Elizabethan writers, generally as extravagances, and sometimes with 
the epithet of "late,” so that perhaps they took the place of the soberer 
supper. People axe spoken of as partaking "somewhat plentifully 
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of wine ” at these rere-banquets. The rere-supper was still in use, and 
appears also to have been a meal distinguished by its profusion both in 
eating and drinking. .-It was from the rerc-supper that the roaring-boys, 
and other wild gallants of the earlier part of the seventeenth century, 
sallied forth to create noise and riot in the streets. 

One of the great characteristics of the dinner-table at this period was 
the formality of drinking, especially that of drinking healths, so much 
ciied down by the Puritans. This formality was enforced with groat 
strictness and ceremony. It was not exactly the modern practice of giving 
a toast, but each person in turn rose, named some one to whom he indi- 
vidually drank (not one of the persons present), and emptied his cup. 

“ lie that begins the health,” we are told in a little book published in 
1623, “ first uncovering his head, he takes a full cup in liis hand, and 
setting his countenance with a grave aspect, he craves for audience; 
silence being once obtained, he begins to breathe out the name, per- 
adventure, of some honourable personage, whose health is drunk to, and 
he that pledges must likewise off with his cap, kiss his fingers, and bow 
himself in sign of a reverent acceptance. When the leader sees his 
follower thus prepared, he sups up his broth, turns the bottom of the cup 
upward, and, in ostentation of his dexterity, gives the cup a phillip to 
make it cry twango. And thus the first scene is acted. The cup being 
newljr replenished to the breadth of a hair, he that is the pledger must 
now begin his part ; and thus it goes round throughout the whole com- 
pany.” In order to ascertain that each person had fairly drunk off his 
cup, in turning it up he was to pour all that remained in it on his nail, 
and if there were too much to remain as a drop on the nail without 
running off, he was made to drink his cup full again. This was termed 
drinking on the nail, for which convivialists invented a mock Latin 
phrase, and called it drinking super-nagtdam, or super-mcuhm. 

This custom of pledging in drinking was as old as the times of the 
Anglo-Saxons, when it existed in the “wffis heil,” and “drinc heil,” 
commemorated in the story of the British Yortigem and the Saxon 
Rowena, and it is alluded, to in several ballads of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, as in that of “ King Edward and the Shepherd,” 
where the man who drinks pledges his companion with the word “ passe- 
2 losdiqn," and the other replies bf ^berntfrynde,” a,nd in that of “ The 
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Kyng and the Heimjt,” wheie the woids of pledging and leply aie 
“ fusty bandyas,” and “ stiyke pautneie.” Both these b illads aie punted 
m Ilaitshome’s “ Ancient Meti ical Tales ’ The dunking of the health 
of absent individuals appeals to have been introduced at a latci penod, 
and was earned to its greatest degiee of extiavagance on the Continent. 
The pei son whose health a man gave was usually expected to be his 
mistiess , and in Stance he was expected, in doing this, to dunk as many 
tunes lus glass 01 cup full of wme as theie weie letteis m her name 
Thus, in Ronsard’s “ Bacchanales,” the gallant dunks nine times to his 
mistiess Cassandie, because there were nine letteis in hei name — 

Neuf fois, nom de CissindiL, 

Je vois picmlic 
Neuf iois du \m dit flacon , 

Affin de ncuf fois Jl bone 
En memoiie 

Des neufletties de son nom 

And a less celebrated poet, of a rathei later date, Guillaume Colletet, in 
apiece entitled “Le Tiebuchement de lTviongne,” punted at Pans m 
1627, mtroduces one ofhis peisonages dunking six times to his mistiess, 
because her name was Cions — 

Si\ fois je m'en ms bone au be-m nnm de Clous, 

Clous, le seul desii de mi chaste puisce 

The manner of pledging at table, as it still existed in England, is 
descubed lather ludicrously in the “ Memones d’Angleteue,” of the 
year 1698, aheady quoted “ While in France," the authoi says, “ the 
custom of dunking healths is almost abolished among people of any 
distinction, as being equally impoitunate and ridiculous, it exists here in 
all its ancient foice. To dnnk at table, without drinking to the health 
of some one in especial, among oidinary people, would be considered 
as dunking on the sly, and as an act of incivility. There are in this 
proceeding two principal and singular gumaces, which are untvetsally 
observed among people of all oideis and all soits It is, that the peison 
to whose health another dunks, if he be of mfeiior condition, ot even 
equal, to that of him who dunks, must remain as inactive as a statue 
while the dunkei dunks If, for instance, he is in the act of taking 
something from a dish, he must suddenly stop, return his fork ox spoon 
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to its place, and wait, without Stirling moie than a stone, until the other 
has ch unk , after which, the second gnmace is to make him an mclinabo, 
at the usk of dipping his penvvig in the giavy in his plate I confess 
that, when a foreignei hist sees these manneis, he thinks them laughable 
Nothing appears so dioll as to see a man who is m the act of chewing 
a moisel which he has in his mouth, of cutting his bread, of wiping his 
mouth, 01 of doing anything else, who suddenly takes a senous air, when 
a peison of some lespectability dunks to his health, looks fixedly at this 
person, and becomes as motionless as if a umveisal paralysis had seized 
him, or he had been struck by a thundctboll It is tiue that, as good 
manneis ibsolulcly demand this ic c pectful immobility m the fiatiait, it 
requites also a little eiicumspeetion m the assent When anyone will 
dunk to the health of anothei, he must fix his eye upon him foi a 
moment, and give him the time, if it be possible, to swallow his moisel ” 
•It is liaidly necessity to obseive that this custom is the ongm of oui 
modem practice of “ taking wine ” with each olhei at table, which is 
now also becoming obsolete 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Household Furnitme — The Fallow — The Chamhi 

A S social peace and secuuty became moie established m the country, 
people began to be moie lavish in all the aitidcs of house- 
hold furniture, which thus became much moie numerous duung the 
period of which wt die now heating It also went though its fashions 
and its changes, but in the piogiess of these changes, it became less 
pondeious and more elegant Until the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and peihaps latei m some paits of the island, where social progress was 
slowei, the old anangements of a board laid upon tiestles for a table 
still pi evailed, though it was gradually disappearing, and, although the 
tom of “laying” the boaid m a literal sense was no longci applicable, 
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it has continued to be used figuratively, even to oui own times Richard 
Kanam, of Soham, in the county of Cambridge, whose will was proved 
so late as the rath of Apul 1570, left, among other household furniture, 
“ one table with a payei of tiessels, and a thicke forme " The first step 
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in the change from tables of this kind appeals to have been to fix the 
trestles to the board, thus making it a permanent table. The whole 
was strengthened by a bar running from tiestle to trestle, and orna- 
mental wood-work was afterwards substituted in place of the trestles. 
A lather good example of a table of this desciiption is given in the cut 
on the preceding page (No. 306), taken from that well-known publi- 
cation, the “Stullifera Navis ” of Sebastian Brandt. This, however, was 
a clumsy construction, and it soon gave way to the table with legs, the 
latter being usually turned on the lathe, and sometimes richly caived. 
This carving went out of use in the unostentatious days of the Common- 
wealth and the Piotectoiate, to make way for plain table legs, and it 
never quite recovered its place. 

We have seen already that in the latter part of the previous century, 
in the chairs and stools, tire joinery work of Flanders was taking the 
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place of the older rude and clumsy seats. This taste still prevailed in 
the earlier half of the sixteenth cental y, and a large proportion of die 
furniture used in this country, as well as of the earthenwaie and other 
household implements, doling the greater part of that century, were 
imported froth Flanders and the Neteiands. Hence, in the absence 
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of cngiavings at home, we ate led to look at the woiks of the Flemish 

and Gciman aitists foi illustrations of domestic manneis at this peuod. 

The seats of the descnption just £~\ 

mentioned were teimed joint (01 

joined) stools 01 chans A lather g 

fine example of a chan of this woik, |\ 

which is, as was often the case, thiee- 111 -gMA 

corneicd, is preseived in the Ash- I — 

molean Museum at Oxford, wheie 

it is lepoitcd to have been the chair S£^ 5 f |3 'x. 

of Henry VIII., on what authority 

I know not. It is represented in fc— gp ~r j ; 1 /\ ) 

our cut No. 307. These “joined” /AST* 7 /gl 

chans and stools weie laid aside for _ 
fumituie of a more elegant form, ^ 

which Was used during tllC rClgn Of No 308— Chair of Duke deNivernoia 
Elizabeth and her immediate suc- 

cessois, and of which examples aie so common that it is haidly necessaiy 
to give one heie. This fashion appears to have been biought from 
France. An example of lather peculiar style is given m om cut No. 
308, taken from a picture executed m 1587, lepresentmg Louis de Gon- 
zagues, Duke of Nivemois. * 

Hitheito the cushions were merely adjuncts to the chaiis, but by 
another advance in convenience the cushion was soon made as a pait of 
the chair or stool, winch at the same time became simpler in form again. 
Our cut No 309, taken from one of the prints of Abraham Bosse, dated 
in 1633, repie&ents the general character of the chairs and stools used 
in France at that date, as they ate diawn in the woiks of this artist, and 
also the manner in which they weie arranged round a room when not 
in use, On the left appears the end of a cushioned bench, which was 
generally of the length of two or thiee stools, and appears as a common 
aiticle of furniture. Among other ai tides of furniture now intioduced 
was the couch, or, as we should call it, the sofa. This was called, in 
the age of Shakespeare, a day-bed, and appears to have been in some 
discredit, as an artide indicating excess of luxury 1 . Large cupboards, 
usually termed court-cupboards, and often very richly carved, were 
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now in general use, for containing, under lock and key, the plate and 
other valuables. In allusion to the carvings on these cupboaids, which 
usually consisted of faces more or less grotesque, and not very artificially 
executed, Corbet, in his “Iter Boieale,” speaks of a person— 

With a lean visage, like a caiv’d face 
On a covnt-cuphoaid. 

The sixteenth century was especially the age of tapestiies, and no 
gentleman could considei his 100ms furnished if they wanted these 
impoitant adjuncts. They were now elaborately worked into great 
historical pictures, sacicd or piofane, or mythological or other subjects, 
to suit the varieties of tastes. Sir John Elyot, in his “Governor,” re- 





No, 309 —Stools and Chairs of the age of Chailes I, 

minds his readers that “ semhlable decking oughte to bee in the house 
of a noblemanne, or man of honoure j I meane concerning ornaments 
of hall and chambers in arras, painted tables, and images concemynge 
historyes, wherein is represented some monument of vertue most cun- 
ningly,” &e. At the commencement of the seventeenth century this 
practice was already beginning to go out of fashion, and it was not long 
afterwaids that it was entirely laid aside : and the walls were again 
covered with panels, or painted, or whitewashed, and adorned with pic- 
tures. In our last cut (No, 309) of the date of 1633, we see the walls 
thus decorated with paintings. 

, The rapid social revolution which was now going on, gradually pro- 
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duccd changes in most of the articles of domestic economy. Thus the 
old spiked candlestick was early in 
the century superseded by the 
modern socket candlestick. The 
chandelier represented in our cut 
No. 310, taken from one of Albert 
Diirer’s prints of the “Life of the 
Virgin,” published in 1509, in its 
spikes for the candles and its other 
characteristics, belongs to a ruder 
and earlier style of household furni- 
ture, and has nothing in common 
with the rich chandeliers which now 
began to be used. 

The parlour appears in the six- 
teenth century to have been a room the particular use of which jvas in a 
state of transition. Subsequently, as domestic life assumed greater 
privacy than when people lived publicly in the hall, the parlour became 
the living room ; but in the sixteenth century, though in London it was 
aheady used 'as the dining-room, in the country it appears to have been 
considered as a sort of amalgamation of a store-room and a bedroom. 

* This is best understood from the different inventories of its furpilure 
which have bfien preserved. In 1558, the parlour of Robert Hyndmer, 
rector of Sedgefield, in the county of Durham, contained' — “ a table 
with a joined frame, two forms, and a carpet ; carved cupboards; a plain 
cupboard; nine joined stools; hangings Of tapestry; and a turned 
chair.” In the parlour at Hilton Castle, in the same county, in 1559, 
there were — “ one iron chimney, two tables, one counter, two chairs, 
one cupboard, six forms, two old carpets, and three old hangings." In 
1564, Margaret Cottom, a widow of Gateshead, had in her parlour— 
“ one inner bed of wainscot, a stand, a bed, a presser of wainscot, three 
chests, a Dantzic coffer;” a considerable quantity of linen and cloth of 
different kinds, and for different purposes ; “ tallow candles, and wooden 
dishes, a feather bed, a bolster, and a cod (j>illow>)i two coverlets, two 
happyings ( coverlets of a coarser kind), three blankets, three cods (pillows), 
with an old mattress ; five cushions, a steel cap, and a covering ; a tin 
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bottle, a cap-case with a lock ” I11 the house of William Dalton, a 
wealthy merchant of Durham, m 1556, the parloui must have been veiy 
roomy indeed to contain all the “ household stuff” which it holds m the 
inventory, namely, “a chimney, with a pair of tongs , a bedstead close 
made ; a feather-bed, a pan of sheets, a covering of apparels, an ‘ ovese ’ 
bed, a covering in ought of silk , a cod (pilloiv), and a pillow-bere , a 
tiundle-bed, a featliei-bed, a twilt ( quilt), a happing (coverlet), and a 
bolster , a stand-bed, a feathei-bed, a mattiess, a pan of blankets, a led 
covering, a bolstei, and cm tains , eight cods, and eight pillow-beies , 
seven pair of lmcn sheets , eight pau of stiakin (a so; t of kersey) sheets , 
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yaids and a half of tablecloth; twenty-one yards of towelling; four 
hand towels , two dozen napkins ; fir e pillow-beres ; two head sheets , 
a pair of blankets ; two ‘ overse’ beds, and three curtains , a cupboard , 
a table, with a carpet; a countet, with a caipet, a Dantzic chest, a 
bond chest; a bond coffer; an ambiy, a long settle, and a chair, 
three buffet stools ; a hide stool , two forms , red hangings , a painted 
cloth , Ihiee cheats ; a stand-bed, a pair of blankets, two sheets, a 
covering, and two cods; an 'arobre call'” In 1567, the pailour at 
Beaumont Hill, a gentleman's house it the north, contained the follow- 
ing furniture ft One trundle bed, with 0 feathei-bcd ; two coverlets, a 
■ bolster, two blankets, two carpet table-cloths, two coverlets, one pressei, 
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a little table, one chest, thiee chans, and thiee foims” In othei m 
ventones, down to the end of the centuiy, we find the pailour con- 
tinuing to be stoied 111 this indisciiminate manner 

This pcnod also diffeis fiom formei penods m the much greater 
number of beds, and gieatci abundance of bed fuimtuie, we find in the 
houses We have often seveial beds m one chambei Few of the 
puncipal bediooms had less than two beds The foim of the bedstead 
was now almost universally that wfih foui posts Still in the engiavings 
of the sixteenth centuiy, we find the old couch bed repiesented Such 
appears to be the bed in otu cut No. 3x1, taken fiom Whitney’s “ Fm- 
blems,” an English book printed in Leyden at 1586. We have here 
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another, and rathei a late example, of the manner 111 which money was 
hoarded up in chests m the chambers The couch*bed is still more 
distinctly shown in our cut No. 3T2, taken from Albert Dnrer s print of 
St Jerome, dated m 1511. This print is lemaikable foi its detail of the 
furniture 6f a bed-chamber, and especially for the mannei in which the 
yanOus smaller articles aie ananged and suspended to the walls. Not 
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the least remarkable of these ai tides is the singular combination of a 
dock ami an hour-glass, which is placed against the wall as a time- 
piece. This seems, however, to have been not uncommon. A time- 
piece of the same kind is lepresenled in our cut No. 313, which is 
taken from a print of St Jeiome at prayer, by Hans Spiingen Kellc, 
without date, but evidently belonging to the eailier half of the sixteenth 
rentuty. The method of suspending or attaching to the walls the 

smaller articles in common use, such as 
scissors, brushes, pens, papers, &c., is heie 
the same as in the former. Our next cut 
(No. 314), from a print by Aldegravcr, 
dated in 1553, represents evidently a large 
four-posted bedstead, which is remarkable 
for its hill and flowing curtains. The 
plate appears here to he kept in the bed- 
diamber. Chests, cupboards, presses, 

, „ &c., become nbw veiy numerous in the 

No. 313.— A Time-piece, &c 

bedrooms, and we begin to meet with 
tables and chairs more frequently. In 1567, the principal chamber in 
the house of Mrs Elizabeth Hutton, at Hunwick, contained the follow- 
ing articles : — “ In napery, in linen sheets, sixteen pair j certain old 
harden (luntptn) sheets, and sixteen pillowberes (pillow-coses) • two 
Dantzic chests, a little chest bound with iron, a candle-chest, and 
another old chest ; a piess with two floois and five doors ; a folding- 
table, seven little cushions, and two long cushions of ciool (a sort of fine 
worsted) wrought with the needle, and a carpet cloth that is in working 
with crools for the same ; six feather beds, with six bolsters, and a 
coarse feather-bed tick ; eight mattresses, and nine bolsters ; twelve 
pillows, twelve pah of blaukets, and six luppings ; twenty coverlets, 
three covenngs for beds of tapestiy, and two of dornix (Tour nay) - } a 
carpet cloth of tapestiy work, five yards long, and a quarter deep ; five 
standing-beds, with cords ; two testers with curtains of saye, and two 
testers with cuitains of crook** In the principal chamber in the house 
of Lady Catherine Hedworth, in T568, the following furniture is 
enumerated : — “ One trussing-bed, one feather-bed, one pair of blankets, 
one. pair pf sheets, one bolster, one ■pillow with a housewife’s covering, 
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four pillows, two Flanders chests, one almciy, two cupboards, three 
coffers, two cupboard stools, three buffet forms, one little buffet stool, 
two little coffers, five mugs, three old cushions.” The principal cham- 
ber of Thomas Sparke, suffiagan Bishop of Berwick, whose goods were 
appraised in 1572, was furnished with the following articles A 
stand-bed, with a testion of red saye and fringe, and a Uuckle-bed ; a 
Cypres chest, a Flanders chest, a desk, three buffet stools ; the said 
chamber hung with, red saye." At Crook Hall, in the suburbs of 
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Durham, in 1577, the principal chamber contained three beds ; another 
chamber contained four beds 5 and a third two beds. These lists 
furnish good illustrations of the various prints from which we have 
already given some sketches. 

Our cut No. 3 is represents tire usual form of the bedstead in the 
seventeenth century, and the process of “making" the bed ; it is taken 
from a print by the French artist, Abraham BosSe, of the date 1631. 
Another of his prints, of the same date, has furnished us with a sketch of 
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m state, and with gieat ceiemony, and lcceivcd theie daily hei female 
acquaintances, who passed the afternoon in gossip This practice, and 
especially the conveisulion which took place at it, weie frequent sub- 
jects of populai satne, and foimed the gioundwoik of one of the most 
celebiated books of the icign of Louis XIII , entitled “Les Caquets de 
l’Accouch^e,” fiist published in 1622 An edition of this cuiious satne 
has been leccntly published by M Ed Fournier, in the intioduction to 
which, as well as m the text, the leadei will find abundant infoimation 
on this subject 
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Occupations of the Ladies. — Games and Enjoyments. — Roughness of 
English Sports at this Penod — The Hothouses , or Baths. — The 
Onhnancs. — Domestic Pets. — Treatment of Children. — Methods of 
Locomotion — Conclusion. 

D URING the period at which we are now airived, almost all the 
relations of domestic life underwent a gieat change, and nothing 
haidly could pioduce a wider difference than that between the manneis 
and sentiments of the reign of Hemy VII, and those of that of Charles 
II. This was especially observable in the occupations of the female sex, 
which were becoming more and more fuvolous. In the earlier poition 
of the penod referred to, women in geneial weie confined closely to 
their domestic labouis, in spinning, weaving, embiordeiing, and otliei 

work of a similar kind. A hand- 
loom was almost a necessaiy article 
of furniture in a well-regulated 
household, and spinning was so uni- 
versal an occupation, that we read 
sometimes of an apartment in the 
house set apart for it — a family 
spinning-ioom. Even to this pre- 
sent day, in legal language, the only 
occupation acknowledged, as that 

of an unmarried woman, is that of 
No «7— ladwiatWwk . . - , ,. T . 

a spinster. Our cut (No. 317) re- 
presents a party of ladies at their domestic labours ; it is taken from 
Israel van Mechelin's print of tf The Virgin ascending the Steps of the 
’Temple" where this domestic scene id introduced in a side compart- 
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ment. Two aie engaged at the distaff, the old poetical emblem ot the 
sex. Anothei is cutting out the cloth foi woihing, with a pan of sheam 
of veiy antiquated foim. The shape of the tluee-coineied joined chaii 
in this gioup is woitliy of lemaik. The female in om cut No 318 is 
also seated in a chau of lather peculiar construction, though it has oc- 
cuned befoic at an eatliei period (cut No. 255, p 385), and we meet 
with it again m our next cut (No. 319). It is what was sometimes 
called a folding-chaii. This cut is taken fiom one of the lllustiations 
to the English edition of Erasmus’s “ Praise of Folly,” punted 111 167C, 



but it is a copy of the eailiei originals. The gieat weaving establish- 
ments in England appeal to have commenced m the sixteenth century, 
with the Piotestant lefugees flora Fiance and the Netheilands. 

The old domestic games continued to be practised in the middle and 
upper classes of society, although they weie lather extensively super- 
seded by the pernicious mge foi gambling which now prevailed through- 
out English society. This practice had been extending itself ever sinj.e 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, and had been accompanied with 
another evil practice among 'he ladies, that of drinking. It need hardly 
he obseived that these two vices furnished constant themes to the 
dramatists and satirists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 5 the 
example set by the couit under James I. canted them lo increase 
greatly, and they rose to the highest pitch of extravagance under 
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Charles II. Barclay’s “ Ship of Fools " (the eaily English edition) has 
furnished us with the gioup of female gamesteis repiesented in our cut 
No, 319. It will be seen that the ladies aie playing with caids and dice, 
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can judge, appeals to be fixed in the giound. The same book furnishes 
us with an illustration (cut No. 3*0), in which two gamblers are quarrel- 
lihg oyer a game at backgammon. A child is here the jug-bearer or 
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Fairholt, of German manufacture, and forming part, apparently, of a 
series illustrative of the history of the Prodigal Son, represents a party 
of gamblers, of the earlier part of the sixteenth century, who are playing 
with two dice. It is copied in our cut No. 322. The original bears 
the inscription, <c Jan Van Hassell Tryngen sin Aausfran,” with a mer- 
chant’s mark and the date 1532. Three dice, however, continued to be 
used long after this date, and arc, from time to time, alluded to during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

I have, in a former chapter, traced the history of playing-cards down 
to the latter half of the fifteenth century. After that time, they are 
frequently mentioned. They formed the common amusement in the 
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courts of Scotland and England under the leigns Hemy VII. and 
James IV. ; and it is recoided that when the latter monarch paid his first 
visit to his affianced bride, the young Princess Margaret of England, 
“ he founde the quene playing at the caides.” 

In Germany at this time card-playing was carried to an extravagant 
degree, and it became ah object of attack and satire to the reformers 
among the clergy. Our cut No. 323 represents a German caid-paity 
in a tavern, taken from an early painted coffer in the Mnseurn of Old 
German Art at Nuremberg, The design of the cards is that of packs 
of fancifully ornamented cards made in Germany at the Close of the 
fifteenth century. The German satirists of that age complain that the 
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lage for gambling had taken possesion of all classes of society, and 
levelled all ranks, ages, and sexes ; that the noble gambled with the 
commoner, and the cleigy with the laity. Some of the cleiical lefor- 
mers declaied that caid-playing as well as dice was a deadly sm, and 
otheis complained that this love of gambling had caused people to 
foiget all honouiable puisuits. The cleigy, moreover, complained that 
it acted upon people’s tempers, and that it had gieatly inci eased the 
prevalence of the sin of blasphemy. 

A similar outcry was laised in oui own countiy j and a few years later 
it aiose equally loud. A shoit anonymous poem on the luin ot the 
realm, belonging appaiently to the earlier part of the leign of Ilemy 
VIII. (MS. Hail. No. 2232, fol. 23, v G ), complains of tlie nobles and 
gentiy — 

Befoie thys tyme they lovyd foi to juste, 

And m shotynge chefely they sett thei mynde, 

And tlier lundys and possessyons now sett they moate, 

And at cardes and dyce ye may them ffynde. 

“ Cardes and dyce ” aie fiom this time fOiwaid spoken of as the great 
blot on contemporary manneis ; and they seem for a long time to have 
diiven most other games out of use, Roy, in his lemarkable satiie 
against Cardinal Wolsey, complains that the bishops themselves were 
addicted to gambling — 

To play at the caidea and dyce 
Some ot tlieym me no thynge njee, 

Both at hasaid and mom-durance, 

The rage for cards and dice pi evaded equally in Scotland. Su David 
Lindsay’s Popish parson, in 1533, boasts of his skill lit these games — 

Thoch I preich nocht, I can play nt the cudic 5 
I wot tbeie is noclit ane amang yow all 
Man tevylie con piny at the fate-ball ; 

And foi the cailis, the label's, and the dysc, 

Above all parsouns I may hou the piysc. 

The same celebrated writer, in a poem against Cardinal Beaton, leprc- 
sents that prelate as a great gambler — 

In hanketting, playing at cartis and dyce, 

Into bio wysedome I ivas haldin wyse, 

And spaiiit ndcht to play with king nor knichl 
Thia thousand crownes of golde upon ane night. 


1 
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Though gardening and horticulture in general, as arts, were under- 
going considerable improvement during this period, the garden itself 
appears to have been much more neglected, except as far as it was the 
scene of other pastimes. A bowling-green was the most important part 
of the pleasme-garden in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; and 
bowls, and exercises of a similar character, were tire favourite amuse- 
ments of all classes. The gardens themselves, which were apart fiom 
the house, and made more retired by lofty walls inclosing them, were 
usually adorned with alcoves and summer-houses, or, as they were then 
more usually tenned, garden-houses, but these were chiefly celebrated, 
especially in the seventeenth century, as places of intrigue. There are 
continual allusions to this usage in the popular writers of the time. 
Thus, one of the personages in Beaumont and Fletcher’s “Woman- 
Hater” exclaims, “This is no garden-house ; in my conscience she went 
forth with no dishonest intent.” And, in the play of the “ Mayor of 
Quinsborough,” — 

Poor soul, she’s entic'd foith by her own sex 
To be betray’d to man, who in some gaiden-house, 

Or remote walk, taking his lustful time, 

Binds darkness on her eyes, surprises her. 

A character in another old play, “ The London Prodigal,” seeking em- 
ployment of a rather equivocal character, says, “ Now God thank you, 
sweet lady, if you have any friend, or garden-house, where you may 
employ a poor gentleman as your friend, I am yours to command in all 
secret service.” 

Amid the gaiety which was so especially characteristic of this age, a 
spirit of vulgar barbarity had arisen and spread itself very widely, and 
the popular games most practised were in general coarse and cruel, A 
foreign writer already quoted, but one who was evidently a very unpre- 
judiced observer, has left us some rather amusing remarks on this subject 
which are worthy of being repeated. “The English,” he says, “have 
games which are peculiar to them, or at least which they affect and 
practise more than people do elsewhere. To see cocks fight is a royal 
pleasure in England. Their combats of bulls and dogs, of bears and 
dogs, and sometimes of bulls arid bears, are not combats to the last 
gasp, like those of cocks. Everything that is called fighting is a deli- 
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cious thing to an Englishman. If two little hoys quanel in a street, the 
passeis slop, make in a moment a ling lound them, and encourage them 
to settle it by blows of the fist. If it comes to fighting, each takes off 
his ciavat and his jacket, and gives them in chaige to one of the com- 
pany; then begin the blows of the fist, in the face if possible, the blows 
of the foot on their shins, the pulling of one another by the hau, &c. 
The one who has knocked the othei down, may give him one blow or 
two when he is down, but no more, and every time tire one who is down 
will lise, the othei must return to the combat as long as he pleases. 
Duiing the combat, the ciicle of spectators encourage the combatants 
to the gieat joy of their hearts, and nevei separate them, so long as 
things are done according to mle. And these spectators ate not only 
oilier children, and street porters, but all sorts of respectable people, 
some of whom make their way Ihiough the crowd to see neaier, others 
mount upon the shops, and all would pay for places, if stages could be 
built up in a moment. The fatheis and motheis of the little boys who 
are fighting look on like the otheis, and encouiage the one who gives 
way, or is wanting in stiength. These kind of combats aie less frequent 
among grown-up men than among childien, but they aie not uncommon. 
If the diivci of a hackney-coach has a dispute about his faie, with a 
gentleman whom he has cairied, and the gentleman offers to settle the 
dispute by fighting, the coachman agrees to it willingly. The, gentler 
man lakes off his swoid, disposes of rt in some shop, with his walking- 
stick, his gloves, and his cravat, and fights in the manner I have 
described If the coachman is well beaten, which is almost always the 
case, he is considered as paid ; but if he beats, he who is beaten must 
pay the sum that was in question, and that which caused the quarrel. 
3 once saw the late Duke of Grafton fighting in the open street in the 
middle of the Strand with a coachman, whom he thrashed in a terrible 
manner. In Trance, we treat such kind of people with blows of a stick, 
or, sometimes, of the flat of the sword , hut in England that is never 
done; they never use a sword or stick against those who ate not similarly 
armed ; and if any ttnlucky foreigner (for it would fieVer come into the 
mind of an Englishman) should strike with the sword auy one who had 
not got one, it is certain that in an instant a hundred persons would 
fall tfpon him, and perhaps beat him so that ho would sever recover. 
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Wrestling is also one of the diversions of the English, especially in the 
northern piovinces. Ringing the bells is one of their great pleasiucs, 
especially in the countiy ; there is a way of doing it, but their peal is 
quite different from those of Holland and the Low Countiies. In winter 
football is a useful and chaiming exeicise; it is a ball of leather, as 
large as a man’s head, and filled with wind ; it is tossed with the feet - 
in the streets. To expose a cock in a place, and kill it at a distance 
of foity or fifty paces with a stick, is also a very diverting thing; but 
this pleasure only belongs to a certain season. This also is the case 
with the dances of the milkwomen, with the throwing at one another of 
tennis-balls by gills, and with divers other little exeicises." Such was 
the rude chaiacter of the amusement of all classes of our population 
dining the seventeenth centaiy. 

The ladies still had then household pets, though they varied some- 
times in their chaiacter, which perhaps aiose in some measure from 
the circumstance that the discoveiy of or increased communication 
with distant countries, brought tire knowledge of animals and birds 
which weie not so well known before. Thus, in the sixteenth century, 
monkeys appear to have been much in fashion as domestic favourites, 
and we not unfiequenlly find them in prints in attendance upon ladies. 
Since the discovery of the West Indies, and the voyages of the Portu- 
guese to the coast of Africa, parrots had become much more common 
than formerly. In pictures of the period of 
which we arc speaking, we often find these, as 
well as smaller domestic birds, in cages of various 
forms. In our cut No. 324, taken from Whit- 
ney’s “ Emblems” (printed in 1583), we have a 
parrot in its cage, and a small bird (perhaps 
meant for a canary), the latter of which is draw- 
No. — Uirtis and Birdcage, ing up its water to drink in a manner which 

has been practised in modern times, and sup- 
posed to be a novelty, It is very unsafe iqdeed to assume that any 
ingenious contrivances of this kind are modern, for we often meet with 
them unexpectedly at a comparatively early date. 

With the multiplicity of new fashions in dress now introduced, the 
woffc of the toilette became much greater and more varied, and many 



HOTHOUSES. 4DS 

customs were introduced from 'France, fiom Italy, and from the East. 
Among customs deiivccl horn the latter quarter, was the introduction of 
the eastern Irot and sweating baths, which became for a considerable 
period common in England. They weie usually known by the plain 
English name of hothouse f, but their eastern origin was also sometimes 
indicated by the preservation of their Pcisian name of hnmmums. This 
name is still retained in London by the two modem hotels which occupy 
the sites of establishments of this description in Covent Garden. Sweat- 
ing in hothouses is spoken of by Ben ] onson; and a character in the old 
play of “The Puritan,” speaking of a laborious undertaking, says, “Marry, 
it will take me much sweat; I were better go to sixteen hothouses.” They 



No, 335.-— A Hothoube 

seem to have been mostly frequented by women, and became, as in the 
East, favourite places of rendezvous for gossip and company. They were 
soon used to such an extent for illicit intrigues, that the name of a hot- 
house or bagnio became equivalent to that of a brothel; and this circum- 
stance probably led eventually to th,eir disuse. A. very rare and curious 
broadside woodcut of the reign of James I., entitled “Tittle-tattle, or the 
Several Branches of Gossiping,” which in different compartments repre- 
sents picloiially the way 1 in which the women of that age idled away their 
time, gives in one part a sketch of the interior of a hothouse, which is 
copied in our cut No. 325. In one division of the hothouse the ladies 
arc bathing in tubs, while they are indulging themselves whh an abun- 
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dance of very substantial dainties ; in the othei, they appear to be still 
moie busily engaged in gossip. The whole bioadside is a smgulaily 
inteiesting jllustiation of contemporary manneis. A copy of it will be 
found in the piint-ioom of the British Museum , and it may be lemaiked 
(which I think has not been obseived befoie), that it is copied from a 
large Fiench etching of about the same period, a copy of which is in the 
punt depaitmcnt of the National Libiary in Pans. 

This is sufficient to show the close lesemblance at this time between 
manners in Fiance and m England. In the foimei countiy, the lesoit 
of women in company to the hot-baths is not unfiequently alluded to, 
and their behavioui and conveisation there are descnbed in terms of 
satire winch cannot always be transfeired to oui modern pages. In 
these populai satires, the batheis aie sometimes chambriires, and at 
otheis good bourgeoises. The picnics, which had fonneily taken place 
at the tavern, were now transfeired to the hot-bath, each of a paily of 
batheis carrying some contubution to the feast, which they shaied m 
common. Thus, in the populai piece entitled “ Le Banquet des Cham- 
bnhies fait anx Estuves," punted in 1541, it is the chambei -maidens 
who go to the bath, and they begin immediately to pioduce then con- 
tributions, one exclaiming-— 

j’ay du poic fiais, 

, Une aiulotulle ct quaUe saulcices. 

To which a second adds, — 

j’aye une coltelette, 

Qra le vcnlie quasi ra’escbaulde. 

And a third, — 

Moy, un pastd V sauce chaulde r 

The women are seen eating their picnic feast in one compartment of 
our cut. This practice soon passed from the servant maids of the 
bourgeoisie to their mistresses, and from the buighers’ wives to ladies of 
higher condition. Our word picnic, representing the French fiiquenique, 
the origin or derivation of which word seems not to be clearly known, 
appears to have come into use at the latter end of the last century, 
y?hen people of rank formed evening parties al which they joined in 
such picnic suppers, to which each brought his or her contribution. 

I 
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The tcim is now applied almost solely to such collations m the fields 
or in the open ail. 

We have aheady seen how, at an eailier period, men of a superior 
rank in London, and probably in at least the larger countiy towns, lived 
much in the taverns and cooks’ shops, or eating-houses. This practice 
continued, and undeiwent various modifications, the piinciple of which 
was the establishment of houses wheie a public table was served at 
fixed horns, at which a gentleman could take his place on payment of 
a certain sum, much in the same style as our modern tables d'hbtc. 
Giadually these establishments became gambling-houses, and men 
settled down after dinner to cards, dice, and other games. They were 
called ordinanes, and in the leign of Elizabeth they had become an im- 



portant part of the social system. It was here that people went to hear 
the news of the day, or the talk of the town ; and to frequent the ordin- 
ary became gradually considered as a necessaiy part of the education 
of a gentleman of fashion. At the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the usual pnee of an ordinary appears to have been two shillings j but 
there were ordinaries at eighteen-pence, and at some fashionable ordin- 
aries the price was much higher. 

The general treatment of childien, their costume, and their amuse- 
ments, remained much as formerly, and closely resembled, those Of Trance 
and Germany 1 as they were then, and as they have existed m some 
parts even to our own day 8 * pernicious practice of swathing or 
swaddlibg the child as soon as it was bom pistoled everywhere, and 

f 
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the infant was kept m this condition until it became necessary to teach 
it the use of its limbs. The piocess of swaddling is shown m our cut No. 
326, taken from one of the prints by Eosse, published m 1633, which 
furnish such abundant illustration of contemporary manneis The period 
dunng which boys were kept in petticoats was vpiy shoit, foi at a very 
eaily age they were dressed in the same diess as grown-up people, like 
little mimatiue men. Our only representatives of the appeaiance of little 
boys in the sixteenth century aie found in one or two old educational 
establishments, such as the Blue-Coat School m London. The costume 
of a child dunng the shoit transition penod between his swathes and 
his breeches is lepiescnted in our cut No. 327, of a boy lidmg upon his 
wooden hoise It is taken fioio a German woodcut of the date of 
1549 - 

In the sixteenth century little improvement had taken place m the 

means of locomotion, which was still 
perfoimed generally on hoiseback. 
Coaches, by that name, are sard to 
have been introduced into England 
only towards the middle of the six- 
teenth century. They were made in 
various foims and sizes, accoiding to 
fashion or* caprice, and, as already 
stated, towards the end of the century 
they weie divided into two classes, 

No gay — A Poy a cock horse 

known by the foieign naqies of coaches 
and earaches. The latter appear to have been larger and clumsier than 
the former, but to have been considered moie stately ; and horn the 
old play of “ Tu Quocpie,” by Green (a drama of Elizabeth’s reign), we 
learn that it was considered more appiopriate to the town^and probably 
to the court) while the coach was left to the country ' 

Nay, for a, need, out of his easy natme, 

May 1 St draw &un to the keeping of a coach 
For country, end tarcothfor London. 



Out ?ut No. 328, taken fro|n & contemporary painting, represents the 
pgttig&ef of a lady of link, m teigh <?f Queen Elizabeth, it is - no 
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No 328 —A Lady*'- Coach m Efinbctfl's time 

Ben Jonson, in his comedy of “The Devil is an Ass,” gives us a 
great notion of the bustle attending a caroch . — 

Have with them foi die gient caroch, siv hoises, 

And the two coachmen, with my ambler hate. 

And my thiee women. 

Coaches of any kind, however, were evidently not m very common use 
until aftei the beginning of the seventeenth centuiy Women in genera), 


ik 


No jag — RWins on a Pillwiw. 

at least those who ware not skilful horsewomen, when the distance or 
any other circumstance precluded their ,g$D£ fhoh hide on a pilhdb 
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or side-saddle behind a man, one of her relatives or friends, 01 some- 
times a servant. The preceding cut (No. 329) represents a couple 
thus mounted, the lady holding in her hand the kind of fan which was 
used at the peiiod. Fiom a compaiison of the figuic of the Anglo- 
Saxon ladies on horseback, who weie evidently seated in the saddle as 
in a chair, sideways to the horse, we are led to suppose that the Anglo- 
Saxon lady’s saddle, and piobably the saddle foi females in geneial 
during the Middle Ages, was the same as that which was known in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by the name of a pillion. The 
rider placed her feet usually on a nariow board, which was called in 



No 330 — -A Lady cactled in her Chair. 


French the planchette. It is evident that a woman could not be very 
solidly seated in this manner, and not only did she want the command 
over the horse which would enable her to take part in any very active 
exercises, but it was considered almost necessary to place a man on a 
saddle before her. We have, accordingly, seen that, from a very early 
period, when engaged in hunting and in any scftt of active riding, the 
lady used a saddle, as at present, in which s}ie raised one leg over a 
part of the saddle-how, wade for that purpose, and placed the other 
foot m the stirrup, by which she obtained a firm seat, and a command 
over the horse. Different writer^ have ascribed, without any reason, 
the introduction of this mode of riding for ladies to various individuals, 
an4 Brant&me seems to have drought that this practice was first brought 
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into fashion by Calhcnne de Medicis The cut No. 329 is taken ftora a 
drawing in the curious Album of Chailes de Bousy, containing dates 
from 1608, to 1638, and now preseived among the Sloane Manusciipts 
(No. 3415) in the Biitish Museum; and the same manusciipt has 
also furnished us with the cut (No. 330) of a lady of rank canied 
in her chan, with her chair-bearers and attendants. Ladies, and 
especially peisons suffering from illness, were often carried in horse- 
litters, and there aie instances of chaiis mounted somewhat like the 
one here repiesented, and cairied by horses. The first attempt towards 
the modern gig or cabriolet appears to have been a chair fixed in a cart, 
something in the style of that repiesented in our cut No. 33 r, which in 
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No 33X —A Medieval Cabriolet 


its ornamentation has a very mediaeval character, although it is given as 
from a manuscript in the National Library in Paris (No. 6808), of the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The close of the period of which we are here speaking introduces ufi 
to one in which the manners and customs of our forefathers were less 
widely different from thosg of oui own days ; and the histoiy of domestic 
manners since that time, characterised less by broad outline of the 
geneial features in its revolutions than by a gradual succession of talnute 
changes and fashions which must be traced from day to day, is less 
capable of being treated in the comprehensive style of these pages. 
Having now, therefore, brought down our sketch of the histoiy of the 
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domestic manners of our forefatheis to tlie middle of the seventeenth 
century, we shall heie, for the leason just stated, conclude it, and 
leave to some worthiei labourer, or to some future occasion, the task of 
tracing more minutely the histoiy of domestic manneis and sentiments 
dufing the period which followed the Middle Ages 
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A. 

Adulteration of food, 403. 

Ale, 'Welsh, 39, 44. 

Ale-house, roadside, 331, 332, 

Ale-stake, 332. 

Ale-wife, die, 347. 

Amphitheatres, Roman, in Britain, 77, 

78,125. 

Amusements of the Anglo-Saxons, 76. 

domestic, 118. 

out-of-doors, 125 ; after-dinner, 

21 1, 240. 

Animals, domestic, and pets, 252-257. 
Archery, a favourite amusement among 
the ladies, 321 ; practised generally, 
440. 

Architecture, domestic, of the Anglo- 
Normans, 95, 96. 

Axes, Anglo-Saxon, 21. 

B 

Backgammon, the game of, 235. 

Bacon, the principal flesh eaten hy the 
Anglo-Saxons, 37. 

Bagpipe, 2or, 202, 204. 

Ball, playing with the, 248. 

Bankers, 373, 

Banking in the Middle Ages, 276, 
Banquet, the meal, 397, 401, 403. 
Barnwell, near Cambridge, the fair of, 80, 
Bathing, the practice of, 271. 

Bear, dancing, antiquity of this exhibiton 
in England, 78, 315, 316. 

Becl- chambers and their fhmitnre, 124, 
125, 268, 415, 481-485. 

Beds, 124, 27 °, 4 H- 4 IS* 

Anglo-Saxon, 59, 6q j Anglo- 

Norman, 123, 

Bee-hives, 103. 


Beggars, 338, 339. 

Bellows, 163. 

Benches for silting, 158. 

Beowulf, the poem of, 14, 15. 

Bever, a meal, 404. 

Beverlfey, the sculptured minstrels at, 
208. 

Bibblesworth, Walter de, his Vocabulary, 
61. 

Birds, tamed, different kinds of, 252, 253, 
394 , 494 * 

Birmingham, origin of the name, 3. 
Blood, aristocratic, belief concerning it, 
292. 

Bourgeoisie, their mode of living, r88- 
190. 

Bourne Park, near Canterbury, 21. 
Bower, the chamber, Anglo-Saxon, 22. 
Bows and arrows, ij6, 127. -> 

Boxing, English, 493. 

Box-iron, ornamented, 453. 

Bread, Anglo-Saxon forms of, 40. 
Breakfast among the Anglo-Normans, 
106. 

Breakfasts of the Peicy family, 429. 
Buckets, Anglo-Saxon, 20. 

Buffet, 3S9. 

for tire plate, 373. 

Bull-hatting, 316. 

Birr (bower), ihe Anglo-Saxon name of 
tire chamber, 4, 12, 14, 32. 

C. 

Cam nets, 259, , 

Cabriolet, origin of the, 501, ( 

Crcdinon, tile poet, 45. 

Caer CarkdoQ the mmuttafar, 7. 

Caldron, forms of the, r 53-166, 
Candlfberp} os chawfelieifs, 385, 357, , 

. .1 i i 1 |J . , 1 . 
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Candles, 57, 58, 120, 121, 123, 262, 263, 
264, 3S6 

Candlesticks in the fifteenth century, 386 , 
in the sixteenth century, 479 
Cuds, the game of, Us histoiy, 236-239, 
490, 491 

Caroches, a kind of coach, 498, 499 
Caiole, the dance, 242 
Cairiiges, 441, 499 

for travelling, 86 

Cart or car, the Anglo Saxon, Sj 
Cats, then chanctei, 256, 257. 

Cclliuer, the office of, 155 

Chairs, 52, 53, 107 

Chans and stools, then forms, 385 

of the sixteenth ccntmy, 476, 477 

for carrying persons, and chan- 

beams, 500, 501 

Chamber, the, 4, 14, 22, 25, 51, 6r, 142 

■ the women’s 100m, 145. 

and its furniture and uses, in eaily 

English times, 237-259, 272-275, 408, 
409, 480, 481 

manneis of the, 286 

Chambnferes, 01 chamber maidens, 290 
Chandelieis, 386, 47g 
Char, the carriage, 326, 327 
Chaiiot, Anglo Saxon, 86 
Cheddei, King Edward’s hunting party 
there, 81, 82. 

Chemirft'e (the fire place), 96 
Cherries, cultivated by the Anglo Saxons, 
295 , and generally in England during 
the Middle Ages, 310, 311, 
Cherryfsurs, 310 

Chess, the game of, 52, 119, 120, 21 1-228 
Chests, 122, 138, 274-280, 480 
Childien, Anglo-Saxon, without clothing 
when young, 57 ; their treatment, 61, 

63. dir 

Chimneys, 112 
Church Stratton, 8. 

Churning, 305 

Cittern, the musical wstiument, 202, 203 
Cleigy, Anglo Saxon, addicted to hunt- 
ing, 813 coirupters of domestic man* 
nets in the Middle Ages, 294, 

Cruthad (boyhood), peuod of, among 
the Anglo-Saxons, 65 
Coaches, 498. 


Co tl, mineral, known to the Romans and 
Anglo Saxons, 32, 113 
Cock fighting, peculiar to the English, 
492 - 

Cold Haiboui, origin and meaning of the 
11 oid 8S 

Cook, duties of the, 38, ougin of the 
name, 39 

Cookeiy, Anglo N01 man, 104, eaily 
English, 165, 358 369 
Cooks, among the Anglo Noimans, 99, 
100 

Cottage, the modem Tnglish, 5 
Courtesy, 139 
Couch, the, 478 

Counter, oi table foi wilting, 456 
Couples, guests placed in, at table, 175 
Cupboards, among the Anglo Noimans, 
122, X55 j at a later peuod, 190 
Cuitnms, bed, 412-419 

of cliambu, 257 

Cymbals, 206 

Cynewulf, King, muidei of, 24 

D 

Dais, of the hall, 172 
Dames, game of, 220 
Damsons, considered as delicacies, 398. 
Dances, the different dcscuptions of, 241, 
242 

Dancing, among the Anglo Saxons, 46 , 
m the mediaeval hall, 184, at later 
times, 396, 4 34 
Dancing after dinner, 241 
Dice, the game of, 119, 229-232, 491 
Dinner, manners of die Anglo Saxons at, 
49 

scenes, 34-36 

Dinner iable, among the Anglo Saxons, 
33, 39 , ipnong the Anglo Normans, 
101, lob 

- — —manners at, id the fifteenth cen- 
tury, 377-380, m the seventeenth 
century, 464, 

Dishes, 36. 

Dogs, value of, among the Anglo-Saxons, 
So, 81, 
powers, 373. 

Draughts, the gome of, 235 
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Thawing, practised by the ladies of the 
fifteenth centuiy, 435. 

Drawing-room, 417. 

Dress, of the Anglo-Saxons at a late 
ponod, 93 ; of the early Normans, 94. 

of the Anglo-Saxon traveller, 87. 

Dresser, or cupboard, 190, 389. 
Drinking, among the Anglo-Saxons, 41 ; 

among the Anglo-Normans, 127- 
horns, 43. 

cups, Anglo-Saxon, 17 - 19 , 42. 

cups, Anglo-Noiman, 102. 

after dinner, 340. 

healths, 473, 473. 


Education, 131, 132. 

in the Mrddle Ages, 349, 445 - 

Edwnid® the Elder, King, his hunting- 
party at Clredder, 81. 

Embrordery, among the Anglo-Saxons, 
66 ; among the Engltsh, 250. 


Fairs, origin of, 80, 

Faldcstol, the fauturil, 108. 

Feast, a monastre, 378. 

Feasting, the pngeantry of, 46$. 

Feasts, among the Anglo-Norman'), 97, 
Female character rn the fifteenth century, 
426-428. 

Feudalism, its origin, 113 ; state of society 
under, II 5 , 116, 

Feudal manners, 117, 118, 

Frddle, the, 46. 

Frre-rrons, 45 *- 455 - 
Fire-places in the house, U2. 

Fire-place rn the hall, its changes, 433, 
Floor, strewed with rushes, 173, 359, 
377 - 

Flowers, love of, 295-301. 1 
— - — love of the Anglo-Saxons for, 73 ) 
74 - 

Food of the Anglo-Saxons, 37 - 1 

Forks, unknown to the Anglo-Saxons, 39- 
use of, 462. 

Fosterrng, practice of, an&fgrite-dAltlreB, 
282-284. 

Fowlers, Anglo-Saxon, 83 
Friends, styoni, 284, 


Frog-in-lhc middle, the game of, 246. 
Furniture of houses in tire fifteenth cen- 
toy. 373 . 376 . 


Gallantry, its origin, ri6. 

Gallows, the Anglo-Saxon, 71. 

Gambling, 488-491. 

Games among the Anglo-Saxons, 31 ; 
among the Anglo-Normans and early 
English, 119/210; latei, 487. 

fiolicsome, in the Middle Ages, 

243 - 

Gaiden, the place of amusement, 241, 295. 

■ the pleasure, 295. 

Gardening, the practice of, in the Middle 

Ages, 3°5~3I4- 

Gardens, Anglo-Saxon, 73, 78 ; Anglo- 
Norman, III, 147 j English, 436, 437. 
Gailaads, love of, 300, 301, 438, 
Gentility, pride of, 292, 293. 

Gleeman, the Anglo-Saxon, 47. 
GieedineSs in entnrg, 430. 

Grendel, the monster, and his mother, 15, 
16. 

Grosseteste, Robeit, Bishop of Lincoln, 
the author of tire School Code of 
Manners, 138. 

Guest-houses, 88. 

Guild-houses, 88, 


IIall, the, 4, iq, h, 14, 15, 16, 22, 23, 
, 27, 30, 32, 97, ni, 141, 153, .160, 

37 °, 373 , 449 , 45 ° 

manners of the, 168-191. 

furniture of the, 171, 436, 465, 

475 - 

Ham, meaning of the word in Anglo- 
Saxon, 2, 3, 4, s8. 

Hanging, the punishment of death among 
the Anglo-Saxons, 71, 355 - 
IIarlots, the name pf a class in mediseval 
society, 413. 

Harp, its usd, 46, M. 7 , 182, *83. * 

Hawking, among fbe AirgbxSaxons, S3 ; 

at latte periods, gr 7-321. 
HeaUh-drbfMhg among the Anglo-Sw* 
pns» mi 1 < 

Hedgehogs; how cooked, 36^. 
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Herbergeors, 344, 

Herodias, dancing, 184, 185, 468. 

Home, origin and history of the word, 

4 . 5 - 

Iloney, 103. 

Hoodman-blind, the game of, 243. 

Horn, for drinking, 43, 102. 

the musical instrument, 202-204. 

Horse, wooden, for children, 498. 

Horsemanship among the Anglo-Saxons, 
84, 8$, 317. 

Hoise-raccs, 329, 

Hors.es, in the Middle Ages, 327 ; dif- 
ferent bleeds, 328, 329. 

Hospitality, Anglo-Saxon, 34, 74, 89. 

Anglo-Norman, 127 ; later, 339— 

344 - 

Hostelers, 344. 

Ilot-cockles, the game of, 243-246. 

Hothouses, the sweating-baths, their 
character and uses, 495. 

Hours, early, kept by our anccstois, 260. 

House, the Anglo-Saxon, 22, 24, 25, 26. 

the early English, I4t ; an Anglo- 

Norman, 144 ; of the fifteenth century, 

37 °. 371 . 448 - 

Ilrothgar, the Anglo-Saxon chieftain, 

* 4 - 

Hummums, 494. 

Hunting, among the Anglo-Saxons, 80, 
81. *• 

among the Anglo-Normans, 126. 

Hutch, or chest, kept in the chamber, 
274. 275. 277-279. 417. 41& 


ing, the Anglo-Saxon patronymic, 3. 
Inns, Anglo-Saxon, 88. 

Ivory, in the Middle Ages, made of the 
horn of the walrus, 2 j8. 

J. 

JOUGLEURS, 48 , 194 , 193, 198. 

, K. 

KAYtES, the game of, 249. 

Keys, 155. 

Kitchen, origin of the name, 39. , 

the Anglo-Norman, 99, 100. 

' the mediaeval, 162, 


Knife, the Anglo-Saxon, 21, 40. 

Knife-cases, ornamental, 469. 

Knives, 374 

Kyteler, the Lady Alice, her story, 276. 

L. 

Ladies, young, of the family, treated 
harshly, 391, 392. 

their occupations, 121, 122, 230, 

SSL 252, 433. 486. 

their behaviour in company, 393. 

their out-door behaviour, 303, 

3°4- 

hawking and hunting, 317-322. 

their manner of riding, 322-324. 

Lady, origin of the word, 37. 

Lamps among the Anglo-Saxons, 38 ; at 
later periods, 265, 266. 

Lanterns, 121, 263. 

Larder, origin of the word, 37. 

Latin, taught to the children, 134. 

Lalten, a muted metal, 386. 

Lecheurs, 98, 117. 

Leek, the favourite vegetable in the 
Middle Ages, 303, 306. 

Libraries, 331. 

Liquors drunk by the Anglo-Saxons, 43. 

Literature, domestic, 139. 

Longmynds, the mountains, 7. 

Ludlow, the road from Shrewsbury to, 

6,n. 

Lute, the, 203. 

Luxury of the Anglo-Saxons, 93. 

M, 

Magpie, the favourite talking bird, 252- 
255- 

Maidens, numerous in the feudal house- 
hold, 283. 

Manners, good, taught in the school, 134, 
135- 

Manor, the, 3, 141. 

Marches of Wales, 6, 

Marriage among the Anglo-Saxons, 67' ; 

among the Anglo-Saxon priesthood, 69. 

Masques after dinner, 467, 

Mead, 43. f 

Meals, daily, hours of the, 106, 261, 403, 

4j?» 4^0- 


INDEX. 


Meals, Anglo-Saxon, 33, 

Meat, manner of cooking, among the 
Anglo-Saxons, 37, 38. 

Meat-pies, 405. 

Mess, ougin of the teim, 468. 

Milking, among the Anglo-Normans, 103. 
Millichope, ancient manor-house at, 149, 
Minstiel, the, 15, 43, 47 , 48, 49 , 139 - 
Minstrelsy, Anglo-Saxon, 43. 

in the hall, 181-184, 377. 

Mirrors, 420, 421, 422. 

Money, reckoned by weight among the 
Anglo-Saxons, 91 ; mode of keeping it, 
9 *i 92 - 

and valuables, how kept in tire 

Middle Ages, 274, 273, 276. 

Monkeys, domesticated, 235 , 494 - 
Monks, ions-vivanis, 181. 

Morning, the time of rising among the 
Anglo-Normans, 103. 

Mummings and masquerades at dinner, 
465. 

Music-galleries in the halls, 198, 450. 
Musical Instruments, 45, 46, 122, 123, 
200-2og, 

Musicians, among the Anglo-Saxons, 47. 

N, 

Nancy, the tapestry there, 397-403. 

Nef, the, on the dinner-table, 180. 
Nightingales, domesticated, and their 
food, 393. 

Normans, their splendid mansions, 93, 
95 - 

Norton Camp, ix, 13. 

O, 

Ordinaries, their history, 497- 
Oigans, among the Anglo-Normans, 123. 
Outlawe, William, the banker, his story, 
276. 

P, 

Painting, as a domestic accomplish- 
ment, 433, 436. 

•Parlour, the, 134, 370, 380-382, 389, 
391 - 

furniture of the, 479. 

— domestic amusements of the, 393, 
396 . 

Pauots, 232. 


309 


Pavement, tessellated, 14. 
reaches, known to the Anglo-Saxons, 
307 ; cultivated in England dunng the 
Middle Ages, 308, 309. 

Peacock, how seived at table, 369. 

Pei che, the, or frame for hanging objects, 
*5<S» IS7- 

Peroy family, their diet, 429. 

Picnics, 444, 496. 

Pillions, women lidingon, 499, 300, 
Pipe, the musical instiument, 204 
Pipe, double, 77, 78, 206. 

Plate, ornamental, 467, 

Poetiy, 139. 

Pottery, Anglo-Saxon, x8, 19, 20. 

Anglo-Noiman, 103. 

Priesthood, among the Anglo-Saxons, 
its diameter, 68. 

Printing, ait of, its origin, 238, 239. 
Psaltery, the musical instrument, 202, 
203, 

Pudding, love of the English for, 470. 
Punishments, the Anglo-Saxon, 73. 

— — of the Middle Ages, 352-357. 

Puppet-Show of the fouitccath century, 
440. 

K. 

Ragman, the gnme of, 247. 

Ragman’s Roll, 248. 

Rere-banquet, 471. , 

Reie- supper, 403, 404. 

Ribalds, or lechers, a class of medfevnl 
society, 97, 98, 116, 195- 
Riding, the dergy great rideis, 324 j 
costume of the knight when liding, 
325- 

Ring, uses of the, in the Middle Ages, 
279-282. „ 

Roads, Roman, 14 

— insecurity of the, 90, 337, 442. 

Robbers, 337, 338. 

Roy-qui-no-menl, game Of, 246, 

Ruelle, of the bed, 412. 

Rutebeuf, the ttouvire, 1 99, 200. 

, t 

& 

S Ayr, regarded with superstitious feelings, 

m 464 

Salt-cdlar, the, 373. 
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Scissors, 122. 

Scholars, begging, 350. 

Scholarship, of what it consisted, 350. 

Schools, Norman, 130-132 } of later 
times, 350. 

domestic, 133. 

Sbribe, the, 446. 

Seals, among the Anglo-Normans, 107, 
108, 109. 

Servants, cruel treatment of, by the 
Anglo-Saxon ladies, 69, 70. 

Service, young gentlemen going to seek, 
282. 

Serving-men, character of, in the fifteenth 
century, 431. 

Sesler, the Anglo-Saxon, 45. 

Settle, the, 109, 409. ' 

Shalm, the musical instrument, 202, 203. 

Shears, 122. 

Side-saddles used by women, 84, 129, ' 
32*. 323- 

'Snuffers, Anglo-Saxon, 58. 

Social distinctions, origin of, 424. 

Soler, the upper room of a house, 24, 96, 
146-149. 

Spectacles, use of, 446. 

Spence, the room, so called, 153. 

Spinster, origin of the word, 252. 

Spits, 35. • 

Squirrels, domesticated, and kept in cages, 

394 . 39 «.* 

. * cooked for the table, 365 

Stans Puer ad Mensam, tfie Latin, treatise 

,^on domestic maimers, 135 

Stocks, the punishment of, 130, 353, 354 

Stokesay, the ancient manor house of, 8, 
9.io, 11,95 

Stones, precious, their various “ virtues," 


281-383 

Street, origin of the wotij S 
Stretton, ougm of the name, 8, 

Shbfalty, an ornamental device at table, 

3 $e. ' 

Supernaculum, explanation of the term, 




I 


Sweetmeats, use of, 47 1 - 
Swine, how bied by the Anglo-Saxons, 
82. 

T. 

Table of the Anglo-Saxon chamber, 576. 

oi the hall, 33. 

doimant, the, 1 59 * 

Tables of different kinds, 458. 

the game of, 120, 232. 

Tabor, the musical instrument, 200, 209. 
Tambourine, the, 205, 

Tapestry of the Ilall, 31. 

of the walls, 382, 383, 478. 

Taverns, 128, 346-348, 443, 444. 

• — - among the Anglo-Saxons, 89. 

Theatres, Homan, in Britain, 77. 

Timber, the material of which the Anglo- 
Saxon houses were built, 27. 

Toilette of the ladies, 272, 294, 

Toll collectors, 91. * 

Ton, tun, origin of this teiminatioi?'m 
names, 8, tz, 28. 

Top, whipping, 249. 

Town, Anglo-Saxon, 70. 

Travelling among the Anglo-Saxons, 90 ; 
among the Anglo-Normans, 128, 129 ( 
at a later period, 330-348, 442. 
Tlenchexs, meaning of the word, 176, 

Ti oUYkres, »F rencli, 194. 

Truckle-bed, 415, 416. 

Tumbler, the drinking-cup, origin of the 
name, 17 

U. V. 

Umbrellas, among the Anglo Saxons, 
87, 88. 

Uncomum, tlie Roman city, 7, 

Ushers of the hall, $7 

Viliams, their position, 114. * 

Vineyards m England, 44. 

Visitor, reception oPo, 160. 

W. 

V^AOGOtt, ck Ween, the Anglo-Saxon, 85. 
^Wagho, or wall, 23 ‘ 

'Wake, the Anglo-Saxon, So. 

Walk the Anglo-Saxon, 22. 

Watchmen fit thje Anglo Saxon houses, 25 
Wh^*o\vyhe 4 ngIo Saxdn queen, *5 
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Welsh pnnces, then tubule lo Ituig 
AlhUslan, 80 

Whalebone in England tn the Middle 
Ages, 119. 

Wlups, Anglo Saxon, 86 
Windows, Anglo Noiman, 196, enily 
English, 153 

Wine, among the Anglo Saxons, 44, 
among the Anglo Normans, 103 
Women, Anglo Saxon, then household 
duties and chaiactei, 65 , then cruelty 
to then seivants, 69, 70 
: then employments, 66, 121, 122 


Women, the physicians in the Middle 
Ages, 291, 292 

lidmg on a pillion, 499 

frequenting taverns, 444 

their behavioui m the hot-batlis, 

496 

ticatmcnt of, 287 , manneis taught 

to them, 2 $& 

Wiecmselas, the people, 7 
Wrekm, tile Shiopsliuc mountain, 7 
Writing, implements of, 109, 130, 279, 
35i, 3S 2 - 
Wioxetu, 7. 
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